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The University Lecturer in Abnormal Psycho!og5r*^e^*’in 
Old Court. The porter directed Milne to the staircase in 
the far corner and he read the list of names at the bottom 
of B. Staircase. 

W. M. Tew. 

A. J. P. Richmond. 

Lord Islip. 

J. W. Graham. 

Dr. W. R. Field. 

Milne paused for a moment just to make absolutely sure 
that this decision was made, and that it was the right decision. 
He had no real doubt about it. But he was just twenty-one, 
and it was an autumn evening, and Old Court was very 
impressive. He thought again of the words in which he 
had decided to put it to Dr. Field. It seems to me, sir, 
that this stuff is so important that if one really believes 
in it, there isn't much choice but to devote one's life to it." 
Simple, noble words, as became the response to a Call — 
the realisation of vocation. And Dr. Field would stretch 
out a hand, in slightly emotional silence, to welcome this 
new recruit to the cause. ... 

Dr. Field's rooms were on the ground floor. The oak was 
unsported and the inner door half open. He knocked and 
went in. 

Dr. Field was sitting at his writing desk. He did not 
look up. 

Milne said, " Are you frightfully busy, sir ? " 

There was a pause. Then Field looked up suddenly and 
said, " Ah ! Good-evening." He seemed rather startled: 

'' I'm sorry if I'm interrupting you," said Milne. 

Field said, Of course. Let's see, you're " 

"Milne." 

" Again ?" said Field, picking up a pencil. 

"Milne." 

" Ah," said Field, writing something down. He gave a 
violent wriggle as though he were emb^edding himself more 
^rmljr in his ch^i apd sl^ed at Milne through his bitfocal 
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glasses rather uneasily. "Won’t you sit down?" he said 
unsmilingly. 

“ Are you sure I’m not being a nuisance ?’’ said Milne 
awkwardly. 

Field said, “Ah yes. By all means, and motiom-rl 
towards a chair. Milne hesitated and then sat down, with 
a vague hope that it would all come straight in a moment. 
Field leaned back in his chair and gazed at him imitiiritigly. 
“ Well now ?’’ he said. 

“ Well," said Milne, “Fve been attending your leetuivs . . 
“Just a moment,’’ said Field, leaning forward. " t’ould 
you bring your chair a little closer ? You've gut rather a 
quiet voice and my ears aren’t too good." He .smiled fur the 
first time, fleetingly and rather pathetically. 

“I’m sorry,” said Milne loudly, pulling hi.s chair furw.ird. 
" I do mumble.’’ 

"No, no,” said Field. "It’s ju.st (hat I have sumo ditli- 
culty in catching things nowaday.s." H(‘ saitl it with 
It was the first bit of the converstition that he had he.iril. 

Milne glanced from the intense, rather owlish fact* to tin* 
half-open door. There were some things whi<h urn* could 
hardly send echoing round Old Court in a ringing shcnit. 

" Do you mind if I shut the door ?” Int Siiid heljilessly. 

" By all means,” said Field. " I keep it ojK*n la'cause 
otherwise I may miss the knocks." 

Milne closed the door thankfully, and returniisg to his 
chair began the process of self-dedication in u steady tusd 
throat-skinning roar, 

" Well, sir. I’ve been attending your Abnormal P.sycho- 
logy lectures, and doing a gocxl deal of reading on my <jwn, 
and I find the whole subject completely fascinating. It 
seems to me . . 

“ Just a minute,” said Field, picking up his j>en< il. *' I'd 
like to make sure that I've got ail your particulars. Now 
your name . . . ? ” 

"MfiMe/” 

" Milne. Initials ?” 

"F.J." 

" College ? ” 

" Jesus.” 

" And you’re reading 
" I’m a third year medical.'* 

" Are you taking Part I Natural Science ? ” 

“I’ve taken it.'^ 
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Sii])jects ? 

“ Flivsiulogv, Anatomy, Chemistry/* 

“Class? 

“ I g{»t a First/’ 

ill two years ? Viay good- Are you a scliolar ? ** 

“ No. An cxiubitioner/’ 
llua'c was a moment's pause. 

“ Whut Tve been feeling . . /' Milne ventured, 

“ Just a moment. Your tutor will be . , • ? ” 
br. (iaskell/* said Milne. 

Field dug himself in a little further with his buttocks. 
“ Right/' he said, taking off his glas.ses and looking at Milne 
mistily. '* Ntnv --you wanted to ask me something ? '' 

Milne tot)k a deep hreatlu ** I fvvl about this stuff/* he 
roartHh “ rather as f do about religion. If it is of any 
importunre at all, it must be far more im]H.>jlant than ans''- 
thing else. H pt*ople really believe what they say they 
helievis about (itKl, I <lun*t see liow they t'an waste their 
time on anything elst‘. In tlie same way, if one really 
believt's that the methods id abnormal jisychology can solve 
people's psyehiilogical prol>lems, I don’t seit that there is 
unv alternative hut to devote on</s liht to solving them/* 

He pausetl and took a deep Ixreath. Fli'Ui still stared at 
him mistily ami expn‘ssionlt*ssly. Then he jnit an his glasses 
and gave a viuhmt wriggle. 

“ Well/' he said witlmut noticeable emotion, ** that’s a 
pidiit id view/’ 

** What I waiiteii to ask ycni/’ said Milne rather irritably, 
** was what you tliink I should tU if I ciechk to become an 
analyst/’ 

“ All/’ said Held, looking slightly surprised. ** Thai’s what 
jiHi have in mind ? '* 

'* Yes/’ said Milne patiently, 
lliere was a long pause. 

Well/’ said Field with a viokiil wiigiths Of emirse 
ym/ve got to qualify first/* 

** As a medieal ? ” 

Of rauirse/* 

Milne sanl* ” That wm one of the things I wanted to ask 
you. You think it% absoluttly necessary for an analyst to 
haw a iiirdiral clegrw ? ” 

” Oil yci. t)h ym ! Of mmm.** 

** Can' you tell n«i about that ? Vm never finite »n wky 
It was necessary. After idli it mawns s|^iiiifig three 
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years learning a lot of stuff which I should never use, I can 
see that an analyst needs a medical background — say up to 
second M.B, But I don’t see that hospital work would help 

niRch.” ^ 

" WeU, of course/’ said Field. If you don’t qualify first 
you’ll be a quack.” 

“Yes. But surely a quack is simply somebody who 
practises without a medical degree ? It’s a purely conven- 
tional difference, isn’t it ?” 

Possibly,” said Field coldly, '' But I think you’d find 
it made a good deal of difference to your prospects all the 
same.” 

” I wasn’t thinking so much about my prospects,” said 
Milne curtly. ” I was thinking about being able to do my 
job.” 

I can’t hear you,” said Field rather testily. 

- I said I think we’re at cross purposes. I wasn’t thinking 
about my professional prospects, but about the best training 
in becoming a good analyst.” 

Field said, '' Well, there’s no doubt you’d have to qualify 
first. No doubt at all. It gives you ” — ^he waved a hand — 

all the background.” 

” Better than spending the three years in a psychiatric 
clinic ? ” 

You could do that afterwards.” 

Milne said, ''I doubt if I can afford another six years’ 
training.” 

'' WeU, of course, once you’ve qualified the rest of your 
training is up to you. I don’t know that you’d get a lot 
out of years in a clinic.” 

"'You mean once I’ve qualified there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t practise ? ” 

'‘Weh,” said Field, ” further training would be useful, 
of course. . . He took off his glasses again and said, 
“ You feel that you are particularly suited for this work? ” 

'"I don’t know,” said Milne. '‘That would be rather a 
large claim, wouldn’t it ? ” 

” It’s difficult work,” said Field. " Very few good 
practitioners. It attracts the wrong types of course. It 
needs great balance.’’ 

Milne said, ” Do you practise at all yourself ?” 

” I have. My interest in the subject is mainly academic. 
But J used to have a few patients. Nowadays, of course, my 
hearing , . /’ He smiled again momentarily. 
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“ I should go on and qualify and then think it over,'* he 
said rather wearily. “ You've got plenty of time." 

" That's rather the difficulty. I think I can probably 
afford to qualify but if I do that I shan't have time for any 
specialised training." 

" But you're young. There's plenty of time." 

" It's not time I'm short of. It's money." 

" Scholarships," said Field vaguely. 

" For post-graduate work in analysis ? " 

Field hesitated. " I should think so. I'm not absolutely 
sure about the details." 

There was a pause. Milne said, " So if the choice is 
between qualifying and having special training in analysis, 
you'd advise me to spend the money on qualifying." 

" Undoubtedly, A qualified man can always get a job. 
The other way . . he shrugged his shoulders. " In any 
case," he added brightly, " you may always change your 
mind in the next three years. And even if you don't, it's 
essential to have the background, absolutely essential. You 
can't divorce the mind from the body." 

Milne opened his mouth to speak and then shut it again. 
Dr. Field gave a violent wriggle. 

Milne said, " I know it's a silly question, but you see 
nothing against my going for analysis ?" 

" Oh no," said Field. " Why should there be ? If you 
qualify and feel that it's your vocation, I see nothing against 
it." His eyes flickered to his wrist-watch. 

" You see," said Milne as a last effort, " I like dealing with 
people. They seem to find it easy to talk to me. I wouldn't 
claim to be particularly well-balanced, Lord knows. But 
I think I know a fair amount about myself. I'm probably 
wrong about that, but ..." 

"Well, that's the important thing, of course," said Field. 

There was a long pause. Milne rose and said, " Well, 
thank you very much, sir." 

" Not at all," said Field. '' I should get on and qualify. 
That's the main thing. Come and talk to me again if-— if 
there's anything." 

"Thank you," said Milne mechanically. "Good-night." 

It was darker in the court now, and cold. He shivered 
slightly. As he came through the archway he saw the 
painted names gleaming in the dim lamplight. Milne 
reflected that whilst he was clearly not concerned with Dr, 
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W. R. Field, there might still be some possibilities in W. M, 
Tew, A. J. P. Richmond, Lord Islip and J. W. Graham. 
This comforted him. But he stiE felt cold. 


CHAPTER ONE 

Lady Maresfield lay on the sofa. Her eyes were closed and 
her plump face was puckered up as though she was about 
to cry. Her restless movements had pulled her skirt up well 
above her knees, in a way which might have been attractive 
if she had been twenty years younger and four stones lighter. 

“ When he came back he was horrid to me,'' she said in 
a low, agonised voice, “ I said nothing about it. Not a 
word of reproach. I always believe that a man should be 
handled tactfuUy. But from the way he behaved you would 
have thought Td done Ww an injury. . . 

Milne sat silently in his armchair, gazing at the Kashan 
rug on the floor. The shortcomings and brutalities of Sir 
Pintner Maresfield flowed over and around him in a steady 
but ineffectual stream. As usual, the rug was the wrong 
way round. He must have pointed out to Pat at least a 
dozen times that the pEe must lie away from the course of 
light to show its full lustre. Strictly speaking, that particular 
rug ought to be one way round in daylight and the other 
by artificial light. 

He suddenly realised that Lady Maresfield had stopped. 

“ Yes ? " he said gently and attentively. 

She gave a groan and said, I can't go on. It — it hurts me 
to think of it." She groaned again and turning her head rest- 
lessly, buried her face in the sofa cushions and began to sob. 

“It's aU right," said Milne quietly. “We'll stop for 
now. Don't worry yourself." 

“ I don’t see how you can be so damn patient with met" 
she said, suddenly sitting up and staring at him tearfully, 

“ It's quite easy," said Milne with a smile. “ You might 
try it yourself sometime." 

“ You mean I'm too impatient with myself ?" 

Milne smiled his practised smile of infinite wisdom and 
made no reply. He hadn't meant that. He hadn't meant 
anything in particular. It was just one of his standard replies. 
But it never failed. 

Lady Maresfield said, “ How incredibly wise you are ! 
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You^re quite right. I am too impatient with myself. I set 
myself too high a standard. I always have.'' She sighed and 
pulled her skirt down four necessary inches. 

Well, as far as'I'm concerned," said Milne, '' the trouble 
at the moment is that you're trying too hard. You're 
thinking all the time, arid trying to think of things which 
will help me. That's exactly what I don't want you to do. 
The whole idea of this free association business is that you 
should just relax completely and let your mind wander. Just 
say whatever comes into your head. It may sound silly or 
irrelevant but it won't be really." 

Yes," she said. '' Of course my mind does rather tend” 
to dwell on — on my relations with Pintner, because I have had 
such a time in these last five years. . ." She swung 

her legs off the sofa and passed a hand vaguely over her hair. 

'' Oh^ q^ite," said Milne, gazing at the rug. He was 
wondering whether this was the moment to say what clearly 
needed to be said. 

Sometimes I can be quite cheerful about it," she said. 

I even think it's funny. You know sometimes I've told you 
things and laughed at them. And then suddenly they 
overwhelm me." She closed her eyes and shook her head 
reflectively. 

Quite," said Milne again. He paused for a moment and 
then added, I think perhaps it's only fair to tell you what 
I've hinted at once or twice before. Some oi your difficulties 
are things that nobody can do much about," He met her 
sudden frightened glance. If a man suddenly shouts 
^ Fire !' and rushes out into the street when there is no fire, 
then he's acting abnormally in normal circumstances, and 
a psychiatrist may be able to help him. But if he shouts 
‘ Fire 1 ' and rushes out when the building is on fire, then 
he’s acting quite normally. It is the circumstances which 
are abnormal. He doesn't want a psychiatrist. He wants a 
fire brigade." 

‘'I don't quite see " she said doubtfully. 

What I mean,” said Milne patiently, ‘'is that a lot of 
what you have told me about your married life can’t be 
altered by curing you of something. There isn't anything to 
cure. You may be very unhappy. But in those circum- 
staixces it's quite normal. to be unhappy. In fact, you'd be 
abnormal if you weren't.” 

middle-aged baby face puckered 

threateningly. 
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'"But what am I to do then? I — I She suddenly 

stopped and gazed at Milne in horror. 

'' You wouldn't stop seeing me ? ” she said breathlessly- 

I couldn't stand that. I couldn't stand it ! Not after all 
you've done for me. I've felt so much better and more 
cheerful since I've been coming. It's the one thing I have 
to look forward to " 

Milne hesitated. He had been tr57ing for nearly fifteen 
years now to think of the proper end to this conversation 
and he still hadn't found it. 

“ I know I don't do it well/' she said pathetically. '/Not 
what you want me to do. But I will try. I'll do anything 
so long as you won't give me up." 

‘‘Of course I shouldn't think of doing so as long as I 
felt that I could do any good," said Milne gravely. " But, . . " ' 

“But you are doing me good!" said Lady Maresfield. 
“ Of course you are. You've no. idea how different I feel. 
I was telling a friend of mine only yesterday. I feel like a 
new woman. Don't you think I'm better than when I first 
came?" 

“ Oh yes," said Milne, rather helplessly, “ I think you're 
a good deal better. It's been good for you to tell somebody 
all about it. But what's worrying me is how far further I 
can help you." 

She said, “ But surely, people go on for years, don't they ? 
I've only been coming to you for about six months." 

“ Oh yes. People go on for years all right," said Milne. 
“ But you don't want to keep coming to me for years if I 
don't get you any further, do you ? " 

“ Yes said Lady Maresfield simply. 

^ Milne smiled. “That's very nicely and flatteringly put. 

She said, “ You don't understand what it means to me," 
and began to cry. 

Milne sighed. “ Well, well," he said cheerfully. “ Don't 
let's worry about it for the moment. Let's see how we get 
on in the next few weeks, eh ? " 

He smiled the infallible smile. Lady Maresfield wiped, 
her eyes and smiled back rather wanly. 

“ I can go on coming ? " she said. 

“ Yes, of course. I only felt that I must say that in case 
you felt you weren't getting on very fast." 

Lady Maresfield heaved a deep sigh. “I don't mind 
what happehis as long as I can still copie/' she s^id. 
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“ All right,” said Milne briskly. “ Let’s get on. Dreams ?” 

“ I've had two really vivid ones,” she said. “ In the first 
one I was in a train. . . .” 

Lady Mareslicld and her sorrows went away in a large 
Daimler at five o'clock. Usually Milne stayed for a while 
in the consulting room after a patient had left him, making 
notes on the interview. But Ire was tired and hungry, and 
there was nothing new to say about Lady Maresficld. He 
put out the lights and went in search of tea. 

Patricia was reading. She looked up and said, " Hallo. 
Long session ?” 

” Yes,” .said Milne. ” Any tea ? ” 

“ I’ll niakt; you some fresh. This is stewed.” 

” No, this’ll do,” .said Milne. 

" But it’ll be horrid, darling." 

" No, it won’t.” He picked up the teapot and poured 
out st)inc. tea. 

" Are you sure ?" said Pat. " I can make some more in 
a second." 

Milne said irritably "For Pete’s .sake don't fuss.” He 
sat <ltnvn, lit a cigarotte and shut his eyes. 

Then' was definitely soinctliing slightly odd about the 
atmosphere, and Patricia's face. For a moment he won- 
dered what it was. Then Ire remembered the previous 
night. He shied quickly away from that and said, “ Lady 
M. imist go.” 

Patricia .said, “ Why ? ” 

“ Because she bloody well wastes my time.” 

" Then tell her.” 

" I have told her. But she won’t go.” Milne opened his 
eyes. 

Patricia w'as .sitting enr the floor in tlrat queer adolescent 
way of hens, haiking at the fire. "Won't go?'' she said, 
looking rouml. 

" I suppose she, wouhl if I made her. But it’s a darned 
difficult thing to <lo. She goes pathetic. It's iny own fault. 
I ought never to have taken her on," 

" Why ? " 

" She'.s nnhappy because there’s something the matter 
with hi'f marriage. And the only thing that’.s wrong with 
her marriage is tliat it ought never to have hapijened. But 
m it's Iwn hap{»enuig for about twenty years, there r-'* 
much to he rlone." 

It suddenly struck him as a queer thing for the: 
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discussing in the circumstances. He watchetJ to .see if 
Patricia thought so. But she just said, " You can't have her 
wasting your time. There are too many people you can htdp. 
By the way, a Mrs. Lucian rang up for an appointment. I 
said Thursday afternoon. Is that all right ? " 

“ I think so. Any idea who she is, or what , < >r wl m .sent h< r ' ' 
" No. She just wanted to see you.” 

Milne said, ” Mrs. Lucian. I’ll tell you about Mrs. Lucian. 
In fact I’ll bet you ten bob I know what Mrs. Lucian’s 
like, and we can check it up afterwards.” He leaned back 
and closed his eyes again. “ Mrs. Lucian,” he said, " is 
about forty-five. She was once pretty— fairly' pretty anyhow'. 
She has been married for twenty years to Mr. Luci.ai), who 
is definitely well-off. They have no children. Mis. Ltu'ian 
has never done a stroke of work since she married or probably 
before that. She was brought up in the belief that <uio tlay 
she would marry someone like Mr. Lucian, and for the last 
twenty years she has done nothing much init he manierl t« 
him. She did a little part-time voluntary work at the 
beginning of the war, but her health prevented hot ftimi 
doing frnich, of course. She now finds that Mr, Lucian 
does not love her as he once did. l’ci'hap.s he even nin.s 
after other women. Anyhow lie neglwts her or i.s coiri 
to her or drinks or what have you. 'I his worries her. She 
does not sleep well and suffers from her nerves. Will I pk>a.se 
do something about it ? ” 

Pat said, “ But that’s all pure Lady M.’* 

” They’re all pure lady M,” said Milne. " That's exactly 
the point. Or nearly all of them. I have at present twelve 
patients, outside the clinic, which is too many anyhtnv to 
let me do a decent job. Sewn of them ai« Just different 
editions of the Lady M stoty, and two moui arc the male 
version of her. I can hardly remember which in whhh, 
and it doesn’t really matter much whether I do or not.” 
He threw his cigarette away violently and said, " It’s Moody 
well got to stop.” 

Pat said, "Well, then, stop it. Chuck them out. It’s no 
^ » T 1 come if you can’t do anything for them." 

I dare say,” said Milne, " But it's not m simple as id! 
va.sx._l can do something for them. I can give thcin 
somebody to talk to about it. It all comes twining out 
and they feel much better, and as long as they can go or 

bS ” wtuch 
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Pat said, ** But you can't just be a damp shoulder — -not 
if you don't want to and it doesn't get them anywhere. 
Your time’s too valuable. 

Yes, but the snag is that until Fve been a damp shoulder 
for a bit, I can't be $im there's nothing to be done. I can 
make a damn good guess, of course. Taking it all round, 
people of that age are a pretty bad bet even if they have got 
something definitely funny. If you start digging around in 
their minds and generally clearing things up, you're liable to 
find that when you've finished tliere's no person at all left 
and nothing to make one out of. But I can't be sure. 
And by the time I am sure the good old transference situation 
is well under way, and they've decided that I, or what they've 
made me out to be, am the only thing in the world they 
want." 

" Well, then, they just can't have it." 

" No. But you see I can't kick them out at that stage. 
Once Tve let them go so far, it would be an unpardonable 
thing to do technically." Milne passed his hand wearily 
ov(u’ his (‘vcs. " As far as I can see, most of the people 
practising in tins country S|iend nine-tenths of their time 
and g<d ninedentlis of their income from rich, unhappy 
people, chietly women, who're incurably normal and want 
something dtinc about it. Tliey don’t matter a damn to 
society anyhow." 

lliere was a pause. Patricia was looking into the fire 
again. Slic said, " Well, obviously you can't go on like 
this." 

" No," said Milne. " But exactly what happens if I don't ?" 

" Well, you work at the Clinic and so on, You think 
that’s wortli while, don't you ? " 

" Anti what do wc; live ? " 

Patricia's head came round tinickly and he knew it was 
coming. Siie looked at him for a moment and then turned 
away to the fire with a i'rooketl little smile, 

"Does that arise ? " she .said quietly. 

" How d'you mean ? " sai<I Milne clumsily. 

" Well, last nigfit you were going to leave me anyway. 
Bo I don't see that I come into it." 

Milne liesilated* " Putting aside the fact that that was 
last night and this is today," if we did break up we should 
still need money. More than we do now," 

" Oh, no, we shouldn't," said Patricia clcekkdly, " If wc 
break up you II need exactly as much money m you want 
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to live on. I haven't reached the pensionable stage 
darling/’ 

Milne said, ''A proud and independent Rhinoceros. 
Her face lit up at the nickname, just as he had known 
would. He went on quickly before she could speaJ 
“ Seriously though, I don't see how we get on without th 
Lady M’s, They pay.” 

** Oh, damn that. You're not a grocer.” 

Milne said, I'm not a grocer but I have to buy groceries- 

**Well, I just don't think that ought to come into it^ a 
all.” She hesitated. ” I don’t know whether you’re talkin 
about us together or us separated. But if — if we do carir 
on we could manage. Of course we could.’’ 

” It’s aU very well to talk like that,” said Milne irritabl3 
” But you know quite well that when it comes down to bras 
tacks you never have economised and never will. You'r 
one of the people who needs a lot of money. I don’t raea.: 
that you spend it on yourself, but you lose it and get rid c 
it somehow. What's the use of not facing it ? ” 

Pat said, '' I know I’m awful about money. But honesil 
I'd be better if it were a thing like this — ^where it meant tha 
you could do what you wanted to.” She put a tentativ 
hand on his knee. Honestly, Felix.” 

I know,” said Milne C 5 mically. “ Fire the charwomaj 
and take on another maid in her place. I’ve had some o 
your economy before. I can't afford it.” 

" AU right,” said Patricia, offended and withdrawing tii< 
hand, /'Then you're going to go on wasting your time oi 
these rich old women because you can’t take the chance o 
being poorer ? ” 

” What I'm going to do is to think,” said Milne rathe: 
feebly. 

"But you won't take .on any more of them ? This nev 
woman — 

" Not if she's like that.” 

There was a long silence. Then Patricia turned anc 
looked at him steadily. He stared back as expressionlessly 
as he could. She said, " Look, just let me get this straight; 
Am I still under notice ?” She said it lightly, but he sav^ 
her lips tremble slightly. 

He said, "I told you. That was last night and this k 
today.” 

" I dare say/' she said rather bitterly. " I dare say. Bytj 
you said you thought you'd leave me. And— and-*^” 
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Milne said quickly, Dori't cry, Rhino." It was very 
important at the moment that she should not cry. It was 
very important that what had been said should be dropped. 
Not forgotten, perhaps. But not pursued now. 

I'm not going to cry," said Patricia rather huskily. 
Only I must know, Felix. You can see I must." * 

"Of course," said Milne "After all, there's packing to 
arrange and a ticket to buy and so on." 

' He leaned down and pulled her back against his knees. 
For a moment she tensed, and he thought he was going to 
be pinned down — challenged — forced to go into it. Then 
she said wearily, " That's right. And a room to look some- 
where," and leaned back against him with a sigh. Milne 
bent and kissed her forehead. She turned her head and 
rested it on his knee. 

" Oh God," she said, " I don't know where we are, honey. 
I just don’t know where we are." 

• " Never mind," said Milne. " Don't let's bother about 
the map for a bit. It's very comfortable here." 

Patricia said, " Yes. For the moment, anyhow." 

Half an hour later Milne said, "Is it tonight Barbara 
and Peter are coming ? " 

" Yes. Sorry, but I couldn't very well get out of it." 

• Milne said, " Oh, that’s all right. Why should you ? 
You must see Barbara occasionally." 

" Sure," said Patricia cynically. " I shall sit and admire 
her legs all the evening and have a lovely time." 

" There’s no need to be hitter, darling," said Milne with 
a grin. 

" I'm not. I don't mind Bab a bit. After all, I've had 
to put up with having her around aU my male acquaintances 
for years. But Peter is a bit hard." 

I don't know. He's not so bad really." 

Patricia said, " I don't see how he could be much worse. 
Why she had to go and marry an ass like that I cannot see." 
" No," said Milne absently. 

HH 3|C 1|( ♦ >|( 

" What seems so alarming," said Peter Edge, taking a 
large helping of roast potatoes, " is the utter lack of self- 
restraint we see all around us*" He took a mouthful of food* 
'' Greed," he added indistinctly. " Greed and selfishness. 
As much money as possible for doing, as as they can. 
That's what these people want." 
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'' That's what we all want, darling/' said Barham (‘heerfully. 

‘'But at least we have some sense of responsibility/' saui 
Peter. "The modern working man hasi/t. He experts 
somebody else to plan for him— to provide fur him lu t an v 
all his burdens. And then if everything isn’t as lie 

wants it, he turns round and abuse.s those of ns in responsible 
positions.” 

Milne glanced at Patricia. She was looking at Ikder 
with one eyebrow slightly raised. To raisi» one e\*eliiuw at 
people was Patricia’s rudest gesture, only to lie n .ed in 
extreme circumstances. To lua* it meant a nutatile loss 
of self-control. Milne had never been utile to umvinee 
her that nobody else ever noticetl, ur knew it w.i*'; an iiiHuif . 

Barbara said, " Are you busjg Felix ? ” 

"Yes, In a useless sort of ’way.” 

"You ought to be busy,” said Peter numiMw ” laao 
sidering the number of people who’re neailv oil ihtar heads 
with worry. I think I shall have to imine' and havt* a few 
guineas’ worth myself, Felix. Might etieer me np/’ 

/'Felix doesn’t exactly checT people n|n dmliiig/* said 
Barbara. He deals with tludr complexes, tit aPt vm! twiix F' 
He caught her eyes and smileil a qtiiefc, serri’^l smile; Inif 
the smile he got in return was coniplettd\* pnlilie ant! iiir-- 
interesting. 

"D’yoii really think it’s good for {ieojih* F* said Peter. 
"All this ^digging about in their miiuls I* I slumUi have 
thought it’d make 'em morbid. You know "-thinking tuii 
much about themselves/' 


^ Milne said, I think its good ftir soiiie people In Itiiiik 
about themselves. If they do it in tlw right way.” fie was 
looking at Barbara ,s fingers twined round tin* stent of her 

glass. 


by a bicycle thk iimriiiiig/* 
Wilber about traffic everyday," 

Hurt ? " said Barbara. 




Uh no. It just biffed him. Curio ydfrii and ilir irnifi 
on the bike swore. But he dicIrPt even roiiie tiflP* ^ 

rn-./;r7 day whm- ti dug r.in t»f.. ih.* 

road in front of a car, $aui Peter, " Tlsfec dead aud the 

*Milne Sombrely at lu*( {4.ife. 

Sfen to th/if ‘*‘*“*« 

ana JSarbara wop go. There was no way, betwwn i,w 
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and ten, by which he could get even a single word in private 
with Barbara, 

You know, you're getting more of an old misery every 
(lay, darling," said Jiaiiiara. She sat back and looked at 
with h(M' (lueer, ino<d<ing, patronising smile. 

" Ons(d: of a depressive phase," said Milne. '' You cau 
eonu' to me for that if you like. Not tliat Fd take it on." 

“Do p(H)ple come to you because tliey're depressed?" 
said Barbara. 

" Well, yes. Tlicykl liardly come if they were happy, 
would tluy ? " 

“ Most of them come because they find Felix is a nice 
damp shoulder to weep on," said Patricia. 

Barbara said, " I sliuuld think he would be.^' She stared 
at iH‘lix with bold Siamese cat eyes, I can imagine 
that hekl mak(^ a ’‘•(‘ry nice person to tell your sins to," 

“ Oh yes, Fm good at that," said Felix <pnckly. " Un- 
shtnicabiV, yt)u S(‘e. 'Fhat's ilia point, Peo})le don't mind 
t('Uing you llieir sins if they find you aren’t shocked. 'Fhcy 
always think tlu*y’ve done something quite uniquely wicked 
tliat luibody's evvv done before," 

“ And havtm’t they ? " 

Imlix shook his head. " No, They've jtist chme the same 
old things, 'fhe ranges, of human .sin is very limited, you 
know." 

“ 1 don't kiuav that I should altogether fiA‘c my luisband 
to be father confessor to a lot of other females," said Barbara, 
turning to Pat, 

Pat said, " I don't like it mysedf. Particularly the pretty 
ones," 

" f never any pretty ones," said Milne dt^jtfctedly, 
" Some of them were pretty once, but it was a long time ago." 

" What d'you ask *ein ? " said Peter, 

Milne saul, " Oh, all sorts of things. The jKitient dors 
file work, you know, I only have to talk if they wnuFt," 

" I sliouid haw timught it\l an einbarni^sing hush 
ness." said Peter. " Vary embarrassing," 

" But yoiFre so easily embarrassed, darling," s«iid Barlmni, 
" I doiFf think I should be, really* Not if nobody laughed 
at what I told them," 

" But you always were a shamel^s minx," said Patritria 
ialtnly, *" I ran remember thinking m the first tinit* I ovitv 
»w you. We were tioth eighteta and it was at Koy Pear%iii*s 
twiiity4r»t birthday pity. You ymm playing around with 



somebody and I know I was shocked to the coiv ami ktc'h 

with envy.” •, .... • , 

“It’s all rather like the O.xford Groiip. ii s.iid 

Peter. “ Confessing your sins and so on. I h.u's w h.it tiny 
do, isn’t it ? ” 

Patricia said, “ Have another potato, I eter. 

“Thanks very much,” said Peter. “Mind ymi, I tliiM 
those Oxford Group people are a ijaii intluenre. Conchii's 
in the war, weren’t they ? ” 

When Barbara and Pat had goius Pi 1 <-r r.,ud. " {’111 ;;l.ui 
we've got a few minutes alone. I’ve gut a thin;; I w.uii to 
ask your advice about.” 

Miln e waited. Peter lit his cigaretlt' and wriggled i. it her 
restlessly in his chair. 

“This stuff you do,” he said. “ Of roiuse it's imt nuuh 
in my line, that sort of thing. But I can ipiite see Ih.il theie 
might be something in it, y'know.” 

“ Yes ?” said Milne politely. 

“Oh, yes. After all, people have tliesi- things fimny 
ideas and so on.” 

“ They certainly do,” said Mihu^ 

“ And there ought to bo some way of curing f lirm. After 
all, nature always provides remedies, iloesri't it ? " 

Milne said, " Well . . .” 

“Of course I know a lot of peo[>Ie say it's ail bnnknm. 
But I’m not so sure. You're an intelligent man, helix. 1 
don’t believe you’d be in the jobif there wasn’t something in it.” 

Milne said, “ What was it you wanted my advice alutiit f” 

“ Well,” said Peter hesitatinglj', " it’s about Bajli,u.i.‘* 

• " Barbara ? ” 

"Yes. Of course I'd never say so to anyone else, hut 
Barbara’s a queer girl, y’know. Very queer in soim- w.iy.." 

“ What sort of ways ? ” said Milne’eruelly. 

"Oh, all sorts of' ways,” Peter took his cigarette out o| 
his mouth and looked at it carefully, '* Vitt one Ihinf;." he 
said in alow voice, looking up, *' I' think slie’s got .1 ini <d 
a sex complex.” 

" What do you mean by that exactly ? " 

" I don’t want to go into details nhw,” .said Peter ladily. 
“ But I've got a certain amount of reason to think .so. N«rw 
you might think that if she’s got a sex complex idremly, the 
last thh^ for her would be this stuff you do. Util Pm not «o 
sure. It might be just the thing. That’s what I wanted to 
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ask you about/' He smoothed his hands down over the 
marked bulge of his waistcoat and looked at Milne inquiringly, 

Milne hesitated. Well, of course I can't really advise 
you without knowing a bit more about it/' he said lamely. 
The whole conversation had altogether too many funny and 
exciting and terrifying possibilities. 

I can quite see that/' said Peter. '' But I thought 
maybe if you had a talk with her . . . ? Tliat's why I led 
the conversation round that way at dinner. I wanted to see 
her reactions. I know Barbara pretty well, of course, I 
think she trusts you, Felix. She'd confide in you." 

Milne pulled himself together with an effort, 

" I rather doubt tliere's much the matter, you know," 
ho said. " At least anything that I could put right." 
Ri'mem!)oring Bar])ara's sleek black liair he added weakly, 
" I <IonT know, of course." 

“ I wouldn’t be so sure," said Peter, shaking his head* 
" I tell you, she a very queer girl is Barbara." 

Mihu/s mind flew liack to an incident of fifteen years before* 
Ho had l)eeu twt‘ntV“-one. He had said to himself, "'What 
1 am now going to do is very silly, will cause endless trouble, 
and won't l)e worth it. But I'm going to do it," He looked 
at Ikder and saw tliat liis neck fonned a fold over the side 
(d his collar. 

He said, " Well, of course if you really want me to see 
her I'd be pleased to." 

" rd Ih* glad if you would/' said Peter gratefully. " After 
all, it can't d<i any harm, can it ? " 

" No," said Milne untruthfully* 

fit sK ift' ^ fit fit 

” I'uj never hennl stu li himkiim in my life,” said Patricia. 
" What ill (ittil’s uaiue docs ho think’s the matlor with her 
anyway ? ” 

*' DarliiiK. lie says she’s got a sex complex,” said Milne 
lightly. " I asked him what that was, but he went vague.” 

*’ I shoulil darned well think she has, if she's married to 
him. .^ftt*r all, a girl must have .somethiiig." 

" Oh tpiite.” said Milne. ” Not much doubt what's 
wrung wilh that party." 

" I shuuld have thought tlitt best thing was to tell him,'' 
said Patricia ratlier coldly. 

Milne said, '* I did my l>e.st.” 

" But wasn't it rather dumb of you to .say you’r 
her ? ” said Patricia. " After ail, there’s obviously no 
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to do. Isn’t it exactly the sort of thing you were ci nupLiining 
about this eveniirg ? ” 

“ One can’t be sure, of course,” said Milm: sltm ly. 

Patricia said, ‘‘I should think Bab will laugli lior iirad ott.” 

" Oh, she probably won’t mind.” 

“Mind? Of course she won’t. Slip’ll love it. You won't 
have much trouble in getting Bab to tell you all and '.hf’.'. 
probably got quite a lot of all to tell. But 1 don't sk- that 
it’ll get anyone an 5 wi'here.” 

“Look — ^you don’t miiul about this, do you ? ” .slid Jtlilnc, 
as though it had just occurred to him. 

“Mind?” said Patricia bluntly. "Of com.,r 1 mind. 
And if you get going with her and Ball starts iailing m love 
with you or something, I shall be livid.” Shi- gau- him a 
slightly pathetic grin. 

“You know I don’t like you to have iVmalv ]i.iticnts 
under forty-live unless they wear thick gl.is-scs. Baiiu uhnlv 
in the present state of trade. Anyhow," .she .nldcd ntoi i. .dv, 
"Bab will take advantage of the sitn.ition. she .itwavs 
takes advantage of situations. And she's alvvavs liad an 
eye for you anyhow. Oh damn. You me a low liter, hVhx.” 

“Come, come!” said Milne. “ You an* iniimtin*.' to me 
conduct infamous in the profe.ssiunal .seh.se, my giil. .Any- 
how, I didn’t suggest it.” 

“ No. But you could have told that a.ss i’eter not to be 
a fool. When’s she coming ? ” 

“ Thursday afternoon.” 

“Then that settles it,” said Patricia without uuivictioji. 
“because you’ve got Mrs. Whatsenuune-Lm tan. lln- one 
I booked you.” 

“That’s at three. Barbara Isn't coming til! Ij.iB i.a.t 
four.” * 

“Tea ttte-h-ttHe," said Patrhiii. " I don't hke it at all. 
The more I look at it the less 1 like it." She .sho.,k ht-i head 
despondently. “Felix darling, do Iw cittefttl. B.iI.'h awful, 
you know. She’ll come after you with her teeth bated tf v.ai 
^ve her a chance.” She paust'd, and addwi swldenlv, ” \'ou 
don t mnt her to, do you ? ” 

“ Yes, darling,” said Milne promptly. " Of aaiiM* I ilo, 
You know I always make passes ni my kmah 
don t you ? # i # 

Most of your female patients are iriijXMsibly piifiitfi*/* 

She looked at Mm thoughtfully# ** I wciuUift pul it twyciiid 
you to have fixed the whole' thMg/^ 
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'' Spit me death— I didn*t/' said Milne. '' I never thought 
of it. Otherwise I might have.'* 

** Fve never liked the way you looked at her anyhow. 
OhMl!*\ 

Milne said, I like making the Rhinoceros jealous/* 

Well, you ought to bo careful. Everybody knows the 
Rhinoceros is a very dangerous animal when its eyes go 
green/* Patricia shook her head. What you don't realise," 
she said, ** is that Fve been being jealous of Barbara for 
nearly twenty years about pretty nearly everything except 
husbands. So you see . . /* 

'' What in the name of Pete have you got to be jealous 
of Barbara about ? ** said Milne. The trouble is that the 
Riiitioccros lias a very little brain and is very stupid.'* 

Well, she’s got lilack liair and Fve always wanted black 
hair ; and she's got l)lue eyes which is nicer tlian just non- 
descript ; and she’s a lovely shape and has nice legs . . /* 

'' Well, St) have you/* 

" Yes/* said Patricia reasonably. I*in not very Jealous 
about k^gs really. But anyhow she's got lots of nerve and 
knows how to be attractive.** 

Milne said, " And as a result she's married to an Apollo 
like I'Cter lulge, while you have to put up with me/* 

** Oh yes/' said Patricia. " It's all right as long as it 
$itiy$ like that." 

It was nearly midnight. Patricia put down her book and 
said nonchalantly, " Sleepy. Fm going to bed." 

Milne looked at the clock and nodded. There was just 
a moment's ciuestioning silence. Patricia got up and came 
over to liim. " Good-night, honey," slie said, kissing the 
top cd his lusui. 

lie said, " GocHhiiighl, Rluno," and picked up her hand 
and kisseti it and put it down again. 

Patricia went towards tlie dtjor and then turned. 

Slie said, ** Felix." 

" Yes ? " 

" Y«iu*re not in love with Bab by any cliance, are you ? " 

Milne clostni his eyes rapturously and said, " I worship 
ilie ground him treads on/* 

Patriria siikl, " Tliat’s all right then. At least I think 

I i 

so, 

•' Go to tetl, sap. See you in the moraing.’’ 

Patricia said, " Yes. Good-night.” 



CHAPTER TWO 


On Wednesday and Saturday afterncKuis Mihu* travcH.d 
from Highgate to a large house in Belgravia. An elshuly 
lady had left it to Dr. Norris Pile in gratiludt; fur his eh.u niing 
efforts to cure her of claustrophobia. After a dinK-dunj;, 
twice-weekly battle which had la.st('d for nearly twenty 
years, the old woman had died triumphant, as elau^ttuphuhie 
as ever. But if she died uncured, she dietl a heliecer ; .ind .fy 
Laston Square, together with the funiishing.s thereof, to Dr. 
Norris Pile, to form a clinic for free psyeholugieal treatment. 

The only trouble about the Norri.s Pile Clinie was that 
while the old lady had left it a hou.se, she had not left it 
any money; and since No. 47, even with the ftti nishings 
thereof, could not cure the poor of London rd anything hv 
itself, the free treatment side of the irlea vvas left to I h‘. Nor t is 
Pile to arrange. He arranged it with the help of his own 
private income, plenty of good intentions and the sit vices 
of anybody who was prepared to work h>r ntdhing. 

"The greatest tribute you can have to the value of this 
stuff,” as Milne had once remarked to Patricia, "is that 
even a bogus, muddle-headed, badly run, unorgatjisetl dtunp 
like the N.P. Clinic does more good than harm." 

Norris Pile greeted Felix warmly. He idways greeted 
everybody warmly, being a warm man. But he 'reserved a 
special warmth for the medically untiuaUfMHl ron&wUaiits 
who gave time to the clinic. The warmth was a tribute not 
only to their unselfishness, but to bis trwn breadth of nniul 
in employing people (even unpaid) whom the medieal 
profession regarded as quacks. 

" What have you got on the stocks now. Felix ? ** he su.t 
in his eager voice. It was his standard question, but it was 
alwa.ys asked with bubbling enthusiasm and keenness. 

Milne said, "Today I’ve got that girl f tohl you about. 
Chrome anxiety state. No idea what it’s all nlK»«t yet . f ve 
only seen her once. A conversion Iwsteria—not veiy Hoi 
but rather interesting. Chap tends t«i fall tlownstaiis." 
it. said Pile, leaning foiwatd and 

horn-rimmed spectacles with hii head .ai -am 
side. " That’s very mter^mg." 

" Apart from that I’ve got a ca®e of bcd*wetting/' 
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Ah,” said Pile, Enuresis.” He shook his head doubt- 
fully, You know, Felix, I'm never happy that we get to 
the bottom of these enuresis cases. They improve, of course. 
The symptom disappears. But I often wonder whether we 
really get to the root of the matter.” 

Milne said, Well, this kid's father is a large nawvy who 
thinks the kid wants it thrashed out of him. He came along 
a fortnight ago and kicked up heU because his wife had 
brought the boy here. I’ve spent my time so far trying to 
get the kid Charlie to realise that I shan't clump his head 
if he speaks. So maybe the difficulty isn't so very far down. 
He's only twelve.” 

Pile said, '' You dealt with the navvy aU right ? ” 

Oh yes. He was just a great ox of a man who didn’t 
mean any harm. He just thought children ought to be hit 
good and hard and often. He seemed quite put out when I 
told him the kid was scared out of his wits of him.” 

By the way,” said Pile, bubbling, “ did I tell you I'd got 
a couple of thousand out of the Marchand Trust ? ” 
Really?” 

Yes. I went along and saw Freethorne — he's the chair- 
man of the Trustees. He said, ‘ This Trust is for medical 
research.’ I said, ' My dear Sir George, if what we’re doing 
isn’t medical research, I’d like to know what it is.' In the 
end I talked him round. He's starchy, of^ course. Give a 
medical man a title and he always thinks he's God Almighty. 
But I talked him round.” 

“ What are you going to do with it ? Pay off some of the 
overdraft ? ” . 

I don't think we can. I think we shall have to use it 
positively. For one thing, I think we certainly ought to have 
an encephalograph.” 

Milne said, ‘‘ For the love of Pete ! ” 

Why not, Felix ? ” ^ ^ 

” I should have thought it'd be better to spend the money 
on some decent training courses or in ordinary research 

grants.” , 

“Well yes. But you know my views there. There s no 
training and no research like clinical work, you lmow.”_ 
“Maybe,” said Milne. “But I don t like ^ this work-it- 
out-as-we-go-along stuff. It's too like a surgical operation 

in the dark.” ; ■ , - . ^ . 

''Well, well I ” said Pile, heavmg his fifteen stone on to 
his feet. ” You may be operating in the dark, Fehx, but 
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you seem to get your results. IIiw al.Hul %.nn ui.ti (..tn- 
derton? I looked at him aiul I said In inyM*!!, I ' 
nothing to be done here. That uuiu.s luu>iu-d. .\itd l...,k 

at hto when he left you.” rf i i 

“ Gonderton,” said Felix slowlv, was a iKsmtilui f.\.uu|i!i! 
of the confidence trick, pure and unallnyed. ’ 

" Oh come 1 ” said Pile, beaming. _ Surely we all kimw 
that the whole job is a confidence trick 1 lie j miiil is wiiel her 

it comes off.” , . ,, ,, , n . 

“Maybe,” said Fcli.x, sliruggiiiK'. Hut jteisnii.rlh 111 

wait to see what Gonderton ’s^liku in twn [\e.ns time betnie 

I start throwing my hat up.” 

“Well,” said Pile brisklv, “the full, w up nur:lil U> give 
you that. I’m glad the follnw-up is nn;.uii'.ed imu. its 
been a bad flaw in the past, imt haviu;; it. I teetlmme u.i . 
very impressed when I told him ahimt it."^ He );ltnM-d .it 
his watch. “My first iiatieiit's about dm*.'' 

“And mine," said Milne. " See you liii-i. 


No. 47, though a fine house, was most ute.nit.ihle .ts .i 
cl inic, since it contained a sm.ill miiahei o| huge mum-, 
instead of a large number of .small one,'-,. Mihie wt.tkeil m 
what had once been one of the juiiii ipa! hedioonis, lonkiiig 
out on the quiet sqiup. 

His patient had arrived. She w.is a gill of .d)ouf twenty- 
seven, with rather large projecting front teiUh. Hci ‘i.dUav 
face had dark sleepless marks nnd*!i the eyes, and .e* they 
shook hands Milne could .see tiwt she w.is tieiiil>!uig 
violently. 

“Weil, Miss Lucas,” he said cheerfullv, " how .ue voti f '* 

The girl’s lips trembled and her eyes nileil with fe.uH. 

“ Oh, I've been much iHitter,” slie .s.ud tpm klv. Hi tt%'i 
than I’ve been for months.” 

“ That’s good,” said Milne, .sitfing duwti, 

The tears welled out and railed iluwn the giil'-s ihi-ike 
She fumbled shakily in her hamibag for a hamiker* Imd .uid 
.put it to her eyes. 

"Oh, I knew I should do this I" she w.uied •.ndd«*iilv. 
"And I didn’t want to liecause 1 have Iktii in'tler and I 
thought you’d be {j-pleascd. ..." 

"Well, that doesn't matter," said Mihie with .» smile. 
“ Why shouldn't you cry if you W tike it '( Vmuv and -41 
over here on the couch and just let go of things for a hit." 
She rose obediently aad aat down on the couch. 
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That s right,” said Mdne. “ Shove youx feet up and 
make yourself comfortable.” 

“ I can’t think why I feel like this,” she said in a low voice 
‘‘Well, that’s what we’ll try and get at,” saM Se! 
Comfortable ? 


Yes, thank you” 

“ Right. Now relax all your muscles. Breathe deeply. 
Youll find thatll help.’* 

She shut her eyes and her underdeveloped chest rose and 
fell slowly. 


Now— have you let go ? ” 
'‘Yes,” she murmured. 


Milne put a finger under her hand, slightly raised her arm 
and let it go. It returned slowly to her side. 

" Now you see you haven’t quite let go,” said Milne gently. 
" I want to see that arm just flop down when I let go of it.” 
He tried again. “ That’s better.” 


He picked up his notebook. • " Now — ^where were we . . . ?” 


By six o’clock the boy Charlie had smiled twice, but that 
was all. Milne sent him home and went downstairs to the 
common room for the usual tea and bun. 

Pile had dashed away to his inevitable committee meeting 
(he represented the psychiatric point of view on a large 
number of committees dealing with everything from archi- 
tecture to philately). But the rest were still there. Milne 
thought, as he had often thought before, that they were an 
odd-looking bunch — ^Tautz, about five feet two and com- 
pletely round, Phyllis Snow, a school-teacher with a secret 
sorrow, and Paston, sitting by himself, looking like a com- 
mercial traveller for something rather shady. They made 
Garsten look almost comically big and handsome and capable. 
But even Garsten had to have that ridiculously unexpected 
silver hair. 

Garsten said, “ Hallo, Felix. Just in time for the last 
bun.” 

“ God, what a fug in here,” said Milne. 

“ Expulsion of hot air. Have some tea.” 

''I’ve had that kid Charlie Oakes,” said Milne wearily. 
" I can’t get a word out of him.” 

"There you are, you see,” said Tautz excitedly. " ^ 
perfect example of what I tell you. He won’t 
waits. He waits. Nothing happens. So what ? ” 
up at Garsten through his abnor^ -^’- "^*^' - 
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Well, so what ? ” said Miliic. 

Active technique,” said Taut/., tliniwii);.' mil a h.iml. 
"The only solution. If you cannot imn.t 
How many times have I .said that ? ” 

"Hundreds,” said Garstcn chccrfiillv, li.nliim,!: "hc 
cigarette from the stub of another. " .And it '.s .•■•I ill Imnkuiu.'’ 

“Why you say it’s bunkum?” s.ud laut/, tutiiiii)^ nu 
him angrily. 

"How the hell can you lead when yon doiiT knmv the 
way ? ” 

Phyllis Snow said in her quiet voice, " I''cli.\, di' \o« 
remember a case of Adler's wlient ho gut a Nttoiig' 
transference and found that it was ><uiiethin,i.; to t!.i with a 
pun on his name ? ” 

Milne said, "I don’t remember it li.ijiprning to Ailhr, 
You couldn’t have a pun on his jumie, cmilil von • " 

"I can’t remember,” said Mi-.H Snow with .i .iglt. " I 
can’t remember anything nowadays, Mv mciuni\ ‘. CMini', 
to bits.” She turned back to her notebook, dowlv .idjii .lui;; 
her spectacles. 

"Ah, ha!” said Paston, with a giggle, cotning over to 
him, “Very signilicant tliat. Phyllis." 

Miss Snow looked up at him fur a immiciit ami then luswird 
her head again without comment. 

“You know what the ' P.sychopathtjhigv td Pvmyd.ty 
Life’ says about memory failure, don’t you ? " ;„tid I’.istoa, 
grinning. 

Nobody said anything. Paston did not w-cm to mind, 
He turned to Felix and .said, " Well- .md how';, mv btoiiin 
quack, Fehx ? ” 

"Have you got a brother named helix ? ” s.ml tbitden 
icily. 

" No, I meant this one,” said Paston, jH>kiiig h'eii.x m ilir 
ribs. 

"But why you say active technique i** bunkum ? *' ‘•aid 
Tautz to Gansten. " You’re o!d4ai.liioned, sue ? 1 b.it \«.ut 
trouble. Old-fashioned, see? I get icsuUt.. don't I ' t 
always use active technique." 

" What exactly do you mean by active techiiiqim } ” said 
Milne. 

“I mean get on," .said Taut?,, iHiunciug excitediv at the 
kn^s. Don’t let the session stagnate," 

Hear, hear I " said P^ton. 

You agree ? " said turning siiarply, Tluui, 
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Sinking it was Paston, he added quickly, It must be done 
projx^rly, of course/' 

(iarstoii said, “ I had a patient who went to sleep on the 
fourh the other day. I don't blame him, poor devil. I 
expect h<t was just bored. Would you have woken him up ? " 

“ Didn’t you?" said Tautz. 

" No. 1 was brouglit up to believe that that meant he 
wasn’t ready." 

“ P>ul you shcmld have ! " said Tautz explosively. " You 
wake him. You tell him he has gone to sleep as a resistance. 
You explaiiL You keep going." 

(uhkI heavens, it was Freud himself," said Phyllis Snow 
suddenly. “ Of course it was. ' Freud and Friend.' That 
was th<^ ])un. My memory's just getting funny." 

** I ditin't think you meant that case," said Milne. " There's 
another c'hissical one. What's the point anyhow?" 

" I’vi^ gi)t a, inm association on ' Snow' and ' Gold' from 
one of my patients. Very reasonable too. She bores me 
st iif and I ju.st can't got her going at all." 

Mihu‘. said aloud, " Has Norris told anybody about this 
two tiionsand pounds? " 

** Y^ni l)(il htt has," said Garsten. "'We're going to have 
an <‘ltH'troc(^pluilogi'aph and a convulsion machine. And 
Gud kiu)ws what gadgets." He turned to Milne. Have 
you <‘vcr cH)Uv\ilsod anybody, Felix ? " 

No." said Milne. "And I don't think I propose to 
begin now," 

** Put wliy not ? " said Tautz eagerly. " That is what I 
vimnui understand. You arc so stodgy— so set in your ways. 
lCx(*eUent results have been obtained. Why you will not 
tise ronvulsiou techuicpic ? ” He blew through his nose 
di gar.tetlly. " Yon want only to sit and listen always. 
|u-t sit ^ aiul- listen." . 

Gaisien said, "Whereas what wc ought to do is throw 
people iuti^ ronvulsions all the time?". 

" Ymi sit" said Tautz sarcastically, "and you listen. 
You listen anti you sit. After a very long whik you say 
' All ! We know what is the matter with him. It has taken 
a hum time !mt we have it now/ " He jack-knifed up and 
dfiwii at the knees excitedly. "But the patient is no better. 
You have diagnosed hut you have not cured." ' 

** WVl! hell we haven't made him any worse anyho- 
said fiaisteii cynically. "Or not much." 

" Yoi/re wry disillusioned, Garsten, ' saidPaston. 
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noticed it before, I think it's a bad thing mA in ]\:\ro faith 
in your work, y'know. It's no use crying stinking iish, is it ?" 

Garsten said, ''And it's no use crying .gtind tish if juu 
haven't got any." 

"Speak for yourself, old boy." 

"I am speaking for myself," saiil (randan. *' If I wvn^ 
you I should have boundless faith in my ability tt> run* 
anybody of anything using charm cmivtilsime;. snrejeal 
interference, ice-packs and the whole hag <»f tii* k* . Ueiug 
only me, I have my doubts," 

Phyllis Snow shut her notebook and got up. " Ihu leung 
home," she said. "Good-night," 

When she had left tlie room Pasttm said, " 1 tliink I'm 
off too. But I think III give La Snow a few minutr* ‘ ' tail. 
Otherwise we might have to shan^ a cab." 

Milne said, " If you never share a <'ab with anyone wor e 
than Phyllis youli be all right." 

"Oh yes," said Paston ratin.T awkwanlly. " I've imthiiig 
against La Snow. It's just that I thnl her a bit inimmati. I 
think that's a big handicai> in tins wtuk. \*'know," 

"Well, if you want sorneone to be human in a (uh with." 
said Garsten, "jwi can probably pick it up on the 
home." 

"What a mind!" said Paston, grinning. " Cioodaiieht, 

Felix. 'Night, Hans." 

They watched him out, " vSomt*one will loive tn tell 
Norris that that bird must gtn" sahl Chusttan " He 10*4 
won't do, will he ? " 

"He is an ignorant quack" said "He knows 

nothing. He has no rigid here." 

Nor have I, if you don't like qtiaeks," saiil Miliitn 
"No, no," said Taut5*i quickly. "If is quite diibiriif, 
You are a serious lay analyst. You have stmtieil You know 
more than any of us. But - ! " 

• Garsten said, "Norris always was a Initl I 

will not work in a place with a chap who's still Having * A!i 
ah 1 that's significant 1 ' every time miybodv lKUum\ 

.■proper job is writing articles about Sex for Itte guiirr 

" He is pretty terrible,” said Milne. ” Lunk b-i.-, 
one thing I think we ought to try to get going her.* ..n.1 th.it ' . 
some group stuff." 

_ "Yes, yes 1 " said Tautz caffcrly. " Of e«nr.^e vie ought. 

I have always said so. It ia folly that we ulwayn k.rj. on 
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in the same old ways* Activity ! Movement ! No stag- 
nation ! '' 

As tliey walked towards tlie Underground, Milne said to 
(hu’steii, “ You W(a“(‘ vtTy bitttT toniglit about everything/' 
(iarsteu threw Iiis cigart‘tt(^ away violently. Some- 

tinujs," iu^ said, “ J gel so fed up with all the mmiibo-jnmbo 
and abracadabra and making of holy mysteries about simple 
things that I like to call a spade a shovel." 

" I shoukhdt liav(‘ .said w(i went in much for making a 
holy mystery of things." 

" At*the Clinic? No, I don't think we do. But look at 
us. Norris- ’Well, we all know about Norris. He sits on a 
pretty conunittcH*. Hans- -a nice little man and takes his 
j(d) seriously, lint abotit as much judgment as a cockatoo. 
IMiyllis Snow -a <lamu hue person in tlie wrong job. Paston 
• n fool anti a bit t>f a cnn^k. What a eolhvtion to deal wdth 
about tlu‘ must diihcult jol> on turth ! " 

You'vr left tis out," said Mihu‘ with a grin. 

**()h, ytm'n^ all right," said (lursten. "At least as far 
as 1 know. As for nus - he shrugged. " I never know 
whether I do more harm than good or more good than harm. 
Sojnetimes oiu^ and .sometiiui^s thi‘ oilier, 1 sup|)ose," He 
kicked at a stoiu* on the pavement. " I don't mind our 
being inadequate. What I miml is tliat we doi/t realise it." 
" But doi/t we ? " 

" Oln when we're talking, yt‘s. But can yon lay your 
hand on your heart ami say tliat whiui ytiu'’ get a strong 
positive tmnsference, and a patient pn*tty nearly tells you 
ytm're Gtid Almiglity, you never get to the point of half 
believing him ? " 

'* AtiSih yuii asking to^'j much ? " said Milne. 

(iarsteu sanU" Tin lud asking anything. ICs tin* blocnly 
jtd) that a;4cs tuci inmli. 1 haCs the catch in the whole thing. 
It asks for pciiph* who‘re superhuman. And in fact what 
it gets is either looK or oddities. lt‘s hk<' Ircing a parson. 
Ibe only {H*ople who wtmld siutkt* good pai'Mius are tli«* 
people who know Unt tmwh alioul IhrmHelvrs to lake the 
job on," 

" Well what till yiiii think ought to hr done about it ? " 

" tioii kiiiiws. I wasn't pretending to conslniiiive, 
Je ii'iiii|»se lien, je m prufMise rien. J*r3«|Misis" 

It wm nearly Mwafii m'clmk when Milne rraiiietl 
1 litre was tm light in the toiingc. He knew that llilrkia 
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would be in her bedroom, and hesitated for a nitanmt at 
the bottom of the stairs. But he felt tiiVil aiui lie \va- ini» 
tated and depressed by Garsten, niul he knew iVtan i X[»*Ti('nrr 
that the safer way was to sit down hy him --elf t<.i' a uiiilr. 

He went into the consultini^ room and lloppcil ladao' 
wearily into his chair, glancing auloinatieally at hi. rn-aiy^ 
ment pad. Patricia had put Mrs, Lueian dnun at thivo 
o'clock, but she had not made an entry for Iknh.ua. la,r 
some reason he found this irritating. Pafritia wa. u .u.div 
very careful about his appointnumts, Sho wa , mdilais* ta 
have left Barbara out by accident. Miln.- touk a prii* il .ual 
scribbled, '' 4*30 Barbani." Aftrr a lUMiurnt in ah. rod if 
to ''Mrs. Edge." He stared at the eiuty for . i.ua- nme and. 
then, leaning back in his chair, elosetl his rsr-.. 

Patricia walked along the upstairs eoH'idi»r and aaitMl 
to come downstairs. Milne found himself o dr* tiur that no 
one else in the world made quite so much tmi .e a Patiuia 
in moving about a house, Sudileiilv tie re ua - a . tald-lmg 
noise and a crash of glas.s, followed l>v dl. n.f. Miliir wt^ni 
out into the hall. Patricia was sfandine, a hav ii}p 

looking at the fragments of l>roken ghns. 

She said, "Damn it! Hallo, ilarliuiy*' 

Milne said, " Rhinoceros." 

" It slipped off the tray," said IMtricia, 

" So it seems." 

"It did it on purpose," she said childishly. If didrPi 
have to." 

Milne hesitated for a moment, hut ^he ltH»kei| at hiiii willi 
a slightly nervous and ingratiatitig smiltc 
"Look, darling," he said acidly, *' 1 ik.iri*! imtid vriiir 
smashing glasses— even rather nir'i* ones. Bm iion'i idt.i a 
baby-mine about it, there's a pet," 

Patricia's smile vanishtHl and she looki'd qui» Idy a\wfv 
"Dust-pan and brush," she said tni 41 v, vam.lmn ui ihr 
direction of the kitcliem 

When she came back to the lounge Milne wan Miime pa/ine 
into the fire. 

He said, " There we go again, you Siac" 

;; What?" said Patrida. 

I simply cannot keep my tongut* off you/* 

‘ Patricia fetched her work-boK in dlenric lt*h mv LmUr 
she said at last. "I am irritalirig/* 

. d. Yes, by God you are. You Ye rarrless and ibitii^v and 
you forget things and youYe aitogetlier awful Bui ■ 
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my personal Rhinoceros and there's no excuse for just being 
filthy to you all the time." He smiled rather crookedly. If 
anybody else did it I should say he was an oral sadist and 
that something had better be done about it." 

Patricia squinted at the eye of her needle. "'No, it isn't 
very good," she said quietly. Not that I mind — or not 
enough to matter anyhow. But it makes me worse. I get 
all nervous and jumpy and then I drop things and break 
things and forget and so on even more." See looked up at 
Milne with thoughtful grey eyes. '' Of course that isn't 
really the point at all. If you wanted me, you wouldn't even 
notice that I crash about. But as you don't — — " she 
shrugged. 

Milne looked at her for a moment. It was on the tip of 
his tongue to say, '' But I do want you," and grab her and 
kiss that look ofi her face, and let it all go to hell. But it 
would be a lie and he knew it, and she would know it. 

He gave a sort of groan and said, “It's a bloody siUy 
situation. Rhino." 

“ It isn't silly at all. You come in tired to death and 
wanting somebody and I just don't fill the bill. That's all." 

Milne said, “You fill the bill a damn sight better than 
anyone tlse in the world could," and put out his hand. 

Patricia shook her head. “ No," she said calmly. “ No. 
That doesn't help. That's what we always do. We start to 
talk about this and then we get frightened and — and laugh 
it off. That doesn't get us anywhere, Felix." 

Milne said, “ Is there anything that would ? " 

“ I don't know," she said helplessly. “ I've rather given 
up for the moment. I just- — ^take it as it comes. Sometimes 
it's all right. But I know there'll come a time when it isn't 
and you'll hate me and resent me and — and so on. One of 
these days it'll get so bad that it'll burst us up. I thought it 
had the other night." 

Milne said harshly, “ Why in God's name do you stand 
it?" 

She shrugged slightly. “ I'd rather have something than 
nothing." 

He caught her hand and said incoherently, “ But you do 
know it's all right really — ^basically aU right ? You know this 
is only a queer thing I've got and that I know about you and 
-—and love you and that you're my person really ? You do 
know?" 

She smiled at him rather pathetically and sai^ “ 
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darling. I know. It’s all right.” But he knew that 
didn’t see — ^not all of it — any more than lu^ did hiuHelf, 
He dropped her hand and said drearily, " I’d give ;u»y- 
thing in the world to — to get this straight.” 

“I’ll all come out in the wash, I expe<t,” .•'aid I’atriei.i, 
Milne said, “ Wliat worrie,s me is that hen- am I, tryiui' 
to cope with other people’s complicatitins, and uu auwhiK- 
there’s this stupid mix-up inside me.” 

“Well, any stupid mi.x-up inside you at present.'' s.dii 
Patricia briskly, “ pi'obably comes from wanting ymir <linnei 
She finished sewing on the button and snappetl the thread, 
“ Come on — diet’s go and eat.” 

She pushed her work-box aside. It hit a sm.dl vase uf 
flowers and pushed it off the side table. .Milne m.tdi' a wild 
grab and caught the vase in mid-air. 

"Golly— well taken, sir!” said I'atiiiia rather Ineath 
lessly. They looked at one another fur a luumeut .md then 
broke into a simultaneous roar of laughter, 

“ Rhin-o 1 ” said Milne, shaking his head, 

“You know I’m not safe," said Patricia solemnly “I 
shall set the place on fire or something.” 


C H A P T E R T H R E E 

Miene had thought hard about how to condiu't hi-' inu-i 
view with Barbara, but he had not givtm much thought to 
Mrs. Lucian. She would be fair, fat and forty-five, and the 
usual technique, as practised with succrss latly Matesti.-ld 
and others would apply, 

Mrs. Lucian was not fair, fat and forty-fiw. She wa- 
dark, ttin and nearer twenty-five, ami really remarkahlv 
small, being only about five feet higlt. She came In lathet 
nervously and with as much dignity and solemnity :e, .mv 
thing of that size can manage. But when Mihu\ slight iy 
disconcerted, switched on his warm and friemily .smile, she 
answered him at once with a broad grin from her hig. bright 
scarlet gash of a moutli. and shook hamls lik<‘ a friemily street 
Arab. ■' 

She said,^ How do you do, Dr, Milne, It’s gmwl of ywii 
to see me, with an American accent, 

" Not ' doctor.' ” said Milne. “ I always have to get that 
straight at the outset.” ® 
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''No — of course. I knew that really. Helen Rafer told 
me.*' 

" Oh, you know Mrs. Rafer ? ** said Milne. " Won't you 
take your hat and coat off and sit down ? " 

He helped her off with the ridiculously small black coat 
and hung it in a cupboard. She pulled off her small black 
hat and gave a relieved shake to a bunch of jet black curls. 
The only result was to intensify the gamine effect. Milne 
took in the brown hands and dark eyes and guessed Italian 
or Southern French somewhere. 

" Thanks v'ry much," she said, sitting down in one of 
his big chairs and looking smaller than ever. 

" Well now ? " said Milne, sitting down also. " Did you 
say Mrs, Rafer suggested that you should come to me ? " 

" Well no. Not exactly. But she was talking about you 
and I kind of suggested it to myself." 

Milne said, " I see. What's the trouble ? " 

She grinned the big-mouthed grin. 

" It's not me. Maybe there's a lot the matter with me, 
but nobody's noticed it yet. It's my husband. Hereinafter 
referred to as Adam, because I get tired of saying ' my 
husband ' all the time." 

Milne nodded. 

" I think maybe you could do something for him, Mr. 
Milne." 

Milne hesitated for a moment. 

" What makes you think he needs something done ? You 
mustn't mind my asking that. I always do when people 
come to me about their husbands or wives." 

" Well, he's had a couple of goes at murdering me," she 
said, looking at him with solemn dark eyes. 

" Murdering you ? " 

" Yes." The momentary seriousness disappeared and 
the broad grin flashed out again, a shade pathetically this 
time. " Maybe you think that just shows he's normal. But 
you can't expect me to feel that way." He shook his head. 
" There are other things too," she said thoughtfully. " Quite 
a lot of other things." 

Milne said, " But surely you've had some advice ? Some- 
body will have seen him?" 

" Well, that’s the trouble," she said^ wrinkling up her 
forehead and nose in a curious comprehensive frown. 
"Adam's nuts about doctors. He had quite a lot of them 
in the war, and he just hates the sight of them." 
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" That’s whv vou came to me ? ” 

“ Partly Mind, I don’t know he’d phy Iwll with 
you. But I think he might if you’d take luin on." hlu- 
looked at Milne rather anxiously. 

There was a moment’.s silence. 

“Well, of course I will, if I think I can h.-Ip, s.iui 
smiling at her, and getting his reward at aner m the iv- 
appearance of the grin. “ Can you tell me more about it 
When all this started and so on ? Have a < ig.uette to .(art 
with’’ She took the cigarette and accepted a m.itch with 


a quick upward glance at him. _ . , , , 

“ Well, it’s like this,” she said, crosMiig her leg.; and 
seizing herself firmly by the lobe of the eat, 1 tn an 
American. I don^t suppose I have to U'U you tluit. ! was 
over here in 1939 when the war started aiul I ju -t ’.(.ivcd on 
to see what thke was to see, doing this ami th.il. 1 im-t 
Adam and wc got married just at the beginning of m }o." 


“ How old is he ? ” 

“Let's see— twenty-eight now. He was a iiilot in the 
R.A.F.— flying oflicer'then. ” 

“ Fighter or bomber ? ” 

" Fighter. He just missed the Battle of Brit.im He w.i>. 
on operations over here and he did very well and got a 
D.F.C. He was quite all right then.” She ..miled, " In 
fact I’ll say he was more than all right." 

“ You were happy ? ” 

" We certainly were, Mr. Milne. Well, he fmidied his 
tour of duty and iastead of letting himwlf be grounded the 
old sap up and volunteered for another, just like that. He 
came through that all right, but it seenu’d to me he was 
pretty tired at the end of it, a.s who wouldn't !«■, Still, he 
was O.K. There was nothing funny." 

“ What made you think he was tired ? '* 

“ Oh, it wasn’t anything. He just looked and acteil like 
a boy who could do with a rest, that's all. Well, then, In* 
did get a ground job. And the next thing was he w.i i ntf 
out East. No flying, mind you. Just a nice quiet job m t he 
ground organising and playing with a lot of bite 

shook her head. " Wdl, of course, the next thing 1 he,nd, 


Mr. Milne, was that he'd gone missing. He’d managed to 
get himself into the air, and he’d managed to get httifielf 
into a fight, and the last that had been seen «( hitn he wa*. 


going down on fire somewhere near Rangoon. Nobmiy had 
seen his crate hit the pound, but there was no doubt it 
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was going to hit it pretty hard and pretty soon, and they 
told me in a nice sort of way that I'd better write one hus- 
band off my books," 

She paused and stared thoughtfully into the fire. 

I never reckoned he was dead," she said with the queer 
wrinkled frown. I suppose no woman ever does reckon 
her man's dead — ^not if she doesn't want him to be. I 
always had a kind of feeling he'd turn up. But I hadn't got 
any reason to think so, and I wasn't going to count on it. I 
figured the only thing to do was to keep pushing my chin 
at it. If he turned up, that would be fine. If not — ^well, 
that'd be too bad." 

She gave the small ear a sharp tug, Well, of course, 
you aren't holding on to your chair waiting for next week's 
instalment, Mr. Milne, because you know he did show up. 
After nearly a year. And what hadn't happened to that 
boy. He'd baled out and come down in a tree. He cracked 
his head against something, and the first thing he knew he was 
hanging head downwards in this tree in the middle of the 
jungle. He sorted himself out of that and started off to walk 
home, a few hundred miles. He had about ten days of it, 
and about the last two steps he could take fetched him up 
with some natives. They picked him up and kept him all 
nice and comfortable while they sent a guy along to trade 
him in to the Japs ; and there was the boy wonder, a P.O.W. 
The old Jap had his own troubles and he wasn't too fussy 
about what happened to prisoners. Among quite a lot of 
other things they were short of rope or guards or what- 
have-you, so they thought maybe the best way to keep Adam 
around was to break one of his legs. So they did that." 
She paused for a fraction of a second and swallowed. 

" Christ ! " said Milne in a low voice. 

"They did just that." She threw up her head and the 
invincible grin flashed out again. " But you can't keep a 
good guy down. This boy Adam wasn’t in very good shape 
by then. But he took a dislike to the place and these people, 
and as soon as his leg was about a quarter mended he wrote 
off a Jap with a chunk of wood and lit out for home again." 

"Alone?" ^ ■ 

"Oh yes. Quite alone." She stretched out a slightly 
shaking brown paw and knocked the ash off her cigare' 

" Well, that wasn't so good either. He had a bit ^ 
jungle hiking, and I think what with his gammj 
being pretty starved to begin with and one thing an< 
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this was the worst bit of the lot. Ibit lie f.um' thmu.^h -om- 
how. He hit another lot of natives and this tim-' the rv h.uip' 
rate for British prisoners was favounihlt', .uid h.- l.uul.-d h.irk 
with the Eleventh Army.” She ^Klaaffii vtiddrnlv .it her 
watch. “ Am I taking too long ? ” 

'' Lord no ! ” said Milne. ” C.o a-, slow a. you like. 1 hi , 
is just what I want.” 

"You can get it all from him, of eotiiM- .it le.i.t, vou 
can try. Anyhow, the end of it w.is 1»‘ got h.n k to iMigl.uid, 
and of cour.se I thought that was when- they li\ed h.(pinl\ 
ever after. He’d weighed a hundred ,md --ixt v iioniid . when 
I leased him to yonr Air Foire, and wlu-n ! !;ot him I'.nk 
he only weighed tdiout a inmdred .utd t«e!\e; .ind !ti- 
gammy leg wasn’t right and pruluhly luAn vroutd h", Hut 
I’d go’t him back and I should woiiv.” ' he juu ed .md 
threw her cigarette end into the lire. 

“Well, for a while it was all hue. lie nut on wiight. 
His leg was better than they thmiglil, I le i>i k"n> d In 
ought to have ruined it for good, tnii it -.eim' he ii.idu'i. 
And — this is the bit you’ll be interested in he ,> emcil .dl 
right in himself, Mr. Milne. He w.e. .i hi! jutupv, '>1 ■oni .i* 
— ^up and down and sideways, But in mo t w.iv tl wa. 
amazing how little it had changed liiiii, He didn't l.mgh 
much. But then he never had anywav. He < ould ler p.ind 
he could eat, and he still a’enied'to like the uh ,i ot h.utng 
me around. And that went on right up till aheait w month - 
ago. If you'd seen him when he lust got h.u k to fMigi.uid 
and then back again at the k'gitming of tlu > \ -.u. \ou‘d 
have said it had all gone line, Aitd then - >!ie ''piead 
out her hands helple.ssly. 

Milne said, “It all began to hapjsni ijuile nddeidv f " 

" Just like that.” She snapped her Iingem, ' We'd iir-t-u 
out dancing~for about the first time for live yiMt-, It was 
a try-out for his leg, and he was all lit up iHT.itise n •,ti«id if 
all right. I’ve never .seen him happier oi nuue iiftimal W‘e 
got home and were going to beil, I was in l«-d tii u. and 
being mighty tired 1 went to sleep hefoie h«* laitie Well. 
Mr. Milne, when I woke up this hoy Adam h.td me hv Ihe 
throat and was he squeezing. He liwiked just i la/y I 
fought, like anybody would, hut I ean’t give the wrtjtijit 
away to a guy that size, I couhln’t see mmli and I w.*h 
beginning to think X marke.d the sjHit. 1 tjuit fighting and 
somehow I must have smiled— or at least so he thought. 
Anyhow he drops me as though I'm reti hot and says, * Vou 
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smiled I ' I coughed and choked and wheezed a bit and 
then I said, /Did I belli What have I got to smile about?' 
And then he started to cry and that was the end of that 
time." 

He just stopped ? " 

"Yes. He just stopped. And he left me with some dandy 
bruises and a hell of a sore throat. But from that time it's 
never been very good for long. He seems all shot to pieces 
and he's getting worse. He isn't sleeping, and he's taking 
too many highballs, which he never used." 

Milne said, " Has he ever actually attacked you again ? " 

"Not to say attack, Mr. Milne. But once when we were 
on a platform he grabbed me as a train was coming in, 
looking like he had the other time ; and I thought I was 
going under the train. But of course I knew the form by 
then and I just smiled at him and said, ' Steady now, honey. 
Don't do anything you wouldn't like mother to know about.’ 
He looked at me and started to laugh in a sort of ashamed 
way, and we laughed it off. But it wasn't really as funny 
as all that." 

Milne said, "You say he's been different since the first 
time. In what ways ? " 

Mrs. Lucian wrinkled up her whole face thoughtfully. 
" Bit hard to say. He hasn't been well. Not sleeping, and 
eating too little, and drinking too much. But that isn't half 
of it really. He's taken to sitting quite quiet for a long time ; 
and if you speak to him it's as though he isn't really there. 
He answers but — ^but something isn't there." 

Milne looked up sharply. "You say you've had no 
advice ? " 

" No. The boy just won't play." 

" But surely ? " 

" Just will not play, Mr. Milne. And, mind you, he's all 
right most of the time. Apart from these goes with me, you 
have to know him pretty well to see there's anything wrong. 
It's just that it's not the same boy as before. See, his line is 
that he's quite O.K. and there's nothing to see a doctor 
about." 

" How about the attacks on you ? " 

" Well, one I can't swear to. He didn't anything that 
time. The other he just says he must have been crazy, and 
shies off it. It's my belief he doesn't remember a thing 
about it." She added slightly apologetically, "I haven’t 
sort of kept on about it because I didn't see that could help." 
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She paused and fumbled absently for a cigan^tte. " If yon 
could do anything for him, Mr. Milne, V<1 like to say youM 
be doing it for a great guy.'' She smiled at him rathin* 
shakily. 

Milne sat for a long wliile in 

Look, Mrs. Lucian/’ he said at last, '* 1 {‘an trli you 
right away that of course I’ll do anytlnng I ran to ludp. 
But Fm not a doctor, as you know. 'Hiere are ( eitaiii srnls 
of trouble that I can help with, and I'd he {udy tun to 
see your husband and decide if tlH‘ie's anytiunn I tan do. 
But I can’t take the responsibility hu' net warruug veu that 
you may be up against something <mtside my lieltl/' 

'' Such as what ? ” 

''There’s no need to go into tlie Itnimiral dtlaih^'' said 
Milne evasively. " But the two punas of ;u!viee I must give 
you are firstly, that you ought gtd y<mr lueLand in svo 
another sort of specialist. I’ll give ytm tin* name cd a gtwxi 
man if you like. Secondly, you may he nitming a I'on* 
siderable risk in living with him, ami vtni tmghfu't In iln 
it until someone's seen him and advised yrai/' 

The small woman imcros.sed Iter legs and kieLi**! Ilmiiglit- 
fully at one foot with the other, 

, "Well, the answer to both those is fsisy. Mr. Milne.. Is 
the other guy you want him to see a cloetor ? " 

" Yes." 

"Then that's out. You won’t get tfte hoy Adam to 
a doc without^you use a tractor to pull him there. I'hr nltirr 
one’s easier still. He may not he a very happy hoy now, 
but I reckon if he hadn’t got me ht*\i hr unhappirr still 
If he could go trekking round a jungle witli a hroketi leg 
thumbing rides from elephants to get hmk to me, I reckon 
I won’t walk out on him for the risk of a sore throat/* 

■Milne said, " I don’t think you realise — " 

She. suddenly grinned the expansive and cheeky grin, 

" It won’t go/' she said gently, " The eiigiiir wont tvmi 
start. Hell, if the boy’s got to hal{-chok«* sotwlKKly it V R(*t 
to be me, hasn’t it ? » 

^ She rose to her feet, looking ahstirdly rliiltitsh in tlu* short 
black frock, and carefully brushor! a siKtck of tolwuo anh 
from its skirt. Milne rose too. 

^ Well, Mr. Milne — ^there's my true confession. { reckon 
there s something there that the boy Adam's got to get oot 
of his system. If you’ll help, that's fine. If ytm won't- - 
She shrugged. "I don't know. But it'« nti gootl offering 
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me doctors/’ She glanced at him anxiously. '' Maybe if 
yon could see him you’d know— ? ” 

Milne hesitated. 

Yes,” he said slowly, I suppose that’s the answer.” 
He picked up his engagement book. ” When could he come ? ” 

” I wouldn't know whether he will come. Mr. Milne. But 
if you say a time I reckon I can probably make him. I 
can make that boy do most things if I go tough,” 

Milne looked down at her and smiled. ” Y<ki do go tough, 
do you ? ” 

She nodded solemnly, '* U you’re a vest pocket model 
like me, you have to go tough to keep your end up.” 

” Well, you certainly seem to keep it up all right,” said 
Milne, smiling. ” How about next Monday ? Or would 
you rather it was sooner ? ” 

It was nearly quarter-past four when Mrs. Lucian left. 
Milne glanced at his watch and realised that in a few minutes 
Barbara would arrive— if .she came at all. It was quite 
possible, of course, that she wouldn’t. had left it to Peter 
to arrange, and had heard no more. 

He fotmd lumself hoping, surprisingly but very definitely, 
that she wo\ildn’t come. If she did, it would mean a com- 
plication orie way or the otlier, and a distraction ; and at 
the momi‘nt lie did not want to be distracted. He tried to 
recapture some ex<dteinent at the |,)rospect by raising his 
favourite vision of her-- -slightly mocking, consciously attract- 
ive^ with the sleek black hair and Siameses cat eyes, pulling 
her skirt down over her knees with tliat careful modesty that 
no chaste woman can ever quite manage. But it would not 
fire, and with a little grunt he sat <lown at his desk and 
began to read through tlie notes of his talk with Mrs. Lucian. 

Yet for all that, tie fouiul himself constantly glancing at 
the clock and waiting for the distant sound of the doorbell ; 
and from the nminent it struck halfqmst four was telling 
himself with altc^gether too much firmness that obviously she 
wais not ftuthng. He went so far as to ring the hvll for his 
tea, 

Barbara and the tea arrived almost simultaneously, and 
there were smite inmneiits of slightly formal confusion whilst 
Milne took Barbara 's coat and Janet put down the tray. 

” Just in time for tea,” Miid Milne, as he hung up the 
Wg mink coat. Its bulk contrasted strangely with Mrs. 
Lurian’s «;ltilci’s^si»e Mack cloth affair. 
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“This is marvellous,” said Barbara. “ A nip of p-i is 
Just what I want. It’s gone uncommonly cold." She sat 
down and stretched out the long whit«‘ tmgcrs to tin iin'. 
Milne noticed the classical plainness of the hlark fro. k and 
reflected that if Peter Edge didn’t supply anything ids.-, hn 
did at least supply the money. 

When Janet had gone, there was a moment's silence, 
Milne picked up the teapot. " I’ll give yuti some tea.” he 
said. " And thereafter grab. Then we needn’t keep inter- 
rupting to be polite." 

" I won’t eat, thanks,” said Barbara. 

" Not even a bit of toast ? ” 

“No. If I cat at tea-time at all I tind mv-eU eating a 
disgraceful amount. Just tea.” 

“Right,” said Milne. He gave her the t u|' and ••tiled 
back in his chair. “Well now, Hathar.i ■ 

She looked back at him with the slow nut. king 'niile. 
“ Well now, Felix ? ” 

" I suppo.se Peter told yon ahmit om talk ? ” 

“ Well, yes and no,” said Barbara meekh'. " we. 
Felix, I don't .suppose Peter’s ever expkdned .mvthing to 
you when he’s embarrassed. But if he h.id, vnii'd le.di e 
that he’s a bit difficult to follow, prKu lamb.” 

“He was very keen that 1 sliouhl have .t j.dk tn von. 
Professionally, so to speak.” 

“ Yes. He .said something about a ‘ preliminary ex,inn 
illation.’ I think an ' examination ' sonmis r.ither awful, 
Felix. Do I have to take my clothes off or anything f ’* She 
looked at him with gentle inquiry, 

Milne hesitated. " You can if you’d FtI morr- comfort- 
able without them,” he said shortly, *' But no need 

from my point of view." 

“Oh,” said Barbara. "Snublxsl. Made to f<rl forward 
or worse. Oh dear. This is going to !*> rather awful. I don't 
think I like your being professional." 

Milne handed her his cigarette box and took a <,ig.ir«*tte 
himself. 

’’Now look, Bab,” he said finnly. “ No old horse." 

' Certainly not," said Barbara, with equal firimtesH. " N*<» 
old horse whatever." 

“ I told Peter that he was almost ccrtamly talking non- 
sense and that there was no point in my seiung vmi. But 
he was so keen on it that I couldn’t very well g'd out «»f 
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Fm very sorry,” said Barbara gravely. " I wouldn't 
have come- if Fd known - — — ” 

'' Don’t fool,” said Milne irritably. ” You know what 
I mean, don’t you ? ” 

She did not answer, but merely gave him a quick smile. 

” Now is there anything in what Peter said ? ” 

” But Felix dear,” she said helplessly. ” How can I 
possibly tell you ? I don’t know what Peter did say. He just 
told me he thought it would be nice for you to examine me.” 

” Well,” said Milne, glancing at his cigarette. ” He seemed 
to think there was a certain amount of sexual difficulty 
between you.” 

” Difficulty ? ” said Barbara. She shook her head. ” Fd 
hardly call it difficulty.'' 

” Well, anyhow, he thought tilings were less satisfactory 
than they might be. And being Peter he assumed that this 
must be because there was something odd about you. I may 
say that husbands always think that about their wives. 
Pt'oph'. in my job nearly always get sent the wrong half of 
a marriage.” 

Barbara, <'r)nsidered. ” Of course,” she said meekly, ” it’s 
hardly for me to say. But Fve never had any complaints 
before^” 

Milne said, ” You are a bad little slut, aren’t you ? I 
can't think why Pat likes y’'ou.” 

” No, but seriously,” said Barbara, ” what does lie think’s 
the matter with me, Imlix ? ” 

” He thinks you're over-sexed, whatever that means.” 

” I see. And i.s that one of the things you cure ? ” 

” Not in people like you,” said Milne finnly. 

” I'hcn why did you let me come ? ” 

” I tell you I couldn’t get out of it. Anyhow, it was just 
possible that thtac was sonnet hing wrong. But I take* it that 
it’s all Inmkum, of course ? ” 

” Wait a nhnuti\” saitl Barbara, shaking her head. ” I’d 
like lUilice (d iliat, W'hat ha}>pens if it im'i all bunkum ? ” 
She crossed litu" legs and pullnl the Idaek frock carefully into 
{K^sititHU ” What I mean is, supposing you makc^ a pre- 
liminary examination and fim! that I have got somellnng ? 
What !ia|n)t*ns then ? ” 

” Then/’ said Milne, %vith ti grim smile, ” I go aiul sec 
Peter aiicl recomineiul Inm to send you to an excellent man 
I know who is feet two in lieight, wears thick glasses, and 
takes his profusion very ^rionsly/* 
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“But would that be a friendly atdion ? ” 

" Milne swaUowed. “Yes. A vt-rv fn<>iid!v niic.' 

“There doesn’t seem to be a h't in tins hn uu-. win. Iu-mt 
way you look at it,” she said, shakiiiK' her head aesi..ud<'iitly. 
“ I don’t think I could confess to a little man iti tiii. k glasses, 
Pearls before swine.” 

Milne said, “The joke is. iny jtni, that wheie.is Peter 
may be talking bunkum, he isn’t talhin;,; eit»i/>/t“e I'Uiikuni. 
You're a thorough-going exhibitionist. And {.eMj.le .uea’t 
exhibitionists for nothing.” 

“ What’s an exhibitionist ? ” 

“ In your case it’s a person wii>> lo'es to p.ii.ide her sins,” 

“But Felix, surely that’s the ide.i I tnt.in, 1 thought 
that's what you wanted peoide to do ? It'.s p.ood t>.i theiji, 
isn’t it ? ” 

" In certain circumstances, yes. But not as an ainusing 
game for a wet afternoon. More tea " 

Barbara took her cup and lit another ue.aiettr, " .Sett- 
ously though, Felix, what do you (fo to peopu- ^ ITe .dway.H 
wanted to know.” 

"Well, it’s like this,” .saiti Milne slowlv. " the tlieoiy 
of the thing, very roughly, is that in niof.! ut n-. thcie .tie two 
people. One is the natural |)ers<jji, th.d h.is vaiiotss desires 
and instincts ; and the other is the eonventinn.tl pei .nii lh.it 
believes in the law, and morality and religion .md so on. So 
there tends to Ire a scrap lictween v.!i.tt we want to »io ami 
what we know we ouf;ht fit do.” 

“Fair enough,” said Barharu, “ Like w.uitiiig to Imv ,i 
hat you can’t really afford ? ” 

“ More or less.” 

"Of course you always do buy it. At le.ist I do.” 

"111 bet you do. Well, since the sexual itistim f e. the 
one where there tends to be the Ihggest m i.ip between n.itinr 
and convention, sexual desires of one suit ami anothei tend 
to get squashed down“rf|>rt'm*d -- l*v the miuenliona! 
person. The conventiotial bit of you not only won’t let the 
natural person do what it wants to. If won't evm allow 
the things to be thought of. It .shoves tliem down mlo .i 
pill-box in the mind and stands «»n the lid," 

"I don't think my conventional jiersmt tloes th-it,” s.ml 
Barbara. " Not much, anyhow,” 

“ Maybe not. Though f wouhln't Imi too Mile abont it. 
Don’t forget that sex here means sontething much wider than 
just sleeping with people. Anyhow, these things who h have 
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been shoved out of sight haven*t really gone. TheyVe 
merely been pushed out of your conscious mind into your 
sub-conscious mind. You never consciously think about 
them, but they’re there all the time underneath. And un- 
fortunately they have a habit of making trouble.” 

How ? ” 

” Well, tliey set up a sort of pressure— raise a sort of 
mental blister. It may take all sorts of forms— hysterical 
paralysis, or headaches, or hatred of being in a confined 
space— all sorts of oddities. Those are the tilings people 
come to chaps like me with.” 

” And what do you do about it ? ” 

” Dig out wliat the repressed stuff is. If you can bring 
it into tlie conscious mind so that people remember it and 
think about it, the blister goes. There’s no longer any 
pressure, because it’s been released.” 

” But how do you ? ” 

” Get them to talk quite frankly. Give the natural person 
a chanci^ to say what it really thinks. It will probably take 
a long time, but if a person just goes on saying whatever 
comes into his liead when he’s quite relaxed and doesn’t 
care any longer about the conventions or what anybody 
will think, it will probably come out in the end.” 

” And tlien he gets better ? ” 

” That’s the idea.” 

” And it really works ? ” 

More or less. The snag is that very often the root of 
the trouble is something wliidi happened when he was a 
small kid and which he literally hasn’t thought of since. Stuff 
like that takes a lot of time and patience to dig out.” 

” But I don’t tliink I can remember anything that hap- 
pened when I was small. Hardly anything, anyhow.” 

” You’d iind you couU! after a bit of practice. One doesn’t 
really lose things, yo\i know. They’re only mislaid and 
overlaid.” 

Barbara frowned ” But have small kids anything to 
repress ? Sexual things ? ” 

” Like hell they Itaw. If you’ve ever watched a baby at 
the breast you’ll ’know if children have sexual desires.” 

” Oh yes. But that isn’t feally sexual” 

” I tell you, ViUi mustn’t think of sex as just going to bed 
with ixjople. that’s why the layman doesn’t believe in this 
stuff. Someone has told him that trouble may arise because 
a kid of three was in lave with its mother, and he thinks it*s 
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bunkum. So it is in the sense he means. I always remember 
a time when old Loewe, who tainjlit me, was leetmini,' in 
England. He’d been talking about a case and at the «-ud u 
very distinguished old philosopher wlm’s (lead now got up 
and said, ‘Do I understand you to .say, .sir, that this ihild 
of four was jealous of his father's sexual relatinns with his 
mother?' Old Loewe hesitated and then just s.iid ' Yes.' 
The old boy looked at him for a moment and then .said, \crv 
politely, ‘ I find that very difficult to believe’ and sat down. 
You see, they were talking about entirely ditterent things." 

There was a long pause. 

“It all sounds rather fun,” sai<l Ihubara, " Ami that's 
all you do ? Just make people remember " 

“ Not make them. Let them. Arrange for them to. At 
one time people used to hypnotise patients and get things 
out of them like that. But there are a lot of snags about 
using hypnosis, imd it isn’t much iised now." 

“Can people really be hypnotised ? " 

“Oh yes. If they want to. Nid otlnawise." 

“Oh well, that hardly counts," .said H.irlnun, disup. 
pointed. " The sort of hypnotism 1 like is when somehuiiv 
stares into your eyes and makes you go and mnuh-r voui 
aunt." 

“No. That sort only happens in films." 

“ Could you hypnotise me, Feli.x ? ” 

“ I dare say.” 

“ Rather fun. What could you make im- do ? " 

“ Well, what I couldn’t make you do,” .said Milne {«(intedlv. 
“is anything which you found morally repugnant as the 
books say. There's a classical case of that." 

“But you could make me do .something I want to hut 
thought I oughtn’t to ? " 

Milne said, ‘“I could probably do that witlmut bother, 
ing with hypnosis.” He smiled at her confident iailv. ” Ytm 
are awful, aren’t you, Bab ? ” 

She smiled and then looked away, the smile \anishing 
quickly. ” 

“Well, Felix my dear, so would you bt; if- ", She 
stopped. 

“ Yes, I know,” said Milne gently. 

“ I doubt you do.” 

“ You’re not happy with Peter ? ” 

!! ^ bitterly. 

Why did you marry him, Bab ? " 
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Barbara shrugged. “Why does one do these things?/' 
Were you in love with him ? " 

Good God no ! " 

Well then, what did you think you could get out of it ?” 

Barbara thought for a while. '' I wanted to get away 
from home. I wanted to be married to somebody. And I 
wanted to be — safe. I mean — ^to have money and clothes 
and so on and somebody to rely on." 

Well, from that point of view it hasn't been a bad bargain, 
has it ? " said Milne bluntly. 

“ Oh, Lord no. Excellent. Don't think I'm complaining. 
The person who's got a grouse is Peter — ^if anybody has. 
That's why he sent me to you. He thinks I don't fulfil my 
side of the bargain.' ' 

'' And do you ? " 

" I try," said Barbara slowly. “ In fact I sometimes try 
rather surprisingly hard. But you can't get over the fact 
that poor old Pete’s a sap, and rather a nasty one in some 
ways." She looked up. Is this what a preliminary 
examination ought to be like, Felix ? " 

''It's certainly very normal," said Milne. 

There was a long pause. Then Barbara said, " Well, I 
think the answer's obvious. I'm very ill indeed and you'd 
better take me on." She looked at him with the quick secret 
smile. 

Milne said, '' Oh, you do, do you ? " 

"Yes. It would do me all the good in the world to be 
able to talk to someone sane occasionally." 

" Unfortunately I can hardly charge your husband fees 
for that." 

" Well, who knows ? I might become less oversexed." 

" I doubt you would," said Milne expressionlessly. He 
glanced at his cigarette and was annoyed to see that his 
hand was shaking. 

Barbara's smile vanished. " I see," she said coldly. 
" Then " 

Milne pushed his chair back and got up, "Listen," he 
said rather breathlessly, "I wouldn't take you on as a 
patient if it was all that stood between me and the work- 
house. Do you understand ? " 

Barbara stared at him steadily. " Of course I under- 
stand. What could be clearer? " she said cahnly, 

" And do you also understand why ? ” 

Her eyes fluttered. " Presumably you're not interested." 
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Milne said, " You know quite W(!ll that it’s Iwcause I'm a 
datnn sight too interested. He sat down <*u the hnuul arm 
of her chair and seized her by the wrist. " Se<- ? ” 

Barbara looked down at the hand t-rasjtmg her wrist and 
smiled secretly and silently. 

“I didn’t know that psychulugisls suttt'ied frum tiusc 
human weaknesses," she said, after a mumeiu •> Nilvuec. 

" Liar 1 ” said Milne. 

“I don’t mean it Lsn’t very nice to Itnd fhev do." She 
threw her head back and gazed tip at him moekitigly. " W ell, 
now what, Feli.v ? ’’ 

Milne hesitated for a moment and then tirujqkai her wrist 
and rose quickly to his feet. 

"Now,” he said curtly, " you go away. I then repuil to 
Peter that there's damn all the matter with you." 

" But he’d be so disapiiuiuteil, K<'li.\.’' 

" I can’t help that." 

" and anyhow, it's very disapihiinting hir me, 1 was 

looking forward to being hypnotised and being made under- 
sexed and so on.” 

“ I’ll be pleas(!d to arrange that--iu mv private capaeitv.’’ 
said Milne grimly. " Now come on, Hab— stop it ami gu 
away, there’s a dear." 

Barbara hesitated for a moment, and then with a little 
shrug rose to her feet. 

"All right.” She patted at the slwk black liead ami 
walked over to the mirror. " But I think you’re rather a 
cad and rather a prig. There’s nothing worse than a man 
who makes you take off your self-r«iwct and keep your 
clothes on." 

Milne said, " Don't Ik a mutt. You know it isn't like 
that at all, don’t you ? " 

" My God, how livid I should be if I thought it was." she 
said with a grin. “ Dear Felix. Now give me my coat and 
let me shake ofi the dust of this dutiful, dwippointiii® plice," 

At eleven o’clock that night Milne finally Ixtcanw tirerl 
of waiting and said, " You haven't asked me what hapMried 
with Barbara." 

Patricia said, " Oh yes, of cour*e-™you were weing her 
today. I'd forgotten." 

" I’ve been sitting here all the evening watching you 
having forgotten," said Mine, ** Ytw've tike » cat on 
hot bricks." 
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Patricia grinned. “ Well, you know Fm far too well 
trained to ask you about what happens with a patient. 
Anyhow/' she added frankly, I know nothing did— or 
nothing much." 

'' How do you ? " 

Because if it liad, you would luive been being much nicer 
to me. You're always nice to me if you've done me dirt." 

Milne said, " Anybody 'd think I did you dirt on Monday, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays." 

" No, ass 1 But you are always particularly nice when 
guilty. When you've resisted temptation you tend to be a 
bit fed up with me." 

Milne said, " You're a disconcerting cuss at times, honey." 

" Did you just tell her there was nothing ’the matter with 
her ? " 

" Of course. As a matter of fact, it isn't true. There's 
plenty the matter with her. But nothing I want to mess 
about with." 

" Did Bal) come at you with bared teeth ? " 

" More or less." 

" What did you do about it ? " 

" I'old her to can it. She's very good-tempered about 
that sort of thing." 

" Oh Lord yes. So now what ? " 

" Now notfiing. I shall just tell Peter there's nothing I 

can do." 

" Poor Indix," said Patricia suddenly. 

" What d'you mean ? " 

" Well, it would have been fun for you. I can see Bab 
would be fun to play with." She looked at Milne with 
wkie-opm, thotightful eyes, " Honestly, though, darling, 

I think it*s a good thing even from your own point of view. 

Of ('ourstt I slittuld think so. But it would liavc been so 
fomplic'ated, and there might have been sueli a mess." 


c: II A P “r E R F O U R 

Luci.^h's ab*pointment was for eleven o'clock, but at eleven- 
fifteen there was still no sign of him. Milne was not sur- 
pri^d. He tvoiild have Imn more surprised if Lucian had 
arrived punctually. He went on working at his notes or 
Miss Lucas, 
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At eleveii-thiry, glancing nut nf 1 h% wiiuiow, AIiIik^ 
a big man with "a slight limp walk Nltmh' p.c 4 tin* g.inh^n 
gate. He was dressed in a sjants jai krf am! nil tiaiuial 
trousers. His bare head, was lienl# ami he w.e** jj 

stone aimlessly in front of him. He dii! m*t hn^k at the 
house, but walked on slowly tail of Mglii. 

Milne gave it two minutes and then wmil nut to thr gaoioji 
gate. The big man was leumnit ♦maiimt tin' \ut!l alitait 
twenty yards away, staring down at tla^ pt'ldile at lii'^ hsi. 
Milne, said. .Hallo. Aiv >mn Lm iaii f “ 

“ Yes/‘ srud tlie l)ig ma.in hooking at liiiii wiihout niailasi 
interest. 

Milne said, Tm Milne. ^ llow abfml t oining in 
Lucian seemed in ecmsider lor a itioiiit*iit, *’ All light/’ 
he said at last. He stooped, picked up tite pehlile, put it 
carefully into his pocket ami tullowed Mdne into flic liou%f% 

As they went up the path, Milne said, '* t" a sjHH'nd 
pebble or just a jHdible /'* 

" Fve .kicked it all the wa.v {r*nu Laiiiilrii Ttiwm/* :oii| 
Lucian. “ So it seemed a july in leave if iiow'.*' 

" Oh, you walked u{> ?‘' 

Yes. They say it’s good im iny leg," 

How's your leg getting on ?" 

Oh, it’s better/' .said Lucian vaguely . 

They went into the consulting room, ” .Ml drmn/'' >.iid 
Milne. " Cigarette ?" 

'' No, tlianks, doc/' 

''No/' said .Milne. Nni dor, ‘! hit's a lliiiig i alwav^ 
have to put right. I’m not a clod or/* 

Lucian smiled for the fust time, riiiietlv arni iinvairtlw 
Oh yes, Doctor/’ 

No. Fm not qualified/* 

"Doctor from my point of view,*’ »iiicl Liidaii wiiti gentle 

obstinacv* 

" Maybe. But not legally.'* 

“ I shall call you doc,” said Cucian with finality. 

" All right,” said Milne with a grin. ” It's .> Iht «{ uu m .»s!i . 
but still— — " 

"Insult?" said Lucian with sudden energy. " Til >.tv 
it is. The bastards." He lookerl at Milne iSitnight hilly. 
" Molly says she came to see you." 

"Yes." 

" And you said you coidd cure me of all sorts nf tiling**, 
whether I'd got them or not." 
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Oil come. She didn't tell you I said that." 

" Well, maybe not quite. Anyhow she liked the look of 
you." 

Milne said, " Tin glad of that." He lit a cigarette and 
added brusquely, " What have you got anyhow ?" 

" Nothing," said Lucian. " Not a bloody thing. But she 
thinks I have." 

" You're quite all right really ?" 

Lucian's eyes were wandering slowly round tlie room. 
" Quite all right," he said uninterestedly. " Except for my 
leg and one or two oddments like that. 1 liad rather a sticky 
time in the war." His eyes suddenly came back to Milne* 
" Maybe she told you about that ?" he said sharply. About 
being a prisoner and escaping and so on ?" 

" Yes. She told me a little about it." 

Ltu'ian nodded. " Well, when that happens it's bound to 
xipset you a bit* Bound to," he repeated emphatically, 
passing a hand quickly over his forehead. Milne noticed 
that just where his fair hair joined the brown skin of his 
forehead, there were sudden little beads of sweat. 

" Of course," said Milue. He smiled. " I must say it 
seems to have ahected you very little really." 

" Oh, Fm fairly tough," said Lucian. " If I weren't I 
sliouldn't be licre." He lowered his eyes to the floor and sat 
still and silent. 

" WhaFs your wife worrying about ? Any idea ?" said 
Millie. 

" Moll ? Oh, she always worries. She thinks Fm not 
well You know how’' it is." 

" Just doesn't think you're well ? Nothing in particular ?" 
Milne grinned. " Usually wives know exactly what's the 
matter witli tluir husbands. Or tliink they do. Mine always 
does." 

" Welh if she had any ideas about that she’d have told 
you," said Lucian with a quick glance. 

'' But anyhow, you yourself don't feel there's anything to 
lie done ?" 

" Not unless you can tell me what the hell's the us© of 
being alive," .saul Lucian promptly* He smiled derisively. 

Is tliat up your street, doc 

" Oh yes," said Milne calmly. " Vtvy much so. I can't 
tell you/but I might 1)© able to help you find out for yourself." 

"'How the hell could you ?" said Lucian contemptuously. 

" Well, if people find life's not worth living, iFs jbecause 
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something’s messing life up for them, (yet rid of tfuit, iiiid 

it will be worth living. Getting rid of thew things is wliat 
I'm for.” . 

Lucian gave a non-committal grunt. His pyos h.ul gono 
back to their restless, uninterested wandering. 

“ Do you want to get things right ?" .said Milne. 

" Oh yes,” said Lucian politely. 

" No, you don’t. You don’t care a damn whether they’re 
right or not. Do you ?” , , , 

Lucian looked at him for a moment and then shrugged 
his shoulders indifferently. 

Milne said, " Quite. But how about your wife t’ 

“ What about her ?” 

“ If you don’t care about it, .she does.” 

"She’s a bloody little marvel, is Moll," sai<l Luetan with 
sudden energy. "Just let me tell you what that kifl’.s 
done ” 

Ten minutes later Lucian leant back in his . liaii. His 
eyes were shining and he was breathing ijuii kly. He lookofi 
at Milne with a proud, triumphant smile. 

Milne nodded slowly. “ You’re lucky," he said. ” There 
aren’t many women like that about." 

"There aren’t any,” said Lucian. " Not like Moll." 

" And then you tell me that life isn’t worth lic'ing 1 *' said 
Milne, with a smile. 

" Oh, Moll’s nothing to do with that." 

" How d’you mean ?" 

Lucian 'said, " Nothing to do with life." 

" Isn’t that taking rather a limited view of life ?" 

The excited look faded from Lucian's face. *' Maybe," 
he said indifferently, and went back to his dispassionate 
glancing round the room. 

" Well, I should have said that if yrni feel like that alamt 
her there was a good deal that was worth living fitj," s,iid 
Milne gently. 

Lucian made no reply. 

Milne said, " By the way, you said that ytnr'd given her 
a hell of a time, I take it you mean by being away ami so 
on ? A lot to worry about ?" 

" What else could I mean ?" sard Lucian with the sudden 
suspicious glance. 

“ You’re not conscious of ever having treated Iwtr badly ? 
Been unkind to her and so on ?" As Lucian iiesitated, l»c 
added quickly, " I only ask that because though I’m very 
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much in love with my wife, I know I'm often unkind to her." 

Lucian was staring at him fixedly now. '' Did she say 
I'd treated her badly ?" 

Of course not." 

" Everything Fve done has been for the best," said Lucian 
in a curious, almost pleading, voice. " It hasn’t always 
worked out, of course. But it’s been done for the best." 

"You really feel that ?" 

Lucian's face flushed. " Of course I do," he said angrily. 
" What the hell d’you mean by asking me that ? I shouldn't 
say it if I didn’t feel it, should I ?" 

" Oh, people do sometimes say things without feeling 
them," said Milne, with a smile. 

" Well, I don’t," said Lucian sullenly. He threw himself 
back in his chair and closed his eyes. " Well, are you going 
to treat me ?" he said wearily. 

" I don't know," said Milne thoughtfully. " D’you think 
it would be a good idea ?" 

" Moll seems very keen on it. I don’t much see that you 
can do anything. But you’re welcome to try, if she wants 
you to." 

" We might try for a bit and see how we get along. I 
tliink that's what your wife wanted." 

" All right," said Lucian indifferently. 

" But if we're going to try," said Milne, " you’ve got to 
lielp. The whole thing depends on you, not on me, don't 
forget. You know what your wife wants far better than I 
do. You can give it her. * I can only help you to get things 
straight for yourself." 

Lucian nodded in his curious, abstracted way. 

" That means you'll have to be frank," said Milne* " Partic- 
ularly with yourself." 

" What d'you want me to do ?" said Lucian curtly. " I’ll 
do anything yon say. Hell, of course I will, if Moll wants it." 

" Well, it’ll mean your coming here three times a wec^k 
for an hour." 

" How long for ?" 

" I don’t know yet. We shall have to see how it goes." 

" And if I d«> tfiat for a bit, Moll will be ijappy ?" 

"If she thinks you’re getting any good out of it" 

" All right," said Lucian resignedly. " Whatever you 
say. Hew much will it cost ? Did Mofl tell you we hadn’t 
a bean ?" 

Milne saiil, " Wee'll come on to that when I see whether 
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there's anything I can do. We'll take one 
approval for the moment.” __ 

“ That’s an advance on most d(H;s ainiiow, said Liician 
bitterly. "O.K. When do we begin ?" _ 

Milne opened his engagement book. ” ('an you ni.ikti 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, •'^ay at eltu'en ? 

“I can make any time,” said Ln<'ian.__ " They won’t h-t 
me work yet anyhow. God knows why.' 

“All right then. Monday, W(>dne.sday and l-'ridav at 
eleven.” Milne wrote it down and stood up briskiv. '' hiitv. 
Then that’s all fixed.” He saw a .shathiw pass ov<t Liu ian's 
f3.ee* 

Lucian got up. "Tliat all for today thm, doo 

"I think so,” said Milne casually. " I'tdi-ss tlwic's 
anything else you’ve got to tell me — 

There was a moment’s sihmee. Milne turned aside ami 
picked up a cigarette. 

“ I don’t think so,” .said Lucian iudifh'rentlv. 

“ All right then,” .said Milne. " Cheerio.” 

"Cheerio,” said Lucian, He hesitateii a moment and 
added with a derisive smile, " D<rct«r.” 

From his window Milne watched Lnei.iu limp slowly 
down the path. His head w'as .sunk foiwanl, as it h.id hern 
when Milne had first seen him. At tlie gale he p.ins«Hl, as 
though uncertain which way to go. /Vfter .1 nuunent !»’ 
fumbled in his pocket, and prtKlucing the iK-hble, dioi>iM>d 
it on the pavement. Milne heard the r.isp of his shoe on 
the ground as he kicked it, and the rattle of the ja-hhle on 
the pavement. Lucian limped .slowly after it out tif sight. 

Milne sat for a moment in thought. Then, lisitig. he 
walked quickly to the front door and t-arefullv propjK'ci u 
slightly open. Going back tt» his de.sk he picked tqt a 
pencil and began to scribble some notes. 

It was twenty minutes before Lnci.»n ndurneil. He 
walked straight in and said, " What you don't know is that 
I nearly murdered her once." 

Milne said, " Oh yes ?” 

"Tried to strangle her after we'd Ixscn tiancing. That's 
what she's worried about. She thinks I might do it next 
time and be hanged.” He smiled crookedlv. 

“ Any idea why you did ?” said Milne. 

" No.” 

"Why didn't you actually kill her ?” 
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Lucian frowned. Fm damned if I know. Something 
happened that interrupted and then I didn't want to." He 
shook his head. " 'ilie whole thing was pretty silly, and I 
can't remember a lot about it. We'd been out and I was 
damned tired." 

Milne said, " I see." 

" I thought you ought to know about that, but it slipped 
my mind." 

" Oh yes," said Milne. " I think that's important. It'll 
give us sometlung to go at." 

Lucian nodded. His eyes had begun to travel listlessly 
round the room again. For a moment Milne hesitated. 
Then ha made up Ins mind. 

" Thanks very much," he said, " Tliat'll give me some- 
thing to think about before our next meeting," 

Lucian nodded again. " I thought you ought to know," 
he said dully. He turned towards tlie door. 

" Can you find your way out ?" said Milne. 

" Sure." 

" Rigid, (diettrio." 

" Cheerio," saitl laician. He hesitated for a moment and 
fuming his lu^ad, looked at Milne. 

" Clieerio," he repeati^d, and went out. 

Milne's room at the Clinic was large, but it had once been 
larger still. It was s('|)arated on one side from Tautz's 
room by a thin partition. It was impossible to hear what 
was being .said next door, but Milne could usually hear the 
faint mutler of the patient's voice and occasionally the 
louder, brisker voice of lautz himself. 

Mi.ss Liu'as was getting on. She no longer cried all the 
tiuHJ, her haiuls slmok less, and slie was beginning to talk 
fairly fn*ely about luu- everyday life. Milne was not hurrying 
her. He stnu*k rigitlly to the principle cd "through the 
pieseiit to tlu^ past " aiai distrusted short <‘uts. He sat 
listening patiently while she ramldetl on., tt‘lHng him about 
tlu‘ lifii of a twt*nty«eig!ii -year-old spinster typist*— at least, 
abotii simu) of it. Hiion there would come a time to lay a 
firm and inquiring linger on the gaps and omissions and 
the revealing dodging of issues. But not yet. Meanwhile 
there was nothing inurh to do, except for an oc:casional 
cluiet prompting ; and even that was becoming Ie.ss and less 
necessary. For all practical purposes, Mm Lucas could have 
managed this part of the treatment by herself. 
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But if it was dull and quiet in Milne’s rooin, il was neither 
next door, where Tautz was applying actiw technicptc to a 
demure, red-haired, eighteen-year-old’ who hud shucked her 
parents by stealing like a jackdaw. Tautz was rather always 
a noisy performer, and his patient's deninren<“-;s vanished 
as soon as she lay down on the amch. Hus aftiTunun mutters 
were obviously coming to a climax. Milne emild h<‘ur the 
drone of the girl’s voice gradually rising in pitch .ind intensity. 
Now and again there would be a sharp but k fruin T.mtz and it 
would sink again into a murmur, onlv tu ht'jtiu the ;.:rudual 
crescendo again in a few moments. Milne could nut i'epre.ss 
a grim smile. He had an idea that the lid niiglit come off 
the pot at any moment. 

With a conscientious effort he returned t<» Miss Lucas. 
She had turned her head away from him and wu% sjH'uking 
in a low mutter, so that it was dittii'ult to cati h her words. 
Her eyes were closed. She was talking of luu atmt in that 
queer, half-hypnotised monotone- nevei' seen why Mutttmy 
felt like that about her she’s always been so nii e tii.tt loeket 
she gave me lockets have pictures in them urn- o{ .Mummy's 
it had a picture of her father he hud a bij; be.ud." There 
was a tiny pause. “ It was on a chain g.ohi it was golden 
slumbers kiss your eyes piano tuner one d.tv lie * ,uiie when 
we were all out I canie back and found him .it the d.hu' IMtch 
was inside and he was barking. Patch — ” She stopped 
for a moment. " Patch," she said again. 1 heie was a long 
pause. Then she heaved a deep sigh and lay silent. Her 
eyes opened and stared blankly up at the ceiliiig. 

Milne leant forward. " Try nut to .stop." he s.iid gently. 
" It’s much better. Yoii’i-e getting the knack of it now. But 
try not to control it at all. Just go .straight on with wlmtever 
comes into your head." 

‘‘ I thought I was," said Miss imeas. 

“ You are most of the time. But evn v now ami agaui 
you switch a bit.’’ 

“ I’m sorry, Mr. Mihie.*’ 

“ That’s all right. It’s coming. Who’s Fatcii ?" 

My terrier." 

" All right. Well, start from him." 

_ Miss Lucas dosed her eyes. " Patch," she said tenl.i- 
tively. There was a long pause, 

" Go on," said Milne quickly, 

“ pog,” she said at length. ‘ " Cat. iffiyUis mhI Maiwn was 
a cat. Marian new blue frock had a split umier tlte atm — - " 
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There was a sudden terrific uproar in the next room. 
The demure red-haired girl had suddenly started to scream 
and shout hysterically. Tautz .seemed to be shouting too. 
Miss Lucas stopped and sat up, startled. 

'■ What's happening ?” she said anxiously. 

" Just somebody getting excited." 

There was a loud crash and a tinkle of glass. The shouting 
stopped for a moment. Then Tautz barked something and 
there was another crash. 

" They’re throwing things !" said Miss Lucas in an awed 
voice. 

" It’s nothing," said Milne. " They’re only playing the 
fool. Listen." 

The red-haired girl liad begun to laugh heartily, and so 
had Tautz. He said something, and the conversation lap.sed 
into an audible mutter. 

" It sounds as though they were having rather a nice 
time,” said Miss Lucas rather wistfully. 

*‘ Why ?" .said Milne, with a smile, Do you like throw- 
ing things about ?" 

" Sometimes I'd like to," said Miss Lucas unexpectedly. 
" Sometimes I'd give anything to throw things.” Her lips 
trembled slightly. 

“ There's a great deal to be said for it,” said Milne. " That’s 
why those booths in fairs are so attractive — ^you know, 
the ones where you pay sixjxmce and throw wooden balls 
at crockery." 

"Do jHiopIe do that?" said Miss Lucas. “I’ve never 
been to a fair." She thought for a moment or two and then 
leaned back, closed her eyes and sighed, 

" Let's go on,” said Milne, “ Start from ‘locket.’ " 

" Locket,” said Miss Lucas obediently. “ Mummy's, 
i’hv picturt' of her father. He had a big Ixsard.” A frac- 
tional pause. ” Beaver. Beaver fur. Beavers build dams. 
It .sounds like a swear word.” A long pause. 

" Try not to stop," said Milne patiently. 

" What on earth were you up to this afternoon ?” said 
Milne, as he and Tautz were drinking their tea, “ I very 
nearly eame in to .separate you once," 

" Oh, it WHS nothing," said Tautz casually. “ She started 
to be excited and .shout. She said, ' I shall throw at you.' 
[ said, ‘ O.K. go ahead, throw.’ So she threw." 

'* V¥hat did she throw ?” 
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“ A little ^tool. It was only a little one." 

Milne said, "Well, I'm glad it was uniy a little une. U 

broke something, didn’t it ?" 

"Oh yes. It broke a vase. Then I threw a enshum at 
her and that knocked down some books ami then we iauyh." 

" What fun you have.” 

Tautz shrugged his shoulders and poked at his tliiek spre- 
tacles. "Only she is acting out u bit. i'here is a lut uf 
aggression there. She will have to uet it niit iinue vet. 
He thought for a moment. “ I think siie will hit iim •..h.h;' 
he added with quiet satisfactioti. 

Milne said, “Why did you throw the rmtiiun ha. k at 
her? Isn’t that rather playing along with it "" 

“Yes, yes,” said Taut/.. " 1 kiiow thev .dw.ivs .sa>- tliat. 
But what else can I do, Feli.'t ? Site say ' I throw.' 1 say 
‘O.K. Throw.’ You agree that’s right, <'h 

“ Can’t tell without being there,” s.tid Milite. ''Hut I 
can see it miglit be.” 

"Right. Then she throw, Now what ? H I jiml inter- 
pret and say, ‘This is your aggression ’ tlieu i stand awav 
from her. I am wisdom. Cod, Huper-ego._^ tViisui. She 
will not trust later. Nobody ever trusts (»od." U<- beg.ui to 

bounce a little at tlic knees. " Hut if I ilnow liark a 

cushion ! T/ti-n I say, 'That i-s *mr aggtessioit. It is 

nice to throw. You like it. I like it. Now why " He 
bounced violently. “ You sett, h'elix ? We air logethei, 
See ?” 

“Yes,” said Milne. "And very nice ton. Hut I still 
think it’s playing along for all that.” 

“Ah, playing along,” said Taut/, impafieiitlv. " Vou 
get these phrases and they restrict your tei hnique. I know 
what I do." He pounded himself ini the ehrst, "I was 
there. The man who write books alsmt not playing idung, 
he was not there 1” 

"Oh quite,” said Milne. “I was only thinking of the 
general principle.” 

“ There are no general principle," saitl Taut/, lemin ing 
excitedly. “ Not a damn one. Hue ?" 

“ Well, one of these days you'll get a nvmplioiuamae," 
said Milne grimly. " And then you'll see." 

“ I think I got one now," said Tautz calmly. " But we 
shall see.” 


Once a month Dr. Pile stopped expiwsinf the pychtatric 
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point of view to architects and advertising agents and held 
a meeting of the Clinic workers to discuss policy and ex- 
change views/' Nobody but Dr. Pile enjoyed it much. 
Garsten had once said, After a day's work I haven't got 
any views. And if I had, I’m damned if I'd exchange them 
for any of Norris's — not without a sizable cash adjustment." 

As they settled down Garsten said to Milne, " I give this 
exactly twe^nty minutes and then Fm off. Coming ?" 

Milne said, " Yes. But don't go until I've seen you. 
There's a thing I want to ask you about." 

" Well now, fellow labourers in the vineyard," said Pile, 
beaming fatly round lum. "What's doing?" 

" Hans has been doing some active technique and it's 
broken a vase," said Milne. Tautz aimed a good-natured 
kick at his ankle. 

" A vase ?" said Pile jovially. " Has he started hitting 
people over the head ?" 

" Rather significant, isn't it ?" said Paston with a giggle* 
" vShat taring of the receptacle for flowers ?" 

" Was that the little red-haired girl ?" said Phyllis Snow. 

" Yes," said Tautz. " She acts out a bit. It is all right. 
She's getting on." 

" Good," said Pile. There was a moment's pause. " Look, 
unless anybody's got anything of particular interest, I'd like 
to spend a few minutes on policy." 

" A very few minutes, Norris," said Garsten. " The 
other labourers in tlie vineyard have had a hard day. You're 
the cha]i who turned up at tlie seventh hour." 

" And still got the full day's rate," said Milne. 

Pile joined in the general laugh. " Yes. All right. Five 
minutes and no more. It's about this money from the 
Marchand 'frust. I think we may have to put up with a 
visitation from Sir (k‘urge," 

What, iwt^ethornc ?" said Garsten. " Good God 1" 

" I know," said Pile apologetically, " But it's quite reason- 
ahh\ After all, lu/s ('hairman of the Marchand Trustees. 
If they're gt>ing to give u$ money, he naturally wants to take 
a look at wind we're doing/' 

" Well, we'd better not let him come when Hans is acting 
out aggression with his red-head," said Garsten. " I doubt 
he/d <iuite understand/' 

" Will he understand anything ?" said Milne. " I always 
think of him as about the dumbest dumb pill-doctor in 

England/' 
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“ Oh, I wouldn't say that," said Pile reasonably. " He’s 
a bit sticky, of course. Definitely sticky. But he’s on the 
way to conversion. Otherwise we .shouldn't have a chance 
of this money." 

" What you mean,” said Garsten, " is that he’s prepared 
to pay a few thousand of somebody vise’s laoney to hedge 
on the Psychiatric Stakes." 

“ Put it like that if you like," said Pile, shrugging. " But 
there it is. He’s got control of the money and we want some. 
All I’m saying is that it’s perfectl}' reasonable for him to 
come.” 

There was a slightly hostile silence. 

“ What's he going to do if he does come ? " .said Milne. 

“ We should ha%'e to put on some sort of show for him." 

" Show ?’’ said Garsten. " Looks as though we shall 
want Hans and his red-head after all" 

"Do you mean he’ll want to— to sit in on a case ?" said 
Phyllis Snow nervously. ‘‘ Becaust* reallv-—— ” 

“ No, no 1" said Pile. " Ntdhing like that, of course.” 

“ I could do a demonstration t»f hypnotism if ym like," 
said Fasten helpfully. 

“I should think that would 1 h* a riot," said Garsten. 
“Use the old boy as a subject and Ieav»t him with an after- 
suggestion that he should give Norris ii\<‘ thutisand a year 
instead of two.” 

“No, no!” said Pile again. "It won’t be that sort of 
thing at all. What lie’ll probably want tt> do is just to me«*t 
you all and— and hear what you'Ve <lt»ing. Just informally," 

" Well, I don’t know, Norris." saitl Gaistea. shaking 'his 
head. "But I should have tliought von weie taking ipiite 
a chance. If I really start telling Sir G. wh.it I’m iloing. 
one of two things will happen. Kitlier {«) he won’t know 
what the hell I'm talking about, or (A) he will and he won’t 
like it. bo either way it won’t help mueit , ' ’ 

“Oh cornel" .said Pile cheerfully, " V.iu’re talking as 
though he were an ignoramus." 

“ Well, isn't he ?" 

“Oh no. This isn't his field, of coune. But after all, 
he s a very eminent man." 

“ Eminent ?" smd Milne. " He's notorious." 

Well,^ there it is/* said PQa, slightif irrilit^Ki* “ IVt 
.got mm interested and IVa got the proiniii! lif this iiitnievi 

If you re all so prejudicad that you'd ratliw we the 

opportunity than had a few minutes' talk with him-—" 
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“ We can’t do that,” said Dr. Snow, with unexpected 
firmness. 

Pile beamed. “ Trust Phyllis to put the job first.” 

" It’s not a question of putting the job first,” said Garsten 
irritably. ‘‘ It’s a question of whether it really helps the job 
to take money from a man like P'reethorne who doesn’t 
understand it, doesn’t believe in it, has always opposed it 
publicly, and now wants a cheap hedge in case there might 
be something in it.” 

" I don’t see what all the fuss is about,” said Paston. 
" Two thousand quid is two thousand quid. It’s only a 
question of doing Sales Talk Number One, isn’t it ?” 

” Exactly,” said Pile. 

On the way home, Garsten said, " That will be a bloody 
mess. I know Freethorne. He’s poison.” 

" I hope he likes Paston 's Number One sales talk,” said 
Milne. 

" The one good thing about it is that he’ll almost certainly 
tell Norris to get rid of Paston. We might encourage 
Paston to cast his horoscope or something. He would for 
twopence. I'll bet.” 

They walked on in silence. After a while Milne said, 
" I’ve got a case I want to ask you about. Very schizoid.” 

" Oh God 1” said Garsten. 

" It sticks out a mile. Half the time he just isn’t there 
when you talk to him.” 

” Mentally speaking, has his back turned to you ?" 

" Yes.” 

" Busy looking inside at himself.” 

” I know. Wtill, what I wanted to ask you was your view 
of the cliances of doing anything for that sort. I’ve always 
found that if you can make contact you're all right.” 

” If you can. That’.s the snag." 

” Quite. They c.an’t form any .sort of ndatiomship. But 
if you do succeed in getting them interested ?” 

tlarsten .saitl, “ 'I'hen there’s quite a reasonable chance. 
I’ve had two in the last few years. One I couldn’t do 
anything with. Just couldn’t get near him. The other I 
got going after a bit, and did quite a job for.” 

" How did you get him going ?” 

” Well, he wasn't too far gone. He still had quite a lot 
of contact with the outside world. He still liked golf, for 
example, f simply looked for things like that and used them.” 
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“ This chap will still come tu life if you talk ahuui hUwife," 
"That’s the sort of thing. Anything outsiilc !iiius«>lf that 
he’s really interested in. But schizoids arc hlundy (litlii-nlt. 
There’s no doubt about that. Of course it he’s too 
withdrawn, you might try convulsion thcMpv." 

Milne said, "My difficulty at the moment is to hung 
him alive — or even wanting to be alivt*.'' 

“Of course it is. He’s hud enough of the umI world. 
He’s got one of his own in tlie making. Your joh i:„ tu sell 
him the idea that the real world’s a better jil.u e," 

“Not so easy in view of what it's done to him. He’s a 
war case.’’ 

Garsten said, "Oh, one of those?" He shook hi-, head. 
“Well, of course if wc arrange the real world so th.tt some 
people get hell on earth, we shall ahv.ivs get jilenfv wlio'll 
think up a better one, for themselves. Atid then people like 
you and me haven’t got much of au argunauit." 


C H A I’ T li K !•' i I-' 

Patricia said, “ Hey you -it's ten o'clock. It son don't get 
up soon you’ll be cursing me Iwatjsc the whole momnig's 
gone.’’ 

She came and sat on the side of the l«'d and }>rodded 
Milne gently in the stomach and saici, " Teti (j’elock " .igaim 

"Golly — is it really?” .said Milne sleepily. He put out 
a hand, took hers, and closed his eyes again. ’’ 1 feel iis 
though I could sleep for a week." 

Patricia kissed him lightly oit the top of Ins head and 
went towards the door. 

“Don't go, for Pete’s sake. Hhino,” said Mtlne, sittitig 
up hurriedly. “ I shall never get up if .vmi tin." 

“Well, there's no earthly reason %vhy you should, It'.s 
vSunday. I only woke you because you ki<' k up such a fuss 
if I don’t.” 

“No, no,” said_ Milne firmly. “ Mmst get up." He pul 
out a hand. Patricia hesitated and then came hack and sat 
on tte bed again. 

' Look, I can’t stay. Come on, I'll Me vou <ui{ of lied 
and then I must go." 

" What’s the rash ?" said Milne lazily. 

T> ^ Janet's Sunday off, anti if we're going out 

I ve got to iron myself and one thing and another." 
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Going out ?’* said Milne vaguely. 

Yes. To Barbara and Peter. We fixed it when they 
came." 

"Oh, that's tonight ?" 

" Yes. Don't you want to go ?" 

Milne said, " I don't mind. I'd just forgotten." He 
tlirew back the bedclothes and swung his legs out of bed. 

" We needn’t go if— if it'll be awkward for you," said 
Patricia casually. 

"Awkward ?" Why should it be ?" 

" I just thought it might after your last encounter with 
Bab." 

" Oil, Lord, no !" said Milne sliortly. He yawned and 
stretched himself. 

Patricia smiled at liim rather uncertainly and said, 
" You're all rumpled. I always like it when you're rumpled." 
She jumped up quickly before he could reply and said briskly, 
" Now the eternal Sunda}?' problem. Big breakfast which 
will be nice and spoil your lunch, or just toast which will be 
beastly and not spoil your lunch ?" 

Milne looked at her for a moment. She looked absurdly 
young in her bright cotton overall. " Come here, awful," 
he said, with a grin. 

Patricia hesitated and then came one step nearer. 

" You mustn't look at me too closely," she said in awkward 
defensiveness. " Fm not made up." 

Milne said, " I know. Your nose is shiny." 

" Well, Fm getting old ; and if youYe going to look at me 
I need to be warned." 

" You look about seventeen." He stretched out a hand. 
She took it but did not come any closer. 

" You'll cold sitting there," she said, a trifle un- 

steadily. " IFs bittex today." 

Milne said. " Listen. I'Ve just liad a 'phone call from 
my brokers." He pulled her down so that she was sitting 
beside him. " He tells me that Rhino Proprietary shares 
are very weak. There has been heavy selling. They now 
stand at threepence nominal" He put an arm round her 
waist and squeezed liard. 

Patrick said, " Threepence ? They were sixpence only 
a day or two ago. Anyhow, I thought you were going to 
sell out." 

Milne said, " Fm seriously considering it. But I doubt 
anyone would take them off me." 
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“No,” said Patricia sadly. “The propcif\- is nnu- of 

little value.” , , , , 

The silly game came out pat enough, but slie wa?, still 
sitting away from him, despite his eiu ircling .um, .nul he 
could feel that she was trembling. 

He said foolishly, "Are you cold? but iu* know that 
wasn’t it. He turned and put both arms round her and 
kissed her, and waited for that (piick, Imngry ivspouso that 
he knew so well and half dreaded. It di<l n<>t inme. Up 
said, “Darling Rhino,” and kissed her again. She was 
looking at him with the grey eyes, llien she made .t small 
movement to escape and said, ” Yes. Hut I uui'd get on." 

He let her go at once. She put her hand up to hei iiair 
and it was trembling violently. She got up .uid s.iid, " I'il 
run your bath. The water's beautifullv hot." 

Milne said, “ Damn the bath and damn tlie w.iter. Tome 
back. Rhino.” 

She stood there and said, "No. 1- I iwii't." 

“Oh, all right,” he .said, with ehihlisli auger. " l! ih.tt's 
how you feel.” 

Patricia said drearily, "Oh (lod i.m't \«iu M'e I'm 
on the wrong foot — and-and frightened ,uul- 

He looked at her standing there and h.iteii hitn^eli. He 
said gently, "Yes. Of course I see. I’m soiiy. pet." She 
did not reply but went out iiuicklv. 

Milne suddenly realised that he wa'' eoUi, He put on 
his dressing-gown and wt'iit slowly along, to the h.itliruom. 
As usual, having slept for ten horns inste.id of right, he felt 
tired and his head ached slightly. He turned on tin* bath 
taps and moved over to get Ids razor. As he did so he caught 
sight of his face in the mirror, and saw the ijneer, < hi!ili-*h, 
peevish expression that narrowed his elieeks, tightened hi.'^ 
full lips into a thin line, and seemetl to sink the light bine 
eyes deeper into their sockets. Tiie expiession slat tied him. 
That was because she liadn’t come to his ea.Hual whistle. 
He had badgered her and bullied her and thieaif'ued to 
leave her, and then because he felt warm ami sh'epy .ttid 
she had looked pretty he had clicked his imgers. And 
because she had hesitated and hadn’t rushed at him hke 
a spaniel bitch, he had been surprisetl and angry. Yes, 
surprised. The steam from the bath clouded the,' mirtwi. 
But he stood for some moments gazing with puz/led honor 
at the blurred unage of his face. There were Lady Mai afield 
and Mrs. Betts and Miss Lucas and Mrs. Sars imdi all 
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of them, and he was kind and patient and understanding. 
But Patricia was unhappy and frightened — frightened of 
him. And that face was his reply. Just that. 

I'he Edges lived in an appallingly ugly and very 
comfortable house near Finchley Road, Peter, who had no 
eyes to speak of, defended it on the ground tliat he never 
personally stood in the Finchley Road and studied the 
architecture of his house. What lie wanted was to get inside 
and find a fire, a comfortable chair, a drink and a decent 
meal. He dealt with this side of life very lavishly, and left 
the rest to Barbara. As Milne accepted his first drink he 
felt again that whilst Peter’s house was a standing joke, it 
was rather a cheerful and pleasant place to visit. 

It was nearly nine wlien Milne and Patricia arrived, and 
the party was in tlic full of its limited swing. The big 
drawing-room was full of people, smoke, and a gabble of talk. 

Peter said, IVe got a chap I particularly want you to 
meet.” He took Milne by the arm and piloted him through 
the crowd, ” Extraordinarily capable man. Plead of 
Fenshaws in Mincing Lane. Very big man in the commodity 
market—” He seized a tall, thin man who was passing, 
** Hey— Phil. Want you to meet Imlix Milne,— Phil 
Fensiiaw.” 

Milne and the tall man shook hands. ” Felix is a psycho- 
analyst,” said Peter. ” Sees light through people.” 

” Golly !” said the thin man, recoiling slightly with a grin. 
” I don’t know tliat I want to talk to him 1” 

'fhat’s right, Imlix, isn't it?” said Peter. He was 
fluslied and sw'cating a. good deal. ” Yon just look at them 
and s{‘.e right through them ?” 

I)t']>cnds what tlicy’re made of,” said Milne. 

** lalking alxnit seeing tlirungh things,” said the thin 
man. “ I ^'yun know the story about the wiiKhnv cleaner ?” 

'' No/’ said Milne politely. 

” I'ell him that,” said Peter, clapping the thin man on 
slioulder. ” lie ouglit to know that. Go on— you can’t 
slKK‘k him. It’s nothing to what his patients tell him every 
day. Is it, Imlix ? Hdlo, honey— !” He drifted away. 

” It*H an old one,” said the thin man, ” so stop me if you 
have hearil it. But it appears there was a chap married a 
widow—” 

Barbara was talking to a buidy man in a double-breasted 
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suit, with a neat round bald patch like a tonsuro in t he uuddle 
of his thick, curly iron-grey hair. He, was le.-uiiut; 

Barbara, talking confidentially, with a. kn'iwing siuile. Slie 
was looking up at him with the .sardDiiie hhu; cat's <'\is. and 
smiling back. Milne reflected that if ymi tluaight ynu wen^ 
making a hit with Barbara, there was imthing ninre .nb.iiny 
than to see her talk to anything else in tronsei y even it it 
was seventy and had a wooden leg! 

“ How about another drink ?" .said the thin man, “ t'nme 
on, you’re behind the party. Have aimtiier of 
whiskies before the old devil drinks it all hiin.wif.” 

Milne took the glass and lit a cigarette. The thin man 
turned to a small, rather htUtered lonkin.t; blondi- woman 
who was in the act of pouring out a drink. " .Now, Susie - 
how many’s that ? By the way -iny wife Hr. Mthie.” 

“ Not doctor," said Milne. 

" Oh, you’re not a doctor ? .Mr. Milne then. He's a 
psycho-analyst, Susie. That’ll teach yun." 

" Isn’t that something nule ?" .said the little Idniidc wuinaii 
owlishly. She seemed a trifle drunk. 

“I wish you could psycho-aualys<> Inr. Mr. Milne," .said 
the thin man, putting an arm rotiiid twi. " I've never aren 
such a girl for whisky. Love it, don’t ytm. Sm- ?" 

“ I adore it,” said the blomle woman soherlv. " Ikui’t 
you?” 

Not much, said Milne, with a smile, *' i«jves me a 
head.” 


^ "Only if you don’t drink enough of it," she said firmly. 
‘ Dnnk enough of it. you haven't go/ a head " She fumed 
to her husband. " You say he’s a irsvcho iwvt’h'iNinalv.sf ?" 
'' That’s right." 

All about sex, isn't it ?" she saitl aeeusinglv fo Milne, 
Not all." said Milne. 

„ " small woman, waving a hand vaguely. 

You cant tell we." She prixlded her hmshand in the 
waistco^. ‘ I know his type. Don’t I, darling ? I know 
them. She shook her head at Milne and w.ilkecl r.ifher 
unsteadily away. 

I never knew such a girl as that," said the thin man 
full of beans. She's alwavs lieen like 

that. 


" Remarkable,” said Milne. 


At about half-past nine the thin man went in search of 
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another drink, and Milne seized tlie opportnnity to edge 
over towards Barbara. She was talking again to the man 
with the tonsure. 

Barbara greeted him with correct hostess enthusiasm, but 
not, as far as he could see, witli anything else. The tonsured 
man was introduced as Julian Briant. 

Milne said, '' You’re looking very beautiful, Bab.” She 
was. The close-fitting powder blue dress did exactly what 
it was intended to do. 

Like it ?” said Barbara, looking down at herself. 

” Oh, the frock?” said Milne, with a grin. "'I hadn't 
noticed that.” 

The tonsured man made a gesture of comic fury. There 
you are 1 ” he said plaintively. “ Here have I been at her 
all the evening and I never thought of saying that.” He 
shook his head sadly, Slow. That's me. And getting 
slower.” 

” Oh, Felix is a model of tact,” said Barbara, with a quick 
glance at Milne. ” That's his profession.” 

” Oh, yes,” said Briant. So you were telling me. I 
know all about it, you ssee,” he added to Milne. 

” I wouldn't take too much notice of what Barbara tells 
you,” said Milne, with a smile. ” It's all guesswork.” 

” Doesn't she come and discuss all her— cr — proUenis with 
you ?” said the tonsured man, grinning. 

” No,” said Milne firmly. ” She does not.” 

” Well, that's what she told me,” said Briant. ” And I 
was going to say if you wanted any help— — 

” I soon should,” said Milne. ” Any analyst who took 
lier on would soon need a fire brigade,” 

'Fhe tonsured man roared with laughter. 

” There, you are, you see,” said Barbara, ” Tact, Felix 
is noted for it. Look, Felix — where's Pat ? I haven't seen her,” 

” Nor have I since we came. But she's here somewhere,” 

Barbara said, ” My God, tlicre she is— talking to Mrs, 
Imashaw ! I must go and rescue her,” 

She went quickly across the room, Patricia, in a weak 
tactical position in a corner, was being solemnly harangued 
by the little blonde woman. fSh-e was wearing a gallant 
smile, wliich Milne saw change to an expression of relief as 
Barbara arrived. 

” It must be very interesting work, this of yours,” said 
Briant, ” I'm interested, because as a matter of fact,.. Tin 
a bit of a pychologist myseli” 
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"We all are,” said Milne, with a rather we.irv smile, 

" whether we like it or not.” , . , 

" Oh yes. But it comes into my Wiirk—praciica! |>s\ iiia- 
logy. I’m in advertising.” 

** Oh yes/^ 

" I know a lot of people .say that the psv. hu analy.sis is 
all sex. But what I say is, what about it You'w got to 
admit that sex is important.” 

" Very important indeed.” 

"Yes. People may not like_ it. hut Imm.m n.ituic^ is 
human nature. And there s nothing you ran do will d. 

" Have you ever noticed,” said Milne .sudilenly, " that 
when we say a thing is ‘ human nature, ' we ahv.ivs mean 

something bad ?” , , 

" I don’t quite follow you, .said the tonsured m.in. 

“ Well, you never hear anybody say that Ixuug kiml. or 
gentle, or unselfish is ' just human nature ' do you i* 1 liey 
only say that about lust, or selfishm\ss, or la/.imss, or w,tr or 
something deplorable.” 

"That’s true,” said the tonsured in.iu. Ih.tt.s very 
true. I’d never thought of that before.” He p.uised for a 
moment, .symbolically removed his hat and p.is.,ed on. ** Now 
you take my profession ” 

Milne reached forward and piekiai up .inofiier whi.sky. 
“ Yes ?” he said recklessly. , 

“In my profession,” said Mr. Briant, " if.s prticticjdly 
all psychology really. I .'dw.tys .say you t:at> have the lH*st 
lay-out and art work in tlu' world and it still won't get you 
across the street without p.sydioIogy. Don’t you agree 

" I do indeed,” said Milne. 

"Nothing vulgar, mind you," said Mr. Bii.t«t. ” I <lon’t 
believe in vulgar advertising. There sun ja-ople wlio ssiy 
that all you’ve got to do is to lay it on pretty thick. Tit 
never have that.'*' He brushed vulgsiritv stside witti si wave 
of the hand. " No. The way 1 Ireik at it is this. There's got 
to be a sex angle. WeTe men of the world ami we may as 
well face it. People will have it and we enn't do withon’t it. 
But it’s got to be subtle, if you see what I mean ?" 

" I see exactly what you mean.** 

" Of course it’s easier with some things than others,” 
said Mr. Briant pensively. ” If you’re selling stiKkings now, 
there’s no difficulty at all in working in the j)sycholi)g;itai 
an^le. Or with scent. Or even soap. But you come on to 
a hue of aeam chaise, and it gets more difttcuU.” 
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Milne nodded profoundly. The last drink had been a 
marked success. A warm, comfortable glow was spreading 
through him, and he was beginning to enjoy himself. 

The tonsured man said, “ Mine isn't k big concern, of 
course, I don't handle any of these half a million pound 
accounts. Tell the truth, I wouldn't give a thank you for 
them. Lose one and you're bust. What I like is to take a 
small account and make it grow." 

“ Much more fun." 

'' Yes. But all the same, we're up-to-date. We like to 
feel that our clients get the most modern and scientific service 
there is going. Now this business of psychology is a science 
in itself," 

“ Part science, part art," said Milne. '' Possibly part 
hokum at times even." 

Mr. Briant laughed. " Well, you ought to know. But 
anyhow, I reckon it's a real science. Whenever I get an 
account, I always say to myself, ' Now what's the psycholo- 
gical angle on this ? ' " 

" Well, witli stockings, of course, the psychological angle 
will be looking slightly upwards from ground level," said 
Milne foolishly. 

Mr. Briant roared with laughter. " Too true. Though 
mind you, I ha%)e heard people say that it isn't as easy to 
advertise stockings as you'd think. The men may look at 
your stuff, but it’s the women who buy." 

** Substitution," said Milne. 

Mi^aning what ?" 

'' Woman buying identifies herself with woman in the 

picture." 

" Well, yes, that’s true. But you take this cheese 
proposition." 

"dieese?" 

" Yi^s. Now Lve got a line of cream cheese. Good stuff, 
miuil you. Ihit just ordinary cream cheese. Can’t move it, 
WIi,v ? BcH^ause. we've never got the psychological angle on 
cheese." 

" Btu'austi you don't know where to look," said Milne 
firmly. " ('heese. A milk product;" He looked at Mr. 
Briant im|uiringly. " Doesn't that give you a lead ?" 

" 1 don't get it" 

"My dear man," said Milne, shaking his head sadly*. 
He was feeling very happy indeed now* "My dear. man* 
Milk, Mother," 
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“ The home and so on ?" 

“ The child at the breast.” 

“Well yes,” said the tonsured man, scratcluni' dnubt- 
fully at his bald patch. “We’ve run the lutnu' story, of 
course. But it’s the psychological angle 1 was re,iU\- after.” 

" You’ll never find a more p.syrhulogical angle than that," 
said Milne with conviction. “ It goes riglit liat k to first 
principles.” He finished his drink. " lake it from me, 
you can’t go wrong with the milk apiH'al. Wliy liave milk 
bai-s been such a success ? Wliy do people eat milk choro- 

late?” „ 

“ I believe you mav have got .something there, s,ud .Mr. 
Briant. “ That advertisement of ('adhury's now r” 

" Exactly.” 

There was a short pause. 

“And you reckon that’.s the p.sychulogical une.ie s.iid 
Mr. Briant, with a trace of disappnintimmt. 

“ Yes.” 

“ It seems a bit far-fetched,” said Mr. Briant lasitaiitly, 

“Far-fetched?” said Milne indiguantlv. "Of course 
it’s far-fetched. You said you wanted something subtle, 
didn’t you ?” 

“That’s right. But of course we mustn't o\'cido it. ,Mr. 
Milne. It’s got to be something our public will cotton 
on to. And there’s not much it will cotton on to, you 
know.” 

"Not consciously," .said Milne. “But rm not sure that 
you want to spend your time fluttering round the Fgo. Why 
not make an occasional pass at the Id ?” 

"What I had in mind," said Mr. Hriiint peisevetingly, 

" was the psychological health angle. Yon know it bucks 

you up. Makes you feel younger. Makes your wife more 
contented. Get me ?" 

"If you’re going to sell aplirodisiucs,” s.iid Milne, *' the 
first thing to realise is that they ihm't nukt people feel 
younger, they make them feel older.” 

"You mean they’re no good?" sahi Mi. Kriaut, faintly 
puzzled. 

" Broadly speaking," said Milne vaguely. 

"Now a toothpaste," said Mr, Briaiit, " j:* a diilerent 
proposition. The psychological angle's clear enough. It's 
more a matter of distribution." 

"The psychological angle on toothuaste is that it cleans 
your mouth,” said Milne, and stopired 
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That’s right. White teeth are attractive.'’ 

'' And so is a sweet breath.” Milne felt suddenly tired 
and irritated, ” Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecarj^, 
to sweeten my imagination.” He laughed rather bitterly. 
** There ought to be a big enough market for toothpaste, 
God knows,” 

Mr. Briant said, ” D’you reckon there’s anything in the 
flavour ?” 

There’s something in damn nearly everything,” said 
Milne, ” That’s what makes life so" complicated.” He 
straightened himself and looked round the room. ” I must 
go and find my wife.” 

” Half a minute,” said Mr. Briant, laying a hand on his 

arm, Just before yon go ” He hesitated as though 

not sure how to go on. 

Yes ?” said Milne impatiently. 

“ Mine isn’t a big concern,” said Mr. Briant. ” I don’t 
handle these big accounts. But all the same, we get these 
problems ” 

” Yes ?” 

And I like to feel we’re giving the best possible service.” 
Mr. Briant stared across the room. ” Now I’d like to feel 
that there was somebody I could go to — somebody really 
first class — when there’s a psychological angle in it.” His 
eyes came back to Milne inquiringly. ” Sort of consultant, 
if you understand.” 

Milne looked at him a little blankly, 

** We’re not a rich concern,” said Mr. Briant modestly, 
” But we know that expert advice costs money. What we 
want is somebody we can put the problem to who’ll give us 
the psychological angle on it— for ten or twenty guineas or 
whatever it might be. We mightn’t use it, of course. But 
I reckon we ought to have it.” 

Milne slowly broke into a happy smile. ” So do I,” he 
said. ” I'd say it was essential.” 

\htal to ou'r business.” 

” IJssentiaL And I’ll tell you exactly where you can get 
it. A chap I know named Paston/’ 

“Paston?” 

” Yes. He lives at 48 Bulteel Street, South Kensington. 
Just the man you want.” 

” I was hoping,” said Mr. Briant, with a burnt of frank-- 
ness, ” that you’d take it on yourself.” 

” Fm afraid I haven’t got the time,” said Milne regret- 
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fully. “Otherwise, of course But Paston's your man 

undoubtedly. Have you got the address V 

“ m put it down/' said Mr. Briant. '' He's really good, 
I take it ? It must be a first-class man, see/' 

“Good?" said Milne. “He's got the psychological 
angle on everything on God's earth. B. R. E. Paston, 48 
Bulteel Street, South Kensington. Got it ?" 


Patricia said, “It's nearly ten. Do you think we could 
go now ?" 

“ In a minute, honey," said Milne. “ No actual rush, is 


there ?" 

“ Only that I'm very bored. Aren't you ? " 

“ Moderately," said Milne. His eyes were roving round 
the room. He caught sight of the sleek black head and the 
pale blue frock over in a comer. “ I shall make one more 
circuit of the room and have one more drink and then we'll 
go. That do ?" 

“ AU right," said Patricia without enthusiasm. 


“ You may remember," said Milne, “ that when we last 
met I explained the difference between my private and 
professional capacities." 

“I don't remember," said Barbara, “ that you explained 
anything." 

“ Oh yes, you do. Well, I am here in my private capacity." 

“ Ah, but you see, Felix 1 am now in my official capacity 
as hostess." 

“ Bunk 1" said Milne. “ You have only one capacity, Bab." 

“ Is that a dirty crack, Felix ?" 

“ No. It's a compliment." 

“ Well, so what ? Oh, by the way, how did you get on 
with Julian Briant ?" 

“Damn Julian Briant. He offered me a job trying to 
put sex into cream cheese. You are lovely, aren't you ?" 

“ I used to be quite nice. You couldn't have got away 
with that keep-your-distance professional stuff with me five 
or six years ago. But I'm getting old, Felix." 

“ We're all getting old. Hadn't we better do some- 
thing about it before we actually reach the bath-chair stage ?" 

“ What sort of thing ?" she said, staring at him with the 
slanting blue eyes. 

Milne swallowed. *^We might take ourselves out one 
evening." 
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Barbara stared at him for a moment in silence and then 
looked away. 

Milne said, Would that be a good idea ? 

After a moment her eyes came back, cool and unsmiling. 
Yes, Felix. That might be a very good idea/' 

“ Fine. Wednesday ? " 

Can't do Wednesday," 

" What night can you do ? " 

She hesitated, " I'm not really sure. Let's ring up," 

" No, Thursday unless you ring me," 

Barbara smiled a trifle grimly, " It sounds to me as 
though you've made this sort of appointment before." She 
heaved a tiny sigh, " All right. Thursday. Where ? " 

" Half-past seven at the Molyneux," 

" Yes," She looked away again. " Felix— why do you 
want to take me out ? " 

Milne said, " I take pleasure in your conversation. Why 
d'you think ? " 

You're a queer person, aren't you ? " 

" I don't see any tiling queer in wanting to take you out 
if you go round looking like that." 

“ I should have tliought your job would have made you 
completely case-hardened." 

" Well, ‘it hasn't," 

" So it seems." 

Milne said, " Why should it, anyliow ? " 

I don't know," said Barbara witli a quick grin. “ But 
a susi'eptibh^ father confessor seems an odd idea," 

" Haven't father confessors always been rather a notably 
susceptible race ? " 

" 1 suppose so." 

You can't think what an advantage it is in my job to 
kmnv ('omphdely how people feel when they make fools of 
themselves/' said Milne rather bitterly. 

‘‘ Is taking me tail making a fool of y«)urs<flf ? " 

Milne sai(l, " I tlon't think 1 can play that game, Bab." 

Well, my dear, it's up to you," said Barbara, ** You 
choose tlie exact degree of pat-hands you like and I'll try 
ti) lit in. Service is our inotto~in my one capacity/* 

" Haughty like," said Milne. " Tates 'aught/* 

" I don't know wluit you hate/' said Barbara. " But you 
pretty obviously hate something quite a lot at times." 

" uiiefly nk% if you want to know/' said Milne curtly. 
"Why?" 
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“ That’s a long story." 

Barbara said, “ It must be odd. I ahvavs sf.-m td ijo on 
liking myself even when there isn’t really a lot to like. ’ 

" So does any sensible person.” 

“And why all the complicated legal Intion alnait your 

professional capacity ? ’’ , , , , 

“ It isn’t complicated and it isn’t fietioin I don t let my 
job get mixed up with the bits of me I doii't like, tluit s all.’’ 

“ I suppose I bring out the worst in you ' 

“ Of course you do," said Milne, with a smil«“. 

"I knew it," said Barbara resignedly. ” If I've been 
told that once I’ve been told it a dozen times." 

“ Naturally. What people are Iryini', to i. that they’re 
really good and chaste and si) forth, umi that le.illv it s all 
your fault." 

“ Well, I suppose it is in a way," said Haibar.i tnoodilv. 

“ Because it isn’t a bit like that from me. I'm )U:.t plain 
awful all b}) myself, and the b('ttt‘r everybody eba* is. the 
worse I become." 

“ Never mind, darling. Think huw tjice it is lot ns to 
have you to blame. Have another ilriuk ' " 


C H A P T 1‘ K SIN 

Milne said, “ Did you walk up again ? " 

Lucian nodded. " Oh yes. I walk everywhere. 1 hey say 
it’s good for my leg." 

“ How’s that going ? ’’ 

“ It’s all right.” 

“Still got your pebble?" said Milne, t>i»cniiig a d».»wer 
and taking out a pad. 

“ It went down a drain. I’ve got another novv." 

“ Why must you have a pebble ? " said .Milne, with a 
smile. 

" I like to see how long I can keep it on the {uvemenl/’ 
said Lucian listlessly, “ If it goes oh the pavement I have 
to start again." He started to st;ra|x* the asli in the usli fray 
into a pile with the glowing end of his cigarette. 

"Well, let’s get started," said Milne bnsklv. " I'd like 
to get down a few things about you first. I don't know why 
we always ask ^oplc these things but we do. i sitppoa* it 
gives a professional touch to the thing. Now then- full 
name ? ’’ 
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Adam Lucian/' 

Just that ? " 

“ Yes." 

Age ? " 

" Twenty-eight." 

" Parents living ? " 

" No." 

" Can you tell me anything about them ? Father's occu- 
pation and so on." 

" My father was a barrister." 

" Yes ? " 

There was a moment's pause. Lucian leaned back in his 
chair and closed his eyes. "'And my mother was his wife/' 
he said, with a slight, far-away smile. " What sort of things 
do you want to know about them anyway ? " 

A quarter of an hour later Milne shut his notebook and 
tossed it aside. " Right. That's that. Now next time you 
come I can look that up and I shall know that you're you 
and not Mrs. Talkinghorne. The next thing is this business 
you told me about last week — about trying to strangle your 
wife. I'd like to liear some more about that." 

Lucian nodded. His e3?'es were fixed on a lamp in the 
side table. 

Milne said, " What happened exactly ? " 

" We'd been out dancing," said Lucian in his slow, listless 
voice. " We got back pretty late. Moll was wearing a 
green frock. When we got in, the clock in our bedroom had 
stopped. I wound it up and put it right by my watch. It 
was two minutes after one. I couldn't find my toothbrush 
so I went along and got a spare one out of my pack. It was 
in a cupboard in the spare room. Moll went out of the 
bathroom. The water was very hot. I turned it on and put 
my liand under it and it hurt me. My face was very rough. 
I’ve always noticed that if you stay up late your beard 
grows. Really if you stay up till” one or two you need 
shaving . " He ' i:)aused and frowned. 

" Yes ? " said Milne quietly* 

" I rubted my face and it made a rasping noise." 

Lucian closed his eyes. His forehead was puckered as 
though with a tremendous effort of concentration. 

** Yes ? " said Milne again. 

" Tlien—*" He paused again. 

" Go on," said Milne inexorably. 
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“ Then I came out of the bathroom— ~ " Thvre was a 
moment’s silence. Then Lucian’s face siuUltnlv sniouthed 
out like stretched indiarubber. “ Then i tried tn strangle 
Molly and she smiled and I stopped," he said \siih relief. 

His eyes opened and he glanced at Milne with a queer, 
childish hopefulness. 

Milne nodded. “ I see. Can yun tell me a hit muie about 
what happened when you came out id the huthtooin ? " 

“I said, ‘You smiled.' And she said, ‘ Hell, vchat have 
I got to smile about ? ' or .something like that. She croaked, 
because I’d hurt her throat with my liamls. She's got all 
the guts on earth, that kid,” he arided, with sudilen etrergy. 

‘‘I mean before that,” said Milne gently. " You eaine 
out of the bathroom. Molly was lying in bed ” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Lucian, looking at the table l.tmp. 

“ The bedside light was on ? ” 

“ There isn’t a bedside light,” .said Luciatr sullenlv. ” It’s 
overhead with a switch on a cord." 

■' What colour is the cpult ? ” 

" Blue,” said Lucian, .shutting his eyes. " It's blue.” 

" You came out of the h;ithroum ami she was in Ix'd with 
the overhead light on and the blue rpiilt uvru' liei-,*' 

A queer, cunning little smile played over Lucian's face. 
" The sheets and pillow-cases are bine 1oi>,'' he siid, 

" Oh, are they ? And she has black bail , hasn’t she f ” 
There was a long pau.se. The agouiseil frown of crmcen- 
tration had reappeared. ” Yes," said Lu>iit». with .t visible 
effort. 

‘‘ You came out of the baihrooni," said Milin* in a low 
voice. ^ "And she was lying in beti with the overhead light 
on. The bed was blue. Her hair was bla< k. 1 Jiti vou stand 
and look at her ? " 

“ No." 

" You came straight into the room ? " 

" Yes.” 

" And then what did you do ? " 

There was dead silence for .several wrrntls. Ihen oiua* 
again Lucian’s face cleared with the startling smhlenness. 

" I tried to strangle her," he said preeivly. *’ And .she 
smiled and I stopped." He opened his eyes atid ga/erl at 
the table lamp. You keep on asking me the .same thmgs," 
he said peevishly, 

“Sony,” said Milne contritely. "Only i«*» itther 
important and I want to Ixt sure I've got it into my head." 
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That's all right, doc," said Lucian with a sigh. " That's 
a nice lamp," he added, nodding towards it. 

" Yes," said Milne. " I can .switch it on and off from 
here. Remote control." 

" People don't understand about controls," said Lucian 
suddenly. " They gave us a crate once where the lever for 
controlling your undercarriage and the lever that works your 
flaps were exactly alike, side by side and under the seat. 
People were always coming in to land, trying to put their 
flaps down, getting the wrong lever and starting to pull 
the undercarriage up. Bloody silly piece of design." 

Milne nodded, " Damn silly. From what Fve seen of it, 
the controls on a modern plane are complicated enough 
without that sort of booby trap." 

" That's what's the matter with me," said Lucian suddenly. 

" Controls all over the place ? " said Milne witli a smile. 

Lucian hesitated and then shook his head and looked 
away. 

" How do you feel about flying as a wliole ? " said Milne. 
" Had all you want of it, or would you like to fly again, or 
what ? " 

Lucian shrugged, 

" Don't care one way or the other ? " 

" Not as long as I don’t have to fly that bitch of a thing 
again," said Lucian with sullen anger. 

" Which tiling ? " 

" That bitch of a Spitfire." 

" Don't you like Spitfires ? " 

" Oh, I like Spitfires all right. The old Spit was a grand 
machine. It was just that bitch. She's bust to bits. Bust to 
hell. And a damned good job too. She let me down," His 
eyes flashed with anger. 

' " How ? " 

" Cracking u[) like that," said Lucian vaguely, " If she 
wasn't bust ui> Fd take a chopper to her, the-* — He 
stopped short and gave the slow, listless shrug again, 

" Look," said Milne. " Just before we go on— about that 
other business. There's still one bit I haven't got. When 
you came out of the bathroom, was she asleep ? " 

" I don't know," said Lucian slowly. 

" Were her eyes shut ? " 

Lucian smiled a meaning smile at the table lamp. "If 
she was asleep they must have been/' he said. , 

" But can you remember if they were ? " 
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Lucian’s eyes closed aiul the p^iiiiful inovn .!i>pt.n('ri. 
" Were her eyes shut, you say ? " 


There was a long silence. 1 Inti Lua.ni In- 

" It’s so long ago that I’m afraid I can't reiU'-nilK i he ;,ai<l 
politely. “1 hope it doesn't matter, doc." 

“It’s only a detail,” said Milne. " Peihap. it !1 lome 
back to you sometime. I’d like to know if ci'U do tenimilier." 

“Sure,” said Lucian willingly. He loot.i-d .i.nvn ,it his 
finger-nails. " I don’t want to give yon a wioir; inline aon," 

he said. “ Fve nothing whatever again-t >}iitlne-.. I w,is a 

Spit pilot and I'd rather tiy a Spit fli.ui ait\ thing goni;;." 

“Oh, I quite see that,'’ .said Milne. “ lln . w.i . jn .i ,i lufi 
specimen ? ” 

“She hadn’t been,” said Lucian .somhieh. " ."^lie'd lieen 
a honey. But — He made .i slight g<- tnie ol lui.thtv , 
“You disliked her for -cracking up on \><n " 

“Something like that,” said I.iuitn v.ignelv. " .\«vhow. 
don't let’s talk about aei opium's, dm . 1 h.it 's .d! w.tshed np 

and finished.” 


“There’s no particular .signitii am e ahoiit the Icing down 
part of it," said Milne. “ It’s only to gef vou coniioitahlf 
and because mo.st people find they can talk heitei like that." 

Lucian swung his legs on to flu: t iim h .uul l.iv leu k .it 
full length. He looked very big. 

“ That comfortalde ? ” 

“Very.” HeeUxsedhis eyes and ciussetf his li.inds on his 
chest. "Corpse,” he said. " Xnutjks the spot, as .Moll savs," 
Milne said, “Now first of all 1 want you to get \ ourself 
completely relaxed. Try breathing dreplv for a hit. You'll 
find that’a help you to let go.” He raised Lucian’s h.ind and 
le.t it fall " Not bad. Ymi'te still holding on .i hit though, 
Completely floppy .so that when I let go. it ju u ihops, 1 hal'.s 
better. Same thing with your legs.” 

" I shall never lx; able to’think like thi.s,'' said I.ui lan t at her 
drowsily. “ Far too comfortable," 

" Nobody wants you to think. .'Ml I want vuu to dn i*. 
just to talk. Rememljer— jnst whatever (nines into yoni 
head. Never mind what it is. Jmst H go and let it utme 
out anyhow.” He glanced rapidly at Lm ian'H mask like 
face and then sat down beside the head of the nuj* h. " I'll 
give you something to start from and then }ust go m thinking 
aloud from there. Now— -start from controls," 
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Controls ? 

Yes. Go right on."' 

There was a. moment's pause. Then Lucian opened liis 
eyes. That doesn’t make me think of anything.” 

' ” Oh yes, it does,” said Milne gently. ” You’ve thought 
quite a lot of things in those few seconds, but you haven’t 
said them.” 

A slight smile played about Lucian’s mouth. ” The only 
thing I did think was that this was all rather bloody nonsense.” 

” Then why did you say that ? It’s a perfectly good and 
reasonable thing to think. Try again. Start quickly, 
directly I give you the word. I’ll give you another starting 
point this timo-- — Flying,” 

Lucian closed his eyes again. ” What we were talking 
about a minute ago, I suppose,” he said slowly. 

” StxTiight on.” 

” Controls. Fire control. Food control.” He stopped. 
” This is bloody nonsense if you want me to say it. Self 
control. Self reverence, self knowledge, self control— how 
on earth does that go on and what is it ? ” He stopped, 
opened Ins eyes and looked at Milne inquiringly. 

” It’s a bit of Tennyson’s Oenone/* said Milne quietly. 
” Try not to stop,” 

” But how does it go on ? ” 

” * Tlicse three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ ” 

” That’s right.” Lucian closed his eyes. ” It was the 
motto of my prep school” He sighed 'and relapsed into 
silence. 

” Penny for your thoughts,” said Milne suddenly. 

” Haven't got any thoughts.” He opened his eyes and 
frowned up at the ceiling, ” This is bloody difficult, you 
know.” 

^ ” It’s a pure knack,” said Milne, ” Let me try and show 
you the .sort of thing 1 want. You give me a word and 111 
just think aloud from it,” He shut his eyes. 

” All right,” Lucian glanced round the room, ” Window,” 

” Window,” said Milne, with the rapid yet careful dexterity 
of long practice, ” Sash-cord sash book I Ve just been reading 
about' me Japanese it’s got a blue cover another book in a 
blue cover about chess cheese mousetrap marry it is called 
the mousetrap Hamlet his mother slut Barbara after which 
it aU goes on about a young woman I feel rather lecherous 
about/’ He opened his eyes and smiled at Lucian’s slightly 
startled face, ” Get the idea ? ” 
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Lucian gave a little grunt and shook his luMii. " f don't 
think as fast as that.’’ 

" You t hink a damn sight faster. 1 swi(( tince times 
even in those few seconds.” 

“No, I don’t. I don’t think at all. M>- mind jud stays 
completely blank.” 

“ Don’t worry about your mind. It's \ttur vnirc i want, 
Just start talking and keep talking.” Lm ian i loscd ins 
eyes, Milne hooked a finger under his wiist ami i.iised the 
tell-tale hand again. It .sank slowly. ” V«tn've fighti'iKsi up 
a bit again. Slacken off. Breathe <let'pl\. liiat’s better. 
Now have another go. Start horn ' dnetoi.' ” 

There was a long pause. " Doctor. ” .saiii I.m i.ui. ” You. 
You say you’re not a doctor. If you're mh .t do. tm yon 
must be a bloody quack." lie opened his eyes, " Sot t v." he 
said, with apparent concern, " 1 ditln't me.iu to he lude. 
But you told me to .say the first tiling th.it i.um- into mv 
head.” 

"Of course,” .said Milne with a grin. " lh.it w.is fitie— - 
except that it took rather a long time to wink out,'’ 

Lrxeian .suddenly flushed deeply. " Wh.il d'vuii mean?” 
he said sullenly. 

"You’re .stopping to make it too polite. \'iiu w.int to 
punish me for badgering you and v.uious other things, but 
instead of just letting yourself go and doing it properly, 
you’re holding yourself in.” 

There was a moment's silence. 

" Maybe,” said Lucian imiifferently. He shut his eyes 
and sighed deeply. " I shall go to .sleep in a rnitiute," 

"No, I w’ouldn’t go to sleep," said .Milne with gentle 
urgency. " Going to .slee|> doe.sn*t settle .mvthing. 'You 
have to wake up again later.” 

"Can't help it,’’ said Lucian diowsilv. "Som, doe." 
His eyelids flickered for a moment and he sighed deeply 
again. 

" Lucian 1 ’’ said Milne sharply. ** Oia*ii vour eves." 

There was no reply. Milne leant {urw.ud .iiid looked at 
him closely. Then with a (juirk glance at Itis wat«h he 
leant back and lit a cigarette. 

" What you’ve got to realise," said Milm*. " is that there’s 
a part of you that doesn’t like me, doesn’t trust iiw, and is 
damned if it's going to talk to me. That'* quite apart from 
anything you may think you W. When I suggested that, 
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the inside bit of you got a bit frightened, so it went to sleep 
so that we couldn't talk any more." 

Lucian nodded. Maybe," he said remotely. 

Now if you want to put yourself right, yo%('ve got to do 
the work. You may say what you like about me. I don't 
matter anyhow. But if you cheat^ — if you don't let go and 
let her rip— then I'm no good." He smiled at Lucian's 
sudden glance. " That sounds promising, doesn't it ? 
There's a bit of you that would be very glad to find that I'm no 
good. But if so, what happens about your wife ? " 

He paused. Lucian's lips opened as though he was going 
to speak. Then he suddenly frowned, shook his head and 
looked listlessly away. 

" Wliat were you going to say ? " said Milne quickly. 

" Nothing," said Lucian dully, 

" 'Fhat's exactly what I mean. You were going to say 
something. Why didn't you say it ? " 

" It went out of my head." 

" No, You see, you know perfectly well what it was. 
Don't you ? " Lucian no reply. 

" C()me on," said Milne with a grin. " I'll bet it's not 
complimentary." 

A faint flicker of an answering smile showed for a moment 
on Lucian's face. 

" Are we through for now ? " he said wearily. 

" Why ? Tired ? " 

" Fve got a bit of a headache." 

" Bad luck," said Milne. D'you get headaches often ? " 
" No." 

" All right," said Milne. We’ll pack up now. Let's 
see —when do I see you again ? " 

laadan made no^ reply. He was staring moodily out of 
tlu* window. After a,. <juick glance Milne picked up Ms 
rmgagenumt hool: and started to turn the leaves Blowly. 

was for a moment. Then Lucian said, " I 

don't know wludlier I shall go on with this." 

Milne waited* 

" There's nothing the matter witl| me," said Lucian. " Or 
nothing that yoti can do anything about. It's a waste of 
time." He glanced at Milne. " Anyhow I shan't be able 
to afford it* We miglit go on like this for years." He turned 
restlessly in his ctiair. " WeU, go on— say something," he 
said irritably. " Don't you agree ? " 

" Well, let's take item by item/* said Milne quietly. " I 
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don’t agree that there’s nothing the matter with ymi. 1 don’t 
know whether I can do anything ttbont it vet. I agiee that 
it may go on like tliis for months. As for alfording tl«^ fec.s. 
if I were you I’d wait till I w:is asked for srnmn" 

“I don’t see what you tliink you ean dn." '..dd I.tu.ian 
wearily. He got up and passed a hand ityet ins e>'es. 

Milne said, “ Is that headache Itad 

" What headache ? " 

“ You said you had a headache." 

“ It’s nothing,’’ said Lucian, going towaids the dum . 

“ Right-ho,” .said Milne. “ Wednesday at i then." 

‘‘ I shan’t come,’’ said Lnciait childishh". 

“ Yes, you will, you old .sap," .said Milne, willing it down. 
“Look, you’d better not walk all liie wa\‘ home. Vuu can 
get a bus just at the top of tin; road." 

Lucian turned for a moinetd. sharply .md aagiity. riieu 
his body slackened and he gave the listless shing, “ ('heerio." 
he said mechanically. 

As he reached the gate, Milne iiMtnrd ii.i the in .1 time 
that he was using a stick. It was a the k a .h plant and there 
seemed to be something vaguelv familial about it. Milne 
went out into the hall ami looked in the utubiella >taml. 
His stick was gone. He nodded emtiv to hutra-H and went 
back into the consulting room. 

Patricia was playing something whii h he v.igiielv le. i>giiis«‘d 
as Orlando Gibbons. Milne stowti at the d'«'i and listened 
for a moment, wondering as he alw.ivs dul, whv .mvbiidy 
who could play like that did so for a tuta! uf about h.df an 
hour a month, in sp.astm of not more tlntu Iru mmute*., He 
went in and do.sed the door very »}m**tlv. but she IumhI it 
and stopped at once. She swung totiml huriiedlv am! said, 
“Oh— hallo." 

Milne said, “ Nice. Gibbons i " 

"Yes,’’ .said Patricia. “Mr. bandem, Hh IHigbl. I've 
never ciuito seen why it should haw delighlrd Mi. Saiulcis. 
But there " She .shut the IsKik and gut up. 

“ Don’t stop," said Mihif. " It’s ages since you've plawd." 

“ It feels like it," said Patricia brieltv. " And •mumh like 
it, I should think. At present I fee! tut though I’m wwiting 
boxing gloves." She shut the piano ami walking over to the 
fireplace, lit a cigarette. 

Milne said, “ You are a rautt, you ktmw, not to plav wore." 
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Patricia shrugged her shoulders. HowVe you been 
going ? she said shortly. 

Milne sat down and shook his head. 

“ My God, IVe bought a packet there,'' he said thoughtfully. 

** Where ? " 

That boy Lucian. Most of the time I can't get near 
him at all. It's nearly hopeless. But every now and again 
there’s a faint gleam. Everything turns on whether I can 
get it stronger. The trouble is that if you blow a fire that’s 
burnt as low as that, you may blow it out.” He leant back 
in his chair and stared thoughtfully up at the smoke from 
his cigarette. The most hopeful thing is that he's beginning 
to dislike me quite a lot.” 

<< Why ? ” 

” Nex^'cr mind why. He's got plenty of reasonS“or thinks 
he has. But as long as he’ll feel something — anything — 
there’s a chance for him. Several times he started off and 
I thought it was coming with a bang. But he just sank 
back into that queer not-really-there mood tliat schizos 
have.” 

Patricia nodded but said nothing. Milne was smiling up 
at the tobacco smoke. 

” Anyhow he’s pinched my stick,” he said happily. 

” Pinclied your stick ? ” 

” Yes. Nice, isn’t it ? ” 

” How d'you mean ? ” 

” Darling,” said Milne patiently, ” He comes here and 
he’s lame. In the house he finds my stick, and takes it away 
to help him walk.” 

Patricia still looked at him blankly. 

Milne said, ” Well, J. C., I'm not an enthusiastic symbolist, 
but—” 

Patric.ia said, ” Oh, yes, I see. The stick's you and his 
lameness is what’s wrong.” 

” Correct,” said Milne. ” The penny took a hell of a 
time to drop though, didn’t it? ” 

” Sorrj%” said Patricia apologetically. ” I’m always slow 
on that symbol stuff. I can never do dreams either.” 

” Talking of dreams,” said Milne, ” have a go at this. 
This boy was a fighter pilot* The other night he dreamed 
that he was coming in to land in bi$ Spitfire, He landed, 
and his mechanic, a chap named Happy Martin, came forward 
to it* He doesnT know why, but ' it was very important 
that Martin shouldn’t touch the plane* Lucian said * No— 
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keep away, you don’t understand it. It’s sunudhiug d(,!wn 
here ’ — pointing to the joy-stick.” Ho ciKkod an iunuiring 
eye at her. “All of which is very odd, ho thinks. Bocauso 
Martin was an absolutely first-class man, and what ho didji’t 
know about Spitfires isn’t worth knowing.” 

There was a pause. Patricia was frowning down at the 
carpet. “ Was Martin a real pcrsitn ? ” si u> said. ” 1 moan 
—did he ever have a mechanic named Martin ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. Happy Martin wss his meohanio.” 

Patricia said, “Happy ” Stu; looked up suddenly 

and said, “Oh, ye.s. I .sec. Felix - Hajtpv. Yon'ia- the 
mechanic and he’s the Spitfire. He think.s yuti don't under- 
stand what’s wrong with lum.” 

"Yes. Or wants to think I don't, He’s very etuphatic 
that Martin was a first-rate mechanic and mmfd know what 
was wrong, or would find out. It's just an onitnary tcsistanre 
to analysis dream. But rather pretty." 

“And the joy-stick ? Sexual .symhttl ? ” 

Milne shrugged. “Maybe. Not suie at presettl." He 
leaned back in his chair. " That's (piite good, Rhino— to 
see that.” 

To his surprise she flushed and said luirriedlv. “ Well, it’.H 
a fairly simple one, isn't it ? Is he goitig to Ikj all light f " 

Milne said, “ I don’t know yet. It's going quite well. 
But there’s the very hell of a lot to do iK'fore we e.ut get 
anywhere. First I’ve got to get him to talk at all, Ihen 
I’ve got to get him to talk alxmt this business with his wife. 
Then there’s whatever hapfrened to him in Burma, which 
he’s apparently very sticky alxiut. And thini when all that’s 
done we’re just alxmt ready to start." 

Patricia said, " By the way. Lady M. rang up this 
afternoon.” 

“ Damn the woman. Wanting what ? " 

" She wanted to speak to you. I said you h;ui a jutient. 
Was that right ? " 

“It's always right to head off lady M." 

There was a long silence. Then Ihitricia md suddenly. 

‘ Look, I’m sorry about Sunday morning,” 

“That’s all right.” said Milne with a grin. ” I here’s 
nothing to be sorry about— not for you anyhow." 

“My God, isn't there?" said Patricia bitterly. "For 
weeks I can’t get near you, and tlten when ymi do rome back 
a bit I go like that,” 

“Well darling, you can’t be expected to around 
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waiting for the five minutes a week when I'm civil to you." 

Patricia got up and walked restlessly over to the window. 

The trouble about this sort of thing is that it's a vicious 
circle. You don't like me and I get scared and can't play, 
and then you like me even less and want to go off with Bab 
or somebody." She hesitated and then said, '' Have you 
fixed up anything with her ? " 

What sort of thing ? " 

'' To see her and so on ? " 

" Why ? " 

Oh, for God's sake " said Patricia irritably. 

Milne said, '' I've arranged to take her out on Thursday 
night." 

Patricia nodded without speaking, 

"You realise that it's nothing to do with Bab as Bab ? " 
said Milne. 

" Oh, yes," said Patricia, her lips curling slightly. " It's 
nothing to do with Bab and it's no criticism of me and it 
doesn't make a hoot of difference to us and there we are." 

" All of which is true, oddly enough." 

" It damn nearly is," said Patricia bitterly. " It doesn't 
make much difference to us as we are nowadays." 

There was a long silence. 

Milne said quietly, " Do you want me to try to explain ? " 

" I want to — to know where I stand, Felix." 

" All right," said Milne. " I don't know if I can, and 
I may only make it worse. But I'll try." He leant back in 
his chair and shut his eyes. " There's a bit of me," he said 
slowly, " tliat's never grown up. It stays at about mental 
age twelve. Most of the time I'm very grown up indeed. 
If I weren't, I couldn't do my job. But ouisuU the job I come 
uj) against this thing. It takes all sorts of forms. You know 
most t)f them. I g(it fun— and not such very nice fun— out 
of teasing and bullying you. I sulk if a certain sort of thing 
happens that I don't like. All sorts of things like that. You 
know them, <lou't you ? " 

" Some of them, I tliink." 

" Ye-s. Well, this business about Barbara is a part of that 
thing. The thing that attracts me about Bab is that it's all 
so obviom - n. sort of deliberate childish wantonness. When 
she tlirows herself at your head she does it like a naughty kid 
trying to get another kid to be naughty. I know that sounds 
awful, but I don't mean that there's anything charming 
about it at all—not to an adult. People always talk about 
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a ' naughty child ’ as if it were something hm, too sweet. A 
naughty child isn't sweet at all. It's usually rather ugly 
and a nuisance. But it’s often attraetivi' ti> dther < hildren.''’ 

Patricia said, " And of cour.se hiah dnes it \erv well. It’s 
always been her technique." 

" i don’t know. In my saner momeuls it alw.iy.s seems 
too crude for anything. But it exactly rings tlie bell for my 
twelve year old bit.” 

He sat for a moment in .silence. 

“ What I’m trying to .show you is why it Isquiens. ami yet 
why I’m so sure it doe.sn’t matter fumiamentally. If h.qipons 
because Barbara c.xactly appeals to a nu'ssy twehe ve.ir oI<l, 
which is what I am in some ways. .\iul it linesn't matter 
because there's nowhere it could possibly lead. It's simply 
a childish game who.se whole iKiint is th.it it's fotbiddeu." 

“ And you can’t play it with mo ? " 

“ Good God, no, honov." 

" Why not ? ’’ 

"Weil, you’re about the most couiph-telv .ohdf jH-rson, 
sexually speaking, that I'vo ever met. You h.tveii’t the 
beginnings of any mossagt! for a twelve jeai old." 

“Oh," said Patricia rather bi.mklv. 

"Of course you haven’t. You’re .1 gi..wn u]( v.nin.m and 
you act like one. I don't mean yon don't phiv. iiitt it's a 
grown-up game with I'lenty th.if's ie.il behind it not jiuit 
charades with ‘ bed ’ a.s the word \'ou'\e goi to ,0 t," 

“You couldn’t act bed," said I’alti. ia. " It's oiilv cot 
one syllable.” 

" Well, Barbara never acts anytliiiig clsi*." 

*' And what happems when you guess the woid 'f " 

" Oh, thenyoM go out or come in, ami m t in another w.iy, 
and she guesses. And so on. TIhui when you've tiled of the 
game you go home." 

"As long as it never goes any fmtlier fh.ui that," said 
Pa,tncia doubtfully, " it down't .sewn veiy impoit.ini. *' 

It isn’t. Except that it makes me fniions with inviadf 
and worries you." 

" Of course it isn’t really as simple as all that." said P.itrhua 
after a moment's pause. " Bab or no Bah, vou'ie vw v Uued 
with me, aren’t you?" She looked at Milne thotuthtfiillv. 

Dull woman who doesn’t attract you fiexu.dlv and getting 
a bit long m the tooth. No fun for a man. And doesn’t 
ev«a produce children for him." 

"There’s no more reason why I should fwd that than 
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you. The fact that we haven't had kids may quite well 
be 

Do you think that would have made a difference ? " 
said Patricia after a moment's silence. Or is it just that 
Fm a dull female and would have bored you anyway ? " 

'' Listen," said Milne. '' When I want you to dance on 
the table in your underclothes with a bottle of champagne 
in one hand, I'll tell you so." 

" No, you won't," said Patricia a trifle sadly. “ That's 
the trouble. You'll just look at me with quiet dislike and 
go away into the consulting room." She shook her head. 
''You know, I believe you underestimate me, darling. I 
think I should probably dance on the table quite nicely." 

" Rhinotanze," said Milne. " It'd have to be a pretty 
solid table." 

" Oh, well," said Patricia with a sigh. " I suppose it still 
ma}?' come right. I don't quite see how, and I don't know 
how to make it. But — 

" I don’t think it does any good to go on chewing it over, 
honey," said Milne gently. 

" I know. But if you're me it's difficult to stop. I think 
we ought to adopt a kid if we stay. At least, I think I think 
so. Thursday you say you're going out ? " 

" That's what we said." 

" Then I shall go to the flicks. I’m never taken to the 
flicks, so I shall go while you're playing charades. If I could 
think of anything more dashing, I'd do it." 

Milne said, " One of these days you'll walk out on me, 
and serve me damned well right." 

vSho turned quickly. " I wish to God you really thought 
that," she said in a low voice, looking at him thoughtfully. 
" Because if I did, it would probably shake you quite a lot. 
You don't want me, Init you've never quite faced up to not 
having me al>out. But the snag is that you know I never 
should clear out. Don't you ? " 

" No," said Milne after a moment's liesitation. 

" Yes, you do," she said listlessly. " That's the devil of 
it. You know," 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Cart. 0 knew about the consulting room. He <li(l W't rnme 
in but merely stood on the threshold and looked at Milne 
solemnly, giving a slight impression of the. faithful init dutiful 
hound. 

Milne looked up and said, Hallo, dog. Wh.tt dT'o;/ 
want ? ” 

The whole of Carlo’.s rear section waggeii. He t.nne in, 
put his forepaws out, lowered hi.s head and made faint wuofing 
noises. 

Milne said, “ No, that wasn’t an invitatimi." He picked 
the spkniel up and went to the door, stroking its silk> golden 
head. '' Hey, Pat- come and take your h«*l! Innmd,'* 

Patricia came and said, "Oli— has he « suite in witli \‘n« ? 
Sorry." 

" No. He stood outside, quite good. Hut I spoke ts» him 
and that was too much. He knows enough not In come in, 
otherwise. It's about all he does know." He put T.iikr in 
Patricia's arms. '' Go on, 3 'ou dumb l>ls>iisl«‘." 

Patricia said, " Come on, beautiful.” 

" Beautiful but very dumi>," .said Milne. ” It's ahotil the 
silliest of God’s creatures, that. By the way. have yon got 
that licence yet ? *’ 

"Damn I" ssiid Patricia. " Eve forgotten again." 

" Well, look here,” said Milne seriously, *’ you must get it. 
We shall be run in. He ought to have had one weeks ago." 

Patricia said, " I'll do it tomonow. I really will, When'.s 
your patient due ? " 

" He's been due half an hour now." Milne put a h,mtl 
over Carlo’s muznle and waggled it. " Bye, «iip." He went 
back into the consulting room and .slnit the draw. 

At half-past three the telephone rang. Milne was tired 
of waiting. He took the receiver off anil .said " Yt*s t " ralhei 
curtly. 

" is that Mr. Milne ? " said the ratfier pleasantly Amrrn an 
voice. " This is MoUie Lucian." 

" Oh, hallo," said Milne. " How are you ? " 

" I’m fine, thanks. Mr. Milne, have you got the boy 
Adam with you ? " 
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"'No. Tm waiting for him now/' 

'' Waiting for him ? " There was a slightly startled pause. 
'' Why ? Hasn’t he shown up yet ? ” 

'' No. He was due at half-past two but he hasn’t come/' 

“ But say, he left me near two hours ago saying he was 
coming right along to you/' She sounded slightly anxious. 

'' How was he coming ? ” said Milne. “ Not walking, a 
day like this ? ” 

** No. He was going to take a bus. I hope he hasn’t gone 
and lost himself, or something.” 

“ I don’t think he can have,” said Milne. He hesitated 
for a moment and said, ” I expect he’ll turn up in a minute. 
Shall I get him to ring you when he does ? ” 

” Yes. I’d be glad if you'd have him ring me, Mr. Milne, 
I wonder where the boy's taken himself ? ” 

Met a friend, I expect. Anyhow I'll tell him.” 

At half-past six Milne came into the drawing-room and 
said, ” Look, I think I’ll have to go down and see Mrs. Lucian. 
He still hasn’t shown up and he hasn’t gone back there, and 
she’s obviously pretty worried.” 

D’you think something's ' happened to him?” said 
Patricia. 

Oh, I shouldn’t think so. But he left her five hours ago 
to come hei*e, and he’s in a pretty queer state. Might have 
gone off in a fugue or something. Anyhow I think I’ll go. 
It won't take long, and she's a good little soul.” 

” All right, darling. Wrap up, though. It's a filthy 
night.” 

It was very dark and raining hard. As Milne went out 
of the gate and turned down the hill he caught a glimpse of 
a figure with a stick crossing the road. He stopped and said, 
” Lucian 1 ” 

The figure ajiproached, peered at him and said, *'0h, hallo.” 

Milne said, ” I was just coming to look for you. Come in.” 

I'licy went back into the house. Lucian hung his dripping 
coat in the hall in silence. 

” You’re a bit on the late side,” said Milne, leading the 
way into tlie consulting room. ” Fd better just ring your 
wife up and say you've arrived. She's been asking for you.” 

” ril talk to iler/’ said Lucian. He went to the telephone 
and dialled, standing with eyas closed, with the receiver to 
his ear. He said, ” Hallo, Moll ? Adam. Yes. I'm here. 
With the doc. Just had a bit of business. Sure I will. O.K. 
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Good-bye. See you in a minute. ’Bye.” He [nit the r* 
down and smiled cunningly at Milne. “ I'm liic.” !i<' ■-lid. 

" You certainly are.” 

"That’s because I wa.s busy. 1 hiu’en't bun wa.tini; my 
time. There was .something 1 wanti'd to get Im v<>ii." 

" For me ? ” 

"Yes.” Lucian fumbled in hi.s pocket and pulied nut a 
largegoldcigarctteca.se. " There you are." he .dd, iu'lding 
it out. " For you.” 

Milne took the case and loofa'd at ii i luady. It was of 
heavy, solid gold. Lnei.m .sat liown and li) .i ■ igaietie, 
looking at him with a curious insinuating smile. 

“This is very lush," said Milne. " Wln-re <liit it inme 
from ? ” 

" Shop in Regent Street.” 

“But why did you buy a thing like th.it ” 

Lucian said, “ I didn't buy it. 1 pinehed d " 

" Pinched it, eh ? Why ? " 

“ I thought it’d be nice to have." said l.iiri.ui otf h.uidedly. 
“ But I don’t really want it any more, fd lather have mv 
old leather thing. You have it.” 

Milne put the case on his desk and s.it down. " When 
did you get it ? " he said r.isn.tllv. " This affenioon ? " 

“ Ye.s. On my way here." 

“ But Regent Street isn't on your w.iv," 

“ Near enougli. I was cruising round." 

“ How did you manage it ? 1 sitonld have thoiigiit it w.rs 

very difficult.’’ 

“Nothing in it at all," said Lucian. " i wmf m and 
asked to .see some. They produced a lot togothiu' and one 
or two separately in Iroxes. 1 sent the man aw.tv to get 
some more, took one out of one of the boxes, put the box back 
under the others, and came away with the t a*»<'" 

" And nobody noticed ? " 

“Nobody noticed me .steal it,” said l.uiian He looked 
at Milne almost hopefully. " ! just stole n and walked out." 

"Amazing how careless these jieoplr are." said Milne. 
" You'd have thought theykl he on to voti like a ll.ish, 
handling stuff like that.” He puked up the case, "Worth 
about two hundred and fifty, too." 

“ Two seventy five." 

" I thought it was about that." 

Lman said, " You don’t mind my having stulan it, dw ? " 
Milne shrugged. ” Why should f ? »If you ask nt**. it was 
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a silly thing to do — particularly as you didn’t really want it 
much. But — — 

You didn’t know I stole things though ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I did,” said Milne with a grin. “That stick 
youVc walking about with is my ash-plant. You took it out 
of tlie lialL” 

“ Did I really ? “ said Lucian, going red and looking very 
embarrassed. “ Are you sure ? I had one very like that, 
I’ll swear.” 

“W(dl, anyhow it doesn’t matter,” said Milne. “Let’s 
get on. It’s late.” 

Lucian liesitated for a moment and then appeared to make 
up liis mind. 

“ Look,” he said. “ If you like, I’ll tell you exactly how 
I did it.” 

“ What ? ” 

” How I stole the case.” 

Milne said, “ Oh, damn the case. What does it matter ? ” 

“ But I could be sent to gaol for it,” said Lucian, looking 
rather Imrt. 

“ Of course you could. In fact there’s probably a detective 
outside now disguised us a. lamp-post, waiting to nab you,” 

“And you don't care? ” said Lucian bitterly. 

“ Not if you <lon't mind. Why should 1 ? ft’s what you 
think about tilings tliat matters, not wliat I do.” 

Lucian considered for a long time and then made up his 
mind again. 

I tell you what,” he said suddenly. “ I’ll tell you all 
about strangling Molly.” 

“ All right,” said Milne. “ If you feel like it.” 

J..ucian swung his kgs on to the couch and lay down, 
folding his hands ovtT his chest. “Corpse,” he said. 

“ 'riu' l)it I want is after you came out of the bathroom,” 
said Miln(‘ in inatttT-oLfact tones. 

“ Yes,” said Lucian. “ My God, was that water hot.” 
lh‘ pausrd for som<^ seconds and lay with closed eyes. “ I 
.yir all this,” hu said quickly. “ I sat in a chair and watched 
it, just likt‘ I <lid this afternoon. He came out of the bath- 
room. He had a dressing-gown on, bnt it was open in front 
and Iw looked pretty good. He looks glorious naked. Tlie 
girl was asleep, llic overhead light was on, and the counter- 
pane was l)liie uiul the sheets were blue and she was black. 
Slu^ was lying with her back to him. He could see the shape 
of Iier umk‘r the ^dclothes,” 
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He stopped for a moment and lay hn athiu^ fjiiicklv 
nostrils quivering slightly. " He stood ami hwiknl at i{^"' 
a moment and .said, ‘ ^foll.' Bui she .nul 

hear. That made him angry. B/ecf/v aiigiv." 

"Why?” said Milne quietly. 

"Because it did,” said Lueiiin loudiv. "Wliv tlj,;, , 
should she have boon asleep ? .•\uyho\v, hr' ilKnighf, if 
asleep she might as well be dead. Sln-'d !»■ 
anyhow. They nil would.” 

Hi.s breathing was very rapiii and .diallow aio\, , 

was shivering. ^ -he 

" Why would fliey ? " 

Its no good askijig in<‘. All the good nm . ar«* c1»=>. ^ 
anyhow. And better for tlnnu th.in to he tii.utied to 
Anyhow he came across the lonin vt-iv quiet U .e. 
wake her and went round to the other ' ide of tie' b- d 'lo 
he took his dressing-gown otf and rtood th.-te loohuie 
and magnificent and strong." laeian'-. wind.- t-dv’ 
shaking eonvrdsi\'idy, ami heatK of .sweat wete taudit^iy „ ^ 
his forehead. And then he took her tluoat in hi. li.iiicis, 
that his fingers went right rounii if . .tnd '.qm-.v.-.l and .qti* 

She woke up and struggled and fhtaslied .ibnut ^ufh h.-r 
She was strong, but nothing like as .stnaig and hi,; .e. !ur 
She had her eyes open ami she l<«*keri sitly with hn n r . . t ax-i« « 
and her mouth oiien. I elappal. It wa- good, You knoS 
what I mean. It was the moment. And then 

He stopped suddenly, he.tveri a deep sigh, and i.iv oniet 

was gi,idiia!!v suhsi<ii 2 cxer- 
» ^ lie said at, last in a dull tuetl voice. 

Just as though she thought it was a he!! oj a i<4ie,‘* ldr<» 
stirred restlessly " I thought it In-st not p. s.,v anv Joore 
about It; he saui flatly, " What’s tlom. i-. d,„».. He.i f< ,™t 
i;, , h't “>nvi.lsive .shiver. ” Hut’s the o^ly 

7 K' t -l*^^**'*'^ ‘‘WytltiiiK Hmo \’nu don't kn<.v%- ttie 

half of It mw. Nord..I." He {,.,,,.. 1 . 4 . " f h. vu waiA i5S 
to tell you about the ease ? ” v . **». irxe 

said Milne gentlv, 

Ihats why it's made of gold." 

" I see," said Milne quietiv. ” 

it to me V 

to con&M I nlfe^cd 

to tontcbs to you about jt. But you j»t»ipptl me.” 


quiHiy. ”1;, tint uhv von 
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You want to talk about the wrong case, you see/' said Milne. 

Lucian opened his eyes. Did you guess why I brought 
it ? " he said. 

" Oh, yes," said Milne simply. It wasn't very difficult, 
was it ? " 

Lucian shook his head, I don't think you can really 
have known/' he said, '' because I've just made it up." 

" Oh no, you haven't. You've just thought of it, which 
is quite different." Milne smiled. " Do you know why you 
took my stick ? " 

" No," said Lucian, frowning. 

" Well, iiave a think about it/' said Milne. " That's quite 
simple too, really." 

Tlie shop in Regent Street seemed to deal entirely in things 
wlviclx cost a lot, without reference to their beauty, usefulness 
or any other quality. The only customer in it was a foreign- 
looking man in a camel-liair coat who was trying to make up 
his mind between a hideous writing set in gold and shagreen 
and a tal>le-lamp held up by a nude young female made of 
silver. Milne decided that he must be buying a wedding 
present for an old enemy. 

A yonng assistant, looking loutish in his formal clothes, 
came forward and flexed gently from the hips. Milne took 
the cigarette case out of his pocket and said, " One of my 
patients stole this from here yesterday. I thought you'd 
probably like to liavc it back." 

The young man looked at Milne with his mouth slightly 
open, looked at the case, made a faint adenoidal noise and 
fled to tlie protection of a tougher and older specimen at 
the back of the shop. 

'ilic man in the camel coat switched the lamp on and off. 

" Hand beaten," said the assistant. " Beautiful how the 
figure gl(‘ains up, isn't it ? " 

" Yc‘s," said the dark man. He seemed rather depressed, 

Tiie tougher looking assistant came forward to Milne and 
said, " Yes, sir ? " briskly. He seemed prepared to forget the 
unfortunate misunderstanding with the adenoidal man. 

Milne said, " My name's Milne, 'rius cigarette case was 
stolen from liere yesterday afternoon by one of my patients. 
Fve brought it back/' 

" Stolen, sir ? " said the tougher man. 

" Yes. This chap's s%htly unbalanced mentally and he 
just put it in his pocket and walked off with it." 
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The assistant picked up the case, looked at it carefully 
and nodded to himself. 

'' Had you missed it ? ” .said Milne. 

“Oh yks, sir,” said the assistant with a kuo\\'ini' .shake 
of the head. "We’d missed it all rij 4 ht. With the sort (d 
stuff we’ve got here it stands to reason we h.ive to In* pretty 
careful.’’ 

"Well, you don’t seem to have been veiy e.ueful with 
this,’’ said Milne shortly. " I shouldn't think this chap is a 
very good shop-lifter, and he got away with it easily <'iHrtigh.’’ 

“Ah, maybe he did for the moment" said the a.ssistaut. 
He shook his head. “Well, .sir, I’m afraid I sh.ill havr* to 
ask you to see the manager, if you’ll h<* so guod.” 

“All right,’’ said Milne. " But I sh.ill have to he tpiick. 
I’ve got an appointment.’’ 

“ I’ll see if he’s there,” .said tlui assistant. He stai ted i»ff, 
hesitated, came back and picked U[> the a.i-a* ,md r.t.uted off 
again. 

The manager was a .small man with a rathei red nose 
who wrote things down. He stiid, “ Wi-ll, well. .Mr. Milne. 
This is an unfortunate busine.s.s. Veiy mdorttmate.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Milne. *' It might have been 
much worse. After all, you’ve got the thing h.u k,” 

“Well, yes. There's that ahout it, of touise. You say 
the man’s er ? ’’ lie tmielied his heml. 

" Oh, I wouldn’t say that. He’.s just uidialam eti. He's 
a war case.” 

“Ah,” said the manager, as though that iii.ule every- 
thing clear. " A tear aixe." He wrote that ilown. 

“ He was a fighter i>ilot." 

“ Ah a, fighter pilot. One of the Few, <'h ? " 

Milne said “ No. One of the many. I’m afiaitt. 1 here 
are a lot of these boys abotit who'ie fatly just showing what 
the war really did to them." 

“ Yes, ye.s. And you are his dtattir. sir ? " 

I'm a psychologist." 

"Ah, a psychologixL" This obviously ma.le the thing as 
clear as crystal. The manager wrote it ilown. " It iiuhi !« 
a fascinating profession, Mr. Milne." 

Milne said. “ It has its snags. This, f«ir example,*' 

Oh, yes. I can see that. Kesponsihihtv. Ves," Ihe 
manager jotted down a note at this iKiint. .Milne wondered 
vaguely what it was, '* Well," said the little man after a 
moments pause. ' I can’t promise anything, id course, Mr. 
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Milne, The matter is not for me to decide. But I think that 
probably the company will decide to take no action. In the 
circumstances.’* 

“ You mean, not knowing who the man is or where to 
find him ? ” said Milne rather acidly. 

“ No, no. There is that, of course. But a war case. A 

man who is affected by his war experiences You know 

what I mean ? ” 

Good,” said Milne briskly, getting up. Well, you 
have my address. Perhaps you 11 excuse me. I’m in rather 
a hurry,” 

As he went out, the foi*eign looking man was switching 
on the nude silver girl rather listlessly. The assistant was 
rooting in a cupboard for further atrocities. Somewhere in 
the gloom at the back of the shop Milne caught a glance 
of mingled horror and awe from the young man with 
adenoids. 

At the clinic, Milne spent a rather exhausting hour with 
Cliarlie, The only thing that came out of it was that instead 
of wetting the bed every niglit, as had been his habit, Charlie 
was now wetting it only occasionally. His father, who had 
been persuaded by Milne and his own experience that bed- 
wetting every night could not be cured by strong arm methods, 
seemed to think that bed-wetting once a week was quite 
different, and had started in with the strap again. 

Milne swore inaudibly, made a mental note to visit Kentish 
Town and cany the education of Cliarlie’s father a step further, 
and went downstairs to coffee. 

Pas ton said, I had a call from a chap named Brian t. 
You know him, don’t you? He said you put him on to me.” 

Oh, yes,” said Milne. ” The cheese man.” 

” (lieese ? No. He’s an advertising agent.” 

” 1 know. He advertises cheese though. Are you going 
to work for him ? ” 

” Oh, T don't know,” said Fasten casually. I told him 
Td think it over. Anyhow, thanks for the intro, old boy.” 

” You’re welcome,” said Milne, 

” Mind you,” said Past on, eyeing him rather doubtfully, 
” there’s some intei’eslitig work to be done in that field. I 
often wonder wludlKT one wouldn’t be making as big a 
contribution to society there as anywhere/’ 

” Probably a bigger one, when you reckon the Inland 
Revenue,” said Milne* ” Anyhow, what he wants is quite 
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simple. Just the psychological angle. I told him you were 
the man for that.” 

Well, I don't know,” said Paston modestly. I might 
be able to give him a few hints.” 

Norris Pile came up. 

” Well, chaps,” he said heartily, It's all fixed. Free- 
thorne's coming to have a look at us next week.” 

” What are you going to do with him ? ” said Milne. 

” Oh, nothing formal. Just show him round and intro- 
duce you all and let him chat to you. Nothing formal.” 

” You'd better not let him chat to me,” said Garsten from 
the other side of the table. ” Fve never spoken a polite word 
to him yet, and I'm too old to begin now.” 

” Get on with you,” said Pile. ” When I told him you 
were here he was^ quite impressed. He thinks you're good.” 

He turned back to Milne and Paston. ” Look,” he said 
in a low voice. ” There's a thing I want to say to you two. 
The fact is that in spite of what Garsten says, he and the old 
boy know one another pretty well. You won't mind if I 
put him on to Garsten quite a bit ? You know— make him 
our star turn ? ” 

There was a moment's pause. Paston went rather red. 

Milne said, ” Good God, no 1 Why should we ? ” 

” One has to do these things,” said Pile. You know 
how it is. Ah, there's little Phyllis.” He hurried away. 

” What the devil did he mean by that? ” said Paston 
angrily. 

” He meant,” said Milne carefully, ” that as Garsten is 
an old pupil of Freethorne's, he proposes to use him as Exhibit 
A. That's all.” 

” I don't think there ought to be an Exhibit A.,” said 
Paston rather .sulkily, ” We all work here for nothing, don't 
we ? ” 

” Think, think,” said Milne with a grin. The psycho- 
logical angle in advertising, my dear man.” 

” These doctors make me sick,” said Paston. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

I^KS. Lucian curled lier legs up under her and sat in a small 
j,j0ap in the big chair. 

Of course this all sounds pretty queer to me, Mr. Milne/' 
said, Because apart from being a bit dumb, the boy 
just acts like he was normal — or nearly/' 

Well anyhow he hasn't had a shot at strangling me 
yet/' said Milne with a grin, 

^ Oh, I don't reckon that. That was just going plain 
pay-wire for a bit. But all this lifting cigarette cases and so 
^j^_t]'iat's new/' 

Milne said, '' Tliaf s the whole point, of course. He's 
jiioving towards some sort of a relationship with me and 
^Itis funny stuff is all part of it." 

** But you reckon on the whole he's better ? " 

'' No. I don't tliink he’s better. But what I do think is 
^pat we're getting to a point where it may be possible to 
pelp him. The real difficulty about people like your husband 
15 that you can't get at them. There's nothing to work on. 
qdicy're c:oinpletely withdrawn and unemotional You can 
take tliem so far and then— bang 1 Down comes a sort of 
5teel curtain, and you can't get beyond it," 

She nodded, " Yes. I guess you're right there. That's 
A<iam all right." 

'' Well, gradually I'm getting beyond it. As I've told 
yon, he went over this strangling business for me. There 
still wasn't a lot of detail, but there was more than he'd 
ever given me before. And what matters is that he felt 
strongly al)out it —really strongly. Previously, he's never 
felt strongly about anything when he was talking to me. As 
soon as wt/got anywhere near a thing which he really minded 
about, down came tlie curtain." 

She noddcil thoughtfully. 

l*his busin(»ss of the dgarette case was a sort of try-on. 
I wanted him to talk aljout the case— meaning himself. So 
he brought me another sort of case — a gold one — and tried, 
very hard to gtd me to let him talk about that instead," 
'"^Sort of joke ? ' Case ' and ' case ' ? " 

" Y«. YouTa always getting puns of that sort in this 
job, What% more, he wanted to confess that he'd stolen it 
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— that he’d done something wrong that would ahofk nu’. 
That’s because he believed, subconsciously or couM-inusly, 
that if he really talked frankly to ini! 1 should hi* shoi-koj 
and disapproving. As soon as ho found I wasn't iiit(‘r(‘st('.d 
in the cigarette case and didn’t care a damn wlu'fher he’d 
stolen it or not, he threw his hand in and came out \'ohintai ily 
with this stuff about strangling you which I’d ni'\er been 
able to get before.” 

“And you reckon he’ll go on talking now ? " 

Milne said, “ I don’t know. I hope s(». Tiiis is vciy 
much stage one of course. But at hsisl it isn’t linjieicss.” 

Mrs. Lucian grinned her wide mouthed giin. “Well, 
that’s something anyhow.” 

"Yes.” Milne picked up his notehtmk. “Now, there 
are two or three things I want to ask you, if I m.ty." 

“ Sure. Go right ahead." 

"Did you know (dther of his parents? 

"No. I never did. His father died .t while h.n k ten 
years or so. And his mother died just .diuui six months 
before we met.” 

" Does he ever talk about them ? I mean have yuti any 
idea what he felt alrout them ? " 

She wrinkled up her whole hue in .i simbhv fiown, 

"Not a lot. I guess Iwj liked his muthei .i !>ii, Jtut he 
never talks about her at all. His old m.m Iw has t.ilked 
about sometimes. I reckon Adam .ind he didn’t get on too 
well. Adam .says ho was a cold .soil of guv who t.tn evet vhody 
around a kit. I think Ad.im was afi.iid of him when he w.w 
a kid.” 

" But he liketl his mother ? " 

"Sure. It seems she was prettv sweet. I’ve mtii her 
picture and she looks swell. 1 think Adam reckons ht.s dad 
gave her a bad time.” 

“ He .say.s that ? " 

" He doesn't say unything mutli. Thais just my «nex.." 

Milne nodded. " Tire imt thing is nhmii his expiiiine, 
in Burma. Docs he ever talk alxmt them ? " 

"She .shook her head. " No. sir. Not ovri.'* 

'* Have you ever tried to make him ? " 

A hit. But he won't talk at all. What ! know alM»ut it 
mostly came secotul-haml." 

" He never saw a acrvte iwychtatriM ladore he was 
discharged ? " 

" No. Ho saw a Imp of doctors, and thoiigli h® won't 
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have it I reckon they did a swell job. But it was his leg they 
were working on, not his mind. Of course he seemed quite 
O.K. thei*e anyhow, right up till lately."' 

Milne nodded and lit a cigarette rather pensively. He 
said, '' Tni afraid getting that stuff may be rather a snag. 
You see, it's like this — in a thing of this kind you've got to 
work backwards from the present to the past — from what's 
lying free in the memory to what's sunk down in it and 
become all silted over. The first thing was to get him to tell 
me about the strangling business. There was no doubt that 
lie coul3[ remember most of it, and as it was the main i*eason 
why he came, there wasn't much point in going on until 
that had come out and been faced. The next stage is to get 
at what precipitated all this — ^which is probably the Burma 
business. But almost certainly the real root of the trouble 
lies a lot furtlicr back than that, and will be pretty difficult 
even if he does co-operate. I don't want to spend too much 
time breaking down a resistance to telling me what he really 
knows quite well, when we're probably going to need a lot 
of time later on digging up the earlier stuff that he genuinely 
doesn't know about." 

Mrs. Lucian shook the curly black head. '' I reckon 
you're going to need a sand-bhistcr to get that Burma stuff, 
Mr. Milne. He sure is very tight about it." 

" More so tlian people usually are ? Service people don't 
talk much about these things, you know." 

" Well, this boy doesn't talk at all. He doesn't even 
answer questions so as you'd notice." She grinned rather 
ruefully, 

Milne considered. " I think I may have to try something 
a bit different,” he said at last. " During the war people 
had a le^t of success witli dopes that make 'chaps drowsy, 
when tlicy wanted them to talk about what had happened 
to thet\i. If he seems very sticky wc might try that. Only 
1 havt^ to hiU’c lu'lp with it." he added with a smile. 

What sort of help, Mr. Milne ? " 

" Well, not being a doctor I can't go pushing drugs into 
pc(q)Ie." 

** Yon mean it's not allowed?" 

Yes. It's not a bad rule ili a way, though it's often a 
nuisain’e. AftcT all, there arc some pretty odd people about 
who call tlu‘niselvcs lay analysts. If they were all allowed 
to shove trick drugs Into people there'd be liable to be 
casualties." 
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" But that’s mighty awkward,” she said with a fruvvn. ^ 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter. I’ve got a colleague who’ll 
probably risk his professional reputation by helping a (juack." 

“Maybe. But Adam doesn’t like doctors.” 

“ Oh, Lord, no. I was forgetting tliat.” 

“ He surely does «£>/.” 

“Of course it wouldn’t amount to anything. 1 should 
only get Garsten to give him the actual injection. Nothing 
dsc»** 

Mrs. Lucian shook licr head. “ Wtm’t play,” .she .said 
decidedly. 

" You think he won’t ? ” 

“ I’m sure lie won't. You show him a doctor and hc.’il 
be off like a shot.” 

“ Hell !” said Milne. 

“ Don’t you know about liow tlicy give, injections your- 
self, Mr. Milne ? ” 

Milne hesitated. “Oh, it isn't that. It's a peilcctly 
simple job. In a hospital any sister docs it or any orderly. 
It’s just that the stuff is only supposed lo Ih‘ gic en under 
medical supervision.” 

Mrs. Lucian grinned. “Well, I lerkon that's O.K,, Mr. 
Milne, as long as the medical supervision kis-ps out oi sight 
or hangs round looking like a window-cle.nier or soun-thing. 
But don’t try showing the boy Adam anything with a stethes- 
cope and a bedside manner or you'll stait lag tionble." 

Milne sighed. “Ah, well,” he .said. "It iiuiy not be 
necessary. Now~liow are you ? ” 

“Me?” said Mrs. Lucian with a elitnuful giin. “Oh, 
I’m fine.” 

“ He’s been all right with you ? No more funny inisincss?” 

“ None at all. He’s the gentlest thing reallv.” 

"Yes,” said Milne absently. He wiw st.iting Ihonghtlnlly 
at the snubby face and the twinkling dark eyes. " Look,” 
he said suddenly, “Is it any gtani suggesting that ym 
should go away for—for a holiday while, this is going on ? " 

" You mean and leave Adam " She shook her head. 
"No, sir. No good at all. It doesn’t stmt." 

“ All right,” .said Milne, after a iitomenl's hesitation. 
“ Then I want you to promise mo tiiree things." 

"I could promise you anything, Mr, Milne.” she s*,nd 
with mock solemnity. " Or most anything." 

"Right,” said Mihae, smilmg. " Then, first of all-- don’t 
go to DM first." 
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'' I'd thought of that/' she said cheerfully. Won't do. 
It hurt too much last time." 

Second — if any funny business starts don't try to cope 
with him — get out and get out quickly." 

We-11 " she said rather doubtfully. 

Seriously," said Milne. “This is important. I know 
you're not afraid and you'll think it's only Adam and you 
can handle him. You’ll probably be right, but you might 
possibly not be. See ? " 

Mrs. Lucian hesitated. “ O.K.," she said at last. “ If it 
ever gets really tough I'll beat it." 

“ And third, ring me up at once if anything happens 
that^ you don't understand or don't like." 

“ That one’s easy,” she said, smiling, “ I’ll certainly do that." 

** Good," said Milne, getting up. 

Mrs. Lucian uncoiled her legs and stood up to her full 
five feet of height. 

O.K. then, Mr. Milne. And you really don't want to 
talk fees j^et ? " 

I do not," said Milne. He looked down at the small 
figure and something urged him to turn it round and give 
it a gentle and affectionate slap on the bottom with one hand 
as he picked up its coat with the other. 

'' Sure— I know you’re busy. I'll beat it now," said Mrs. 
Lucian, grinning the urchin grin. “ Good-bye, Mr. Milne — 
and thanks a lot." 

On Thursday morning Milne woke up with a feeling 
that it was a special day in some way. It was some time 
before he remembered that he was taking Barbara out. He 
put a new blade in his razor, and it cut him four times. 
Moreover, there was a spot developing in a rather unsightly 
place on the .side of his nose. Looking in the glass, he decided 
that if he was going to rely on anything it would have to be 
brilliant conversation. 

Neither he nor Patricia said anything about it at break- 
fast, but there was no doubt that she had remembered too. 
After they had finished, and Milne was smoking a cigarette 
with his last cup of tea, she looked at him in a worried way, 
and Milne thought it was coming. But she only said, You're 
looking tired, honey." 

I'm not," said' Milne, giving her a lead. I'm looking 
particularly attractive. Four bits of cotton wool and a spot 
on my nose." ^ 
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'‘Attractive but tired/' said Patricia. “Can't you take 
a day off soon ? You can't do this stuff six and seven days 
a week for long, you know." 

“ Fm all right." 

“ What have you got today ? " 

Milne thought. “I've got Beresford this morning and 
Lady M. this afternoon. And I must go down to Kentish. 
Town and see that kid Charlie's father and tell him to stop 
mucking up all my work." 

“ Need you do that today ? Why not stop after Lady 
M. ? You're always fed up after her anyway." 

“ I must go and see papa. He's taken to licking the kid 
with a strap again." Milne grinned. “ Anyhow I can go 
there on my way to my childish amusements." As Patricia 
did not reply he added, “ It's this evening that I'm going on 
the tiles with Bab." 

“ I know," said Patricia abstractedly. “ But I wish you'd 
cut the work down a bit. There's a damned sight too much 
of it to be good for you at the moment." 

“What are you going to do this evening?" said Milne, 
anxious to get some reaction. 

“I shall stay in, I think," said Patricia calmly, and 
send Janet out. It seems a good opportunity. Then I shall 
be free on Saturday." She looked at him with a worried 
frown. “ I think you ought to try to arrange to have one 
day in the middle of the week completely clear." 

Ever since he could remember, Milne had hated the time just 
before treats and holidays and nice things in general. It always 
took the form of wishing, almost violently, that he needn't go 
or needn’t do it. Several times during the day he nearly rang 
Barbara up and put the dinner off. At lunch, after a long 
silence, Patricia suddenly grinned at him and said, “ It's all 
right, honey. You'll probably like it when you get there." 

“ Like what ? " said Milne feebly. 

Patricia just went on grinning. 

“Oh, all right," said Milne with a wry smile. “You 
think I shall ? " 

“ I hope not," said Patricia frankly. “ I hope you'll be 
bored stiff and think you'd far rather have taken me. But 
in common honesty I had to say that, because I know about 
you and playing." 

“YpuTe an odd young woman,” said Milne thoughtfully, 
“I expect I need psychiatric treatment," said Patricia* 
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Go and see someone and tell him your wife acts peculiarly.*' 

“ Fair enough," said Milne. " You can have that one. 
What I propose to do this evening " 

" No/' said Patricia firmly. "You can come and tell me 
all about it afterwards — in fact I .shall be rather hurt if you 
don't. But not beforehand, Felix. It isn't decent." She 
smuggled an illicit lump of sugar down to Carlo. 

Milne said, " Have you got that hound its licence yet ?" 

" Yes," said Patricia, looking down at the sleek and 
scrumping Carlo. " Amazingly enough, I have." 

Lady Maresfield was in a trying mood. She cried rather 
a lot and said that lier life was a failure and that if it weren't 
for Milne she would commit suicide. Milne spent an hour 
and a half gently pointing out that this, though flattering for 
him, wasn’t a very satisactory basis for existence, and that 
she really must stop ringing him up twice a day and try to 
find some other raison d'etre. But little progress was made. 
It is hard to convince non-swimmers like Lady Maresfield 
that they will be far better off without a life-belt. 

At half-past six Milne went to Kentish Town, Charlie's 
father had just readied home and was sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves having tea. He received Milne with a mixture of 
cordiality and suspicion. Milne sipped a large cup of very 
strong tea and said, " He's quite a lot better, I tliink." 

"That's what m}^ wife says," said Mr. Oakes. "You 
reckon lie's a lot better, don't you ? " 

" Oh, yes," said the little, yellow-faced woman in her 
hushed voice. " It's nearly all right now. And he's a lot 
brighter in himself too." 

" I reckon it's done him a lot of good," said Mr. Oakes. 
" 'Course I don't know anything about these things. But 
the proof of the pudding's in the eating. Mind you, sir, Ms 
master at llie sc.hool says he's bright enough. Got plenty in 
Ills 'ead," 

" Oh, Lord, yes," said Milne. '' He's bright enough," 

" I mean the boy isn't feeble-minded or anything/' 

" Nothing like that at all/' . 

"Only when you came here first, I thought that was 
what y<ni was after, sec. I know it isn't now. I reckon it's 
done liiin good." said Mr. Oakes, with the air of a man 
pronouncing a reasoned judgment. 

Milne sipped his tea and gently approached the point 
of the meeting. 
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Of course/' he said, itll take a little time before it 
clears up completely. The bed-wetting may start again if 
he's upset about anything. Or if he gets frightened or 
nervous about it." 

Ah," said Mr. Oakes, looking at his plate a trifle guiltily. 

“ He's still a trifle scared of you, of course," said Milne 
with a smile. 

”Oi me said Mr, Oakes in amazement. He turned 
and looked at Milne with his rather fiery eyes. The move-- 
ment pulled his unbuttoned shirt away from his huge hairy 
chest. " Scared of me ? " 

“ A bit." 

" But " 

“ There's nothing surprising in that. You must remember 
that to him you're power — authority. If there's any punish- 
ing to be done, you're his father and you do it. So it tends 
to be you he's a bit nervous of." 

" He's never had no cause to be frightened of me/' said 
Mr. Oakes rather sulkily. 

" Of course not. But he's naturally a bit jumpy about 
aU this business — afraid he'll he punished and so on." 

" Mind you," said Mr. Oakes, counter-attacking, " I 
reckon you can be too soft with a boy." He looked accusingly 
at the little yellow woman. " I don't believe in being 'arsh. 
But I believe in being 

" I quite agree with you," said Milne. "Too much 
softness is a bad thing. But too much firmness is a bad thing 
too. You remember I suggested that over this business, for 
example, punishment wouldn't help much," 

Mr. Oakes nodded rather grudgingly. "You reckon we 
ought to go on 'umouring him ?" 

" I don't know about that. But I wouldn't actually 
punish him for bed-wetting. It'll only put him back to 
where he was before." 

" I thought now it was nearly right, if we could just make 

him try a bit more ? " said Mr. Oakes. " 'Cause that's 

all it is now, see. He don't try." 

" No," said Milne firmly. " I'm afraid that won't work. 
It isn't quite a matter of trying. It'll come right if we're 
patient for a little while longer." 

^ " It means a lot of trouble for the wife/' said Mr. Oakes. 

" That's what Fm worried about/' He shook his head 
righteously. 

" I think probably Mrs. Oakes would rather have a bit 
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more trouble now and get it right, than go on having trouble 
indefinitely/' said Milne, smiling at the little woman. 

She said, “ Oh, yes, sir. It's nothing to what it was. I 
don't mind it at all now." 

There was a moment's silence. Mr. Oakes put down his 
knife and fork. “ All right, sir," he said at last, pushing his 
plate away from him rather angrily. " He's better. The 
pi'oof of the pudding's in the eating. If that's what you say's 
got to be done, then that's it. Just let him alone and no 
scolding or anything, eh?" He looked across at his wife as 
if commanding her not to beat Charlie with a strap in future. 

" I think you'll find that's the quickest way," said Milne. 

Ah, well," said Mr. Oakes. 'Course I don't know 
anything about these things. But I'm always ready to 
learn." 

The little woman saw Milne to the door. As he went out 
he said quietly, "'Will that be all right ? " 

** Oh, yes, thank you, sir," she said in her hushed voice. 
** Oh, yes. It’ll be all right. He'll do it now he's said so. 
Otherwise he'd just tell you straight. It'll be all right now." 

You could never be sure with the Molyneux. Either it 
was full of beautiful women and distinguished-looking men, 
or else tlie complete stall of a raree show seemed to have come 
along. Milne looked round at a man in dark spectacles, a 
woman with a very small head at the end of a very long 
neck, and a pair who must have weighed nearly forty stone 
between tliem, and decided that it was a raree night. Check- 
ing them over, he could identify the whole troupe except 
for tlic strong man and the spotted lady. 

He made sure tliat the table was booked, came back to 
the lounge and ordered himself another pink gin rather 
moodily. Soon — say ten minutes after Barbara arrived— it 
would be all right. But for the moment he was still wishing 
that he was comfortably at home. He had drunk his second 
drink before he realised that it was only ten-past eight. On 
normal form, Barbara might easily not arrive for another 
twenty minutes, which left him the alternatives of sitting 
drinkless or getting somewhat ahead of the party. He 
compromised by buying another drink and leaving it un- 
touched before him. 

Barbara actually arrived at eight fifteen. She said. 

Sorry, Felix. I thought I might as well strip for action 
l)efore I came in. I hate sitting around in a coat." She was 
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wearing a pale-blue-grey frock that littod closely from her 
neck to her hip bones and then becanu* confused and broke 
into protestations of modesty- 

Milne ordered her a drink and said, " My God, what a 
garment !” 

Lilcc it ? 

“ Oh, yes, I like it. But it’s a screainin,y hyitocrite, isn't it?" 

"I have trouble about dotiies. I’m awkw.u'd colours 
to dress.” 

He looked at the black hair and tin* bltii* cat s eyes. " In 
Pete’s name, why? I thou;iht everyone want c.i dark hair 
and blue eyes ?” 

"Maybe. But it’s a tricky combination. V.iu can wear 
black and you can wear blue.' Hut a [lai t from t hat , it ahv.iys 
feels as though there was .somethin, g wioui; .'.omcwhci-c." She 
took a cigarette. “ How’s Pat ?” 

“Very well, thank you," said Milne politrdy. "How’s 
Peter ? ’’ 

" Peter ,’’ said Barliara, " is very well. Hi‘‘s j',onc into his 
long woolly pants, and as luui' as he korjw up with his 
gargling I see no reason why he slioiildn't yet through the 
winter.” 

" Is a he gargler ? ’’ 

“A gargler? ’’ said Barbara. " Mv dc.tr. he’s the biggest 
gargler in the North-Western Postal Hisfiiit. lie’s f;ot 
stamina, if you understaiui me. He’s the vat of g.irgler wlto 
never throw.s away tht( tlrop in th(* bottom of the gl.iss. He 
sees the thing through. It shakes the iMtiiiouiu when he's 
really firing on both tonsils." 

"And does it stop him from having tolds aiul tilings?’’ 

"There's no means of telling. Von ve, I don't know 
how many he'd have if he didn't gargle. It eunldn't Is- anv 
more. But anyhow," she ttddeil (juiekly, " I thdn'f come 
here to be bitchy aljoul jinor old ikde. W'Iio'h the female 
with the long neck ? " 

"The human giraffe,” said Milne. " Ihe in.nt in tlark 
spectacles i.s Hi I'lung Dung the, luugkian. He's trying to 
take her away from the lion tamer - tlte i Imp iiver theje with 
the handle-bar moustadie and the «!oHble wlnskv." 

Barbara closed her eyes and sigh«l. " Go on." she said. 
" That’s nice. And very gtxHl for me. I haven't Iweri really 
silly and childish for weeks.” 

At nine o'clock they were still sitting over thvir dtinks. 
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Milne said, We shall have to go and eat soon/' 

I suppose so," said Barbara. " It's a queer thing, but 
as soon as you're really comfortable, there's always some 
reason why you've got to stop.” 

” Don't you like eating ? ” 

” Yes, but people come and make you order and choose 
hors d*mivres and generally interrupt.” 

” Well, we don't have to dine if you'd rather not.” 

” Nonsense,” said Barbara, getting up. “ Of course we 
must. I was only complaining. I like to complain a bit 
sometimes when I'm sure nobody will take any notice. Come 
on. Food. You're probably starving.” 

As they were eating their sweet it was gradually borne 
in upon Milne that it was half-^past nine ; that it would go 
on getting later with great rapidity ; and that though there 
had been a number of very pleasant local engagements, 
there had so far been no major advance. '' Look, ” he said as 
the waiter went away to fetch coffee. ” This is all very well.” 

” It is, indeed,” said Barbara. ” I feel at peace with all 
the world. Aren't you very happy, Felix ? ” 

” Yes. But I didn't bring you out to feel happy or to 
make you feel at peace with all the world. I brought you 
out to make love to you and seduce you and so on.” 

” But couldn't that be .some other time wlien everything 
wa.sn't so nice ? I mean, one can always make passes at 
people when everytlhng's lousy, which it usually is. But it 
seems a shame to spend time on it when you're happy and 
warm and comfortable. She looked at him solemnly. 
” Dear Felix, You can't think how warmly I feel towards 
you this evening. Just like an affectionate sister.” 

Milne said, ” I don't believe you've ever in your life felt 
like a sister to any male creature/' 

” Well, pc^rhaps not quite a sister. But very gentle, Felix. 
And affectionate. Don't you feel gentle and affectionate ?” 

” No,” said Milne untruthfully. I feel distinctly rough. 
And anyhow, to come out to dinner with a man in that 
frock and then do a sister-act is getting food and drink under 
false pretences,” 

There you are/' said Barbara tragically. ** If I have a 
decent impulse, it's dragged in the mud. Ah, world. Ah, 
life. Ah, time.” 

Milne said, ” Look, darling— you've eaten too much. It 
must be that, because you've hardly drunk anything/' 
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“Anyhow,” said Barbara, “I resent your attitude al:>oxj.t 
this frock. I particularly chosii it as being suitabli' to ^ 
serious dinner party with my medic.al adviser. It is a di'a 
frock. It m.ay imply, but k inwer says .mything.” 

“ I should have thought it .said (piiti* t-niiugli,'' 

"Yes, Feli-V’. But there's nothing on [i.ipT. And 
how you may quite well have inisunderstotHl if ,” 

"But to get back to tlu- «bj(‘ct of this dinner- ” snicl 

Milne rather restlessly. 'Iln; waiter arrived with the eulft-t* _ 

The band launched tirelessly into the third einon* of 
waltz, 

" Listen, Bab," said Milne as they ein leti the <thw»Ioc 1 
floor, " I'm an old man now and I like to know wheri- I aui. 
If you want to keep me at arm's length you've only g.ot t.<> 
say so.” 

" Well, if T get much closer to you, my de.ir, we sliall l>e 
turned off the floor.” 

"No," .said Milne impatiently. "Not that stuff. 
not fooling now and it's not fair for yon to." 

Barbara turned her head and ltK>keil nuHKtiK* awiiv over 
his .shoulder without sjX'aking. 

" Don’t umti a sister ? " she said at l.tsi . 

" No. Won’t have a sister, what's more." 

She sighed. "I was afraid you weren't leallv a family 
type,” .she .said wearily. 

“Well, damn it all. Bah, I never pretended- 

"Oh, no. You never pretended imvthing, beh.'t. 1 know 
that.” 

They danced on until they were near tlie d««m and 
stopped by tacit consent. 

"Come along," said Milne quietly. Ifiey went out its to 
the foyer. " Get your things." 

“ Where are we going, Felix ? '* 

" To Jimmy Doiiglas'.s flat." 

" Is he there ? " 

" No. He'.s in Ireland." 

Slie iH'sitated for a moment, looking at him with an umfsHnl 
worried Icwk in the slanting eyw. 

"All right," she .said at last, with a tiny rfirng. and 
away to the cloakroom. 

It was a long time before emergeri from the t »ria 
in the big fur coat, Milne afipiwd a hand ii«.side her .»t in 
and they wait out to taxi in tileiiee. 
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“Look,” said Barbara as Milne was about to give the 
address. “ Not Jimmy’s. Let’s go home.” 

" No,” said Milne in a low voice. " Jimmy’s.” 

“But look, Felix— you don’t see what I mean. Peter’s 
away.” 

“ Away ? ” 

“ Ye.s. We can go in— and— and talk.” 

They looked at one another for a moment. 

" Jimmy’s,” said Milne decisively, and turned to the 
driver. 

As they drove, Milne said, “I don’t understand about 
wanting to go home, Bab.” 

“ I do,” she said almost viciously. “ I understand only 
too bloody well." 

He put his arms round licr and kissed her vigorously. 
She responded without hesitation. 

" Arc you still feeling like a sister to me ? asked Milne 
rather breathlessly. 

“ No,” said Barbara. “ Nothing like it,” She was silent 
for a moment and then kissed him again firmly and shame- 
lessly. 

They paid off the cab and went into the big block of flats. 
Jimmy Douglas’s flat was on the third floor. Milne fumbled 
for a moment with the unfamiliar lock. The fiat was 
pleasant but it had an unoccupied air. 

Milne said, “ The first thing we want is a drink. If I 
remember rightly, J. Douglas keeps his drinks in the other 
room.” 

" I don’t want a drink," said Barbara abstractedly. 

Milne Imsitatcd. “ What — ^no drink ? ” he said hghtly. 

“ No, thanks. You have one.” 

“ I shall.” 

Mihie went into the other room and found a bottle of 
whisky. As he poured himself out a drink he came to a 
certain dtdinitc conclusion, and was uncertain whether he 
Wits glad or sorry. Ho went back with the glass. Barbara 
was still standing by the fireplace where he had left her. 

Ho sukl, “ This is a nice flat.” 

“ Yes,” said Barbara. She turned and stood looking at 
him for a moment in silence. 

“ Look, Felix,” she said with a queer, rapid shyness. “ I’d 
just like you to know that I’m now going to do something 
that I’ve never done before in my life.” 

“ Oh, ho 1” said Milne quietly. “ Are you now ? ” 
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“ Yes. If there’s otie thing in the world 1 hate it's women 
who play around with people and then ” 

" Send them home to bed ? " 

“ Yes,” she said desperately. 

“ And that’s the idea now, is it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Milne nodded. "I thought so,” ho .said hoa\ily. He 
dropped into a chair suddenly feeling very fired. 

“You knew? You mean I wasn't just leading you up 
the garden path in corning here ? ” 

“My dear Bab,” said Milne bitteily, ” 1 have the use of 
my senses.” He shook his head. “ You itiiglitn’l to have let 
me kiss you, though.” 

“Well, hell’s bells!” said Haibara, irrit.d'ly. " 1 wanted 
you to kiss me. I tell yon, I’ve ue\-ei in uiv life Iteen tlu' 
steady partner in any linn l>efoie and 1 dmi't know how you 

do it. But ” she shook her head iu-lpli-sslv. ” You 

sec, it would be .such a mess, .and hoiug ju>t a lht( h I ilon’t 
know how to get out of it except by h o!;: .i bit. h.” 

" Why did you come at all if you h-lt like this .ibont it ? ” 
said Milne with quiet anger. 

“Because I wanted to ami liatin’t tlie guts to s.iy no, 
of course.” 

“ You did want to ? ” 

" Of course.” 

“ But not much ? ” 

"Well, wliy the hell tlid you pick on nie ? " s.iid Haibara 
with sudden auger. “ It was bound to uiimh .i bloody 
mix-up one way or the other. .Now of couim- you're livid 
withme.” Milnesawwithsurpriseth.it hm lips were frmnbling. 

“No, I’m not,” he said weatiiv, ” floii't wutiv. He.ir 
Bab.” Hc jnit an arm louml her .ind kisseil her gently. 
“ I don’t think either of ns is very nice probablv. Hut you’re 
at least a better thing than me. Home on.” 

He hastily guhred down his diiuk ami oiriu'd the ihw. 
Barbara hesitated and then went rmt. .\h they went down 
in the lift Milne said, “ We .shall piobably have t»* mamige 
with one cab. But I’ll sit at the other end of ilte se.tt.” 

Patricia w.is lying in IhuI reading. He went in ami .said, 
"Hallo.” 

She said, “ Well-good time had by ail ? ” 

" Very," said Milne calmly. ” We danced. .\«i evening 
of innocent pleasure." 
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Good God V* said Patricia, Was one of you taken 
ill or something ?” 

** The trouble with you is that yoiiTe a pessimist, darling.” 

Patricia continued to look at him with interest. 

Was Bab awful ? ” 

Not so that you'd notice.” 

” Didn’t come at you with bared tcetli ? ” 

” No. The Archbishop of Canterbury could have come 
with us and he wouldn’t have felt out of place — at least, 
not very.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Patricia said, ” Felix ? ” 

” What, honey ? ” 

” You wouldn’t — I mean, you would tell me if ? ” 

Milne bent down and kissed the end of her nose, ” You 
know that the one advantage of me as a husband is that I 
always tell you the worst,” lie said. ” It just didn’t happen 
to be tluit sort of sliow. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER NINE 

Walking down from Hyde Park Corner to the Clinic, Milne 
overtook Garsten. 

Garsten said, ” What~1io, I'clix. Hope you’ve polished 
your buttons properly.” 

” Buttons ? ” said Milne. 

” Yes. Today’s the big inspection, isn’t it ? ” 

” So it is. I’d forgotten.” 

” Bet you half a crown Norris is running around like a 
hen at a Sunday School treat.” 

” Why should I give you money ? ” 

” All right, 'rium rii bet you he’s wearing sponge-bag 
trousers and a c()me“to-Jesu.s collar and running around, 
etcetera.” 

” Not half a crown,” said Milne. /'Sixpence. And even 
tlien it’s giving money away. He asked me last week if I 
minded his making you the star turn.” 

” Me / In God’s name why ?” 

” Seeing as how you know Freethorne,” 

” The man’s mad. I’ve already told him that I hate the 
sight of 11)0 old bluffer.” 

Milne said, ” Well, Norris hasn't a lot of choice, has he ? 
Phyllis hasn’t much of a stage presence and Hans is comedy.” 
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How about you and Past on ? 

** Quack, quack ! '' said Milne ckaisiwl)*. 

“God, yes. Pd forgotten. ^ 'rhe ulti l»ny wiil lute that, 
He's the staunchest trades union doctiu* in hiiEiand. Mitui 
you rub it into hirn." 

“ If I do we probably shan't get^ ihr 

** Oh, to hell with the money!’' said Garten imiMlienily 
''What do we want moiwy for, anywa)’ i lu-n* are wt‘ and 
th(jre arc the patients, God liclj) tliein. You ean't just writ^ 
a cheque for what’s missing in this < nit fit.” 

“ Look,'' said Milne as they turned inti» thr ;-t[u.ne.^^ “ Yoii 
remember my schizx) ? d’he (me I odd ynn I ti j;. n “ 
''Yes." 

“Well, he's getting on a hit. Not nmrh. Imf net im- 
possible. But there's a lot of stun ahmu hi . \sni (’xperitmceis 
that he's very sticky abrjut. i thinkiuy of (tying 

narcosyutliesis/’ 

“ Sodium pentotlKd ? " 

“ Or amytal" 

“I'd be inclined to use ptmtotlml.^ It’s quiden' victing 
and wears off quicker. You nan gn sttaiglri > ni uinm it wean< 
off. Wc used it quite a Iht in tint wai 
''I've seen it used, hut I’w.* nrvrr trvevi it niy.si/lf.. You 
think it's a good egg 

"Oh, yes. For getting at n*Ci-rii :4rifi like li.itlle expiTi- 
ences. It doesn't get yon l>ack ht the i,d things, oi 

course." 

"Oh, I know that, ltd ju:d that I want h> <m will] 
this chap, and I can't go any d(‘(’j«‘r \vith«aii the battle stnil 

coming out." 

Garsten noddiHl "Ht' all light ha that.*' 

Milne hesitated. " Wonkl you hr uillmg to Mane aiici 
shoot it into him for im* ?" 

Garsten lookid surpns(HL " Mne. it \‘'U w.im mt* to 
But why? It's <|uite sfraightt<4rw.nd, Ante Mibiial Put il 
in rather slowly* -*ahont iHiint fine of a giant a iiiimiie 
Probably needs bet wetm a nuarler and half a p 4 iain/' 

"Yes', yes, I know," sahl Milne hnpatniitlv. 

" Tluai why not do it youi -rlt i " 

"Dangerous drug," huid Milne. " Qualitird nUjuu'viskn 

and all that/' 

" Oh, bunkum I" said tiarstmi. 

" The snag m that llib bird flics oil the intiidle if he see 

a doctor." 
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<*Well, then why worry? Do it yourself. Fll supervise 
you from Welbeck Street. If he dies, just give me a ring 
and ril come and hold the syringe while we collect some 
witnesses. Have you got any pentothal ? '' 

Fll give you some.'* 

Seriously/' said Milne. You think it's all right for me 
to do it ? I know the technique backwards, of course." 

"My dear old Felix," said Garsten. "When I think of 
the number of irresponsible dolts all over the country who'll 
shoot anything into their patients as soon as look at them, 
the thought of you giving somebody a spot of pentothal is a 
big relief." 

As they reached the Clinic, Norris Pile came quickly out 
and dived into a large waiting car. " Hallo," he said through 
the window. " Just off to fetch the guest of honour." 

" Fine," said Garsten. " What would you like the band 
to play when he arrives ?" 

The car moved off. Milne fumbled in his pocket and 
handed Garsten sixpence in silence. 

Garsten said, " Money for old rope." 

" I hoped you might come down on the collar," said Milne. 
** The rest was a certainty." 

Paston was in the hall. Garsten said, "Why didn't you 
go witli Norris to help fetch I^reethorne ? " 

" He didn't ask me," said Paston, looking surprised. 

Garsten shook his head. " There must be some mistake," 
he said. " He was looking all over the place for you. Now 
lui's had to go by himself." 

" But I've been here all the time," said Paston, obviously 
put out. 

" Well, I should stay here until they come back," said 
<kirst(m, starting up the stairs. " After all, there must be 
somebody to open the door of the car." 

" Pile said nothing to me." 

" He's pulling your leg," said Milne gently. 

As they reached their rooms, Garsten said, "What did 
you want to say that for ? He'd have stayed there and put 
his cloak down in the mud or something/' 

" That's what I was afraid of. It would have spoiled 
Norris's party." 

" But it would have kept him away from his patients, 
wouldn't it ? You've got to take the large view in these 
things." 
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Miss Lucas was going much better now. Amongst other 
things, it appeared that she was, or had been the mistir^ss 
of the junior partner of the firm for which she worked ; that 
this was by no means her first fall; that she had t><3en 
systematically deceiving her parents ; and that when the 
junior partner proved unfaithful she had tried a little amat^iiir 
blackmail. Milne was not surprised. There was very little 
left now that surprised him about people's private lives. 
He merely noted, as he had often noted before, how the 
quiet preciseness of the mousey little typist remained as 
a sort of film over her account of even the least quiet 3.nd 
precise incidents. 

He had nearly finished with her by four o'clock. She was 
off the couch and they were sitting opposite one another 
chatting. It was an important moment from Milne's poixxt 
of view. Previously, even when she had talked freely on 
the couch, she had frozen " as soon as they were face to 
face. Today, for the first time, she was sitting tallciiag 
quietly, yet quite easily and freely, about the junior partx'ier 
and her feelings about him. 

The doors of the consulting rooms were fitted with sma.ll 
glass peepholes, so that it was possible to see from the corricior 
whether a consultant was working or alone. Milne heard 
a step outside, and glancing up, caught a glimpse of a face 
outside. There was a low mutter and then a single knock. 
The door opened and Norris Pile stood in the doorway. 
Behind him was a very taU, thin figure. 

Mihie jumped up and walked angrily over to the door. 

Look Norris — — " he said protestingly. 

''Ah, Felix!" said Pile, beaming. He stepped aside. 
"Sir George-~-may I introduce Felix Milne. Sir George 
Freethome.'' 

Milne looked at the very tall, thin, lantern-jawed man 
with the bushy black eyebrows overhanging watery blue eyes 
with yellowish whites. Freethome made a curious motion 
with his jaws, like a man chewing gum, nodded and said, 
" How d'you do ? " 

"How do you do?" said Milne, bowing slightly. He 
turned to Pile and said, " Look— Fm sorry, Norris, butt I 
have a patient." 

" Oh, I'm sorry, Felix. I thought you were just chatting, 
you know/' He bowed and beamed past Felix to the girl. 
"Good-afternoon," he said brightly. "Sorry to interruj>t*" 
She nodded a timid greeting without saying anything aud&>le» 
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I shall be down in ten minutes or so/' said Milne# 
beginning to shut the door. 

'' Oh, right-ho/' said Pile. Talk then, eh ? " He 
stepped back quickly to avoid the door. '' Sorry, Sir George. 
Sorry. Didn’t hurt you, did I ? " 

Milne shut the door and went back to his chair. His 
hands were trembling slightly with anger. 

'*Now,” he said, smiling with an effort. '"Where were 
we ? You were just telling me about the Sunday when you 
went out in the car." 

There was a long silence. 

" You went down to Virginia Water ? " 

" Yes," she said. 

" And then— ? " 

She hesitated. "Oh, we just walked about," she said 
with finality. Milne sighed inwardly. It was obviously no 
good now for a while. 

Usually everybody talked at once during tea. Today 
there was comparative silence. Garsten was standing look- 
ing out of the window. Paston was sitting alone in a corner. 
Tautz and Phyllis Snow were talking in low voices in another. 
Tautz's fat little face was wninkled up as though he was 
going to cry. 

"If I go to talk," he was saying, "he look down at me 
and chew“Chew — chew." He stood on extreme tiptoe, 
bent his neck and worked his jaws. " The more I talk the 
more he chew. And all the time he looks at me as though 
I ama liar." 

" I think it’s chiefly his manner," said Dr. Snow, com- 
fortingly. 

Then lie should not have such a manner. I wish I had 
chewing gum to give him." 

Milne said, " Hallo. Where's the party ? " 

"No talking in the rear ranks." said Garsten, turning. 
" ITie inspection is dne at any minute." 

"Look," said Milne. "Did Norris come barging in on 
you with him ? While you were working ? " 

"No. rd just finished." 

« Well, he did on me." 

** He came in while you had a patient ? " said Tautz in 
horror.. 

" What did you do, Felix ? " 

" I threw, them out/' 
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" Violently ? ” said Garston hopefully. 

" Violently enough to make; Is’orris treatl on the royal 
toe. I don’t think it hurt mudi, uiifurtiiuatrly.'’ 

“ He looks at me,” said Taut/,, rising on fiploe, " and he 
chew — chew — chew. Bah ! ” 

" I thought he was ([uite all right," saitl Dr. Snow. *' Quite 
polite and so on.” 

“Bloody nice of him,” sakl Gansten. " Vou'd have 
expected him to rush up ami insult you." Hu glaiicotl at 
his watch. “ Well, personally, I ,(;i\<‘ Non is two ininules 
more and then I go home. Whal's he iui-.siug, about at, 
anyhow ? ” 

Norris Pile came in, leading Fivuthornu like- a gi-nial 
elephant piloting a depressed girath-, Milm* judged’ that 
Freethorne was about six feet four with his stoop, ami woidd 
have been quite six feet six without it. He looked round 
the room, chewed for a moment, smiled elfort fully and .said, 
“ Well, well— t'-verybody assemhl<-d for te,t, eli ’ 

"We always come <iown hen* fo eolfe('-houhe ami discuss 
the day’s work,” said Pile. " Let’.s see you have met 
everybody now, haven’t you, Sir GtHirge } " 

“I think so,” said Freethorne, looking round without 
enthusiasm. 

" Would you care for a cup of t«*a, sir ? " .said Pa.ston, 
coming forward with one. 

“Thanks. Thanks. Very good of yon." hVeethorne took 
the tea. 

"Always welcome after so nnidi talking," said Paston 
conversationally, 

Freethorne looked down at him for a mometit, chewing 
vigorously. Then he nodtled Imiefly. 

" A bun ? ” said Paston, passing ! he plate. 

"Thanks. Thunks, Very gjKid of you." l’‘ieeth.inie timk 
the bun. Milne, watching fiuscinated as he tijH‘iu*d his nmuth 
and inserted it, noticed that he did .s«» withimt iin.ssing a 
single beat of his rhythmicalljj’ working jaws. 

Pile looked rounVl and s;iid, ” Have you l)a«l your tea. 
Garsten?” 

Garsten said, " Yes, thanks, Norris. I got here early and 
bag^ the jammicst bun." 

"By the way, Garsten," said Sir George. " wasn't a man 
named Haver a contemporary of yours ? " 

“BiU Haver? Yes." 

" D’you know what’s happened to tjim ? " 
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'' Thought you might. He was quite a good man.” 

” The only good man of my year,” said Garsten curtly, 

was Albury Clifford. And he was killed in the war.” 

There was a moment's pause. Sir George had turned 
slightly pink. 

Clifford ? ” said Pile tactlessly, ” That wasn't the chap 
who ? ” 

Sir George made a little grunting noise and turned away. 

” That's right,” said Garsten calmly. ” He was struck off 
the register for infamous conduct.” 

” I like his idea of a good man,” said Pile, turning to 
Freethorne with a grin. 

” He was an outstanding man,” said Garsten. ” Wasn't 
he, Sir George ? ” 

Freethorne merely grunted and turned pointedly to Phyllis 
Snow. 

” Why did you take up this work ?” he said shortly. The 
bun was gone, but his jaws were still working steadily. Dr. 
Snow gazed at him like a rabbit looking at a weasel. 

” I — I really hardly know,” she murmured helplessly. 

” You say you don't know, Phyllis ?” said Tautz suddenly. 
” Well, I know. It was because you think him the most 
important work in the world.” He glared up at Freethorne 
through his thick spectacles with a mixture of sullenness and 
defiance. 

” H'm,'* said Freethorne, not looking at him. 

” She knew that,” said Tautz, beginning to bounce a 
little at the knees, ” An' so she ” 

” What school were you ? ” said Freethorne, ignoring 
him. 

” King's.” 

” Oh, yes. And you acc}uircd this— this interest there ? ” 

” Yes,” said Dr. Snow rather breathlessly. 

Freethorne nodded ponderously. Pile gently edged Tautz 
away and engaged the remainder of the party in subdued 
conversation. ^ 

And you had some sort of special training, I take it ?” 
Freethorne was saying to the wretched Phyllis. 

After about ten minutes, when Dr. Snow had been cross- 
questioned into a satisfactory pulp. Pile made another effort 
to deflect Sir George towards Garsten. But although Garsten 
lifted his eyebrows and smiled invitingly, Sir George did not 
seem to have much he wanted to say to Garsten. Instead, 
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he turned to Tautz and said suddenly, “ And >-ou regard 
work of this kind as the most important in the world.” 

" Certainly,” said Tautz defiantly. 

" Well,” said Freethorne drily, “ I sujiitose we all think 
that about our job. How long have you het'n in thi.s 
country ?” 

“ I came over just before the war. At first there was 
opposition to Austrians working here.” 

" I know,” said Freethorne with a grim smile. ” 1 (ippo.sed 
it for one." 

" I know,” .said Tautz. Tiiey both laughed rather 
constrainedly. Norris Pile roared. 

” You belong to the Vienne.se .school, eh ? " 

"Yes. I belong to the greaU'st school of analslical 
psychology in the world,” saiil Tautz proiully. 

“Well, I hoiX! you don’t hold to all (he iloctriin; that Iris 
come out of Vienna,” .said Freethrone with thinly disguised 
contempt. 

Tautz's eyes Ihushcd Ixthind his spis tacles. ” 1 am forced 
to hold to the doctrine which has isnnc out id \'i<*nna,” he 
said quietly. “There is none come out oi Fnglaud fur me 
to hold to.” 

" I’m afraid Hans is right there," s,ud Pile. " We h.uani't 
contributed much in the way of enginu/ wmk in Fngland, 
though there’s been some first-nile critical woik." lie was 
looking rather worried. 

“ Oh, nobody would deny the of much of what 

has been sent us,” said h’rt;ethoine. lie vhewetl thoughtfully 
down at Tautz and said. " Dmi’f I nmiemtK'i a p.ijHT of 
yours on the future of p.syt;h(>.somatic medicine i " 

“ That’s right,” said Tautz. 

“ Ah — so you arc the man who savs (lt.it by taking thought 
I am liable to ulcerate my duodenum ? " 

Tautz gave a little liounce at the kneen, like a Iw.'ier 
loosening liis muscles for the fight. 

“ Yes,” he said warily *' Yon may." 

“You know I think' this is where 1 thuik mv hand in." 
said Garsten quietly to Milne. "The whole (!ung\ too 
bloody silly." 

Milne said, " What was the {Hunt ahoui Albniy t litfoul f" 

"Oh, {KKtr old Albury was cited in a divim.- c.iw. He'd 
known the woman for years. There was uu question ol his 
having iust met her professionally. Hut the silly old uh-h 
treated her for some sanaU thing, and sonw of those smug 
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bastards went after him for professional misconduct and had 
him struck off the register/' 

“ Freethorne didn't like what you said a bit.” 

I knew he wouldn't. That's why I said it. He was at 
the bottom of the whole thing. He couldn't stick Albury 
at any price. The man was"an absolutely brilliant person 
too. The whole thing was a complete scandal and he knows it.” 

'' The trouble with you chaps.” Freethorne was sajdng, 

is that you always spoil your case by overstatement. We 
all know that these conditions are made worse by worry and 
overwork. There's nothing new in that. But then you must 
go and take a leap in the dark and ask us to believe that 
there's no other factor.” 

I do not ask anybody to believe anything,” said Tautz. 

I say, ' Look at the figures and see for yourself.' But you 
will not look, because you have already made up your mind. 
So you say ' Ha. He is a liar. We know he is a har because 
we do not agree.' ” 

Milne said, ” Norris had better take him away from Hans 
or there's going to be a row.” 

” Fine,” said Garsten. ‘‘ It'll be damn good for him. 
He still thinks that people's bellies are test tubes.” 

You've got Hans on to his hobby-horse now,” said Pile 
to Freethorne with a deprecating smile. 

It's an interesting line,” said Freethorne, champing. 

I can't say I'm one of your converts, Dr. Tautz. I 
suppose I'm old-fashioned, but I can't help remembering 
that the body has its mechanical and chemical aspects as 
well as its mental ones.” 

Of course it has,” said Tautz with a violent bounce. 
'' And so has a motor car and a steam engine. But they all 
have also a driver and if they go wrong it is usually because 
the driver makes a mistake. 

''Yes,” said Freethorne vaguely. " It's an interesting 
line.” He turned to Paston and said suddenly, " Let's see, 
you're ? 

'' Paston, sir.” 

" Ah, yes. And your school was ? ” 

There was a moment's pause. 

” The school of experience,” said Paston. 

There was another pause. Garsten turned quickly away 
and looked out of the window. 

" Ah,” said Freethorne, knitting the bushy eyebrows. 'VA 
lay brother, eh ? ” 
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“ That's right, sir." 

Freethorne nodded slowly and champed for a moment 
in silence. 

"Of course," he said, turning and addressing the world 
in general, suppose you people, like all the rest of us, were 
given a tremendous opportunity by the war ? " He looked 
inquiringly at Milne. He seemed to have forgotten Paston. 

Milne said, "One of the few advantages of war. An 
endless supply of experimental rabbits." 

"Exactly," said Freethorne. "In my own field of 
tropical medicine now. We learned more about the preven- 
tion and suppressing of malaria than we should have done in 
twenty years of peace." 

" There were certainly enough malaria casualties to 
study," said Garsten acidly. 

" Now there was a pretty problem for you people," said 
Sir George. " How to get men to take their suppressives — 
their mepacrine." 

" The trouble was," said Milne, " that so many people 
who took mepacrine got malaria and so many people who 
didn’t take it didn't get malaria." 

"Let's see," said Freethorne. ''You're a Cambridge 
man, aren't you ? " 

"Yes." 

" What's the man's name — ^Field ? " 

" Yes. He's dead now. Died about a year ago." 

Really ? You studied under him ? " 

" Yes. And then under Loewe in Vienna." 

"Ah — another Viennese." He turned to Pile. " Vienna's 
well represented." He turned back to Milne. " You believe 
that there were a lot of cases — a lot of cases — ^where 
mepacrine suppression failed ? Even when the drill was 
properly followed ?" 

" I always understood so. I was never in a position to go 
into it statistically." 

" But you were in the war, I take it ? " 

" Yes. I was a gunner." 

"A gunner ? " said Freethorne, frowning. 

"Yes." ^ 

" But how did you manage that ? No doctor " 

Mfine said, " I'm not a doctor." 

“ You mean — — ? 

• 'x ^ second M.B. and then went to Vienna 

instead of doing hospitals." 
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I see/' said Freethorne. He chewed slowly for a moment, 
staring at Milne with his watery blue eyes. Then he looked 
away. '' Had you any particular reason for doing that ? 
he said without great interest. 

I was proposing to do anal3d:ic work and I wanted some 
training in it/' said Milne curtly. 

'' Oh, quite. But I should have thought that came after 
the normal process of qualification." 

Milne said, " I had only a limited amount of time, I 
wanted to use it as practically as I could." 

" Well," said Freethorne, shaking his head. " It’s a 
matter of opinion. But I should have thought that any 
medical man — whatever he was going to do — ^would get more 
out of his hospitals than out of any sort of training with the 
Viennese gentlemen." 

It is, as you say, a matter of opinion," said Milne care- 
fully. 

" Oh, quite," said Freethorne. " Quite." He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

" It’s rather lucky for the rest of us that Milne did feel 
like that about it," said Garsten. He had gone rather white. 

Why ? " said Freethorne. 

" Because it means that we have got at least one man 
who knows the job from A to Z and isn't just a G.P. messing 
about with things he doesn’t understand." 

" Come, come," said Pile quickly. " You mustn't be too 
hard on your professional brothers. Of course," he said to 
Freethorne, " the whole question of training for this work 
is one that we’ve discussed many times. The whole thing 
badly needs straightening out." 

" I should say it was quite fundamental/' said Freethorne 
with a decided champ. 

Pile muttered a question in his ear. 

" I don’t know," said Freethorne, looking round rather 
doubtfully. 

" I think it would be appreciated," said Pile. 

Freethorne nodded without enthusiasm. " Very well, as 
you like." 

Well, look everybody," said Pile, turning and address- 
ing the room at large. " Vm sure, before we part, you would 
wish me to tell Sir George, on your behalf as well as my own, 
how much we've appreciated his visit, and the chance to 
discuss the work of the Clinic with one of the great figures in 
the medical world/’ 
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There was a moment’s pause. 

" Hear, hear,” said Garsten. loaviiiK' it just loiif,' e.nough. 

“ In this branch of medicine,” said Pile, bi'aiuing round 
confidentially, “we sometimes feel that we are. ratluM—how 
shall I put it?— out on a bough by uurselvt>s. He turned 
to Freethome. “We have even felt, sir, in our most de- 
pressed moments, that orthodox medieine is not wholly 
sjnnpathetic towards us. Sir George has said that we all 
tend to think our own job the most important in the world. 
Well, we tend to think that. We sliouki be no good if wo 
didn’t.” He bubbled. “ Entluisiasin,” he .said genially but 
a little vaguely, "that is what the. world lacks. We h:ive 
enthusiasm. We have faith in the valium of our work and its 
future. We shall go on with renewed enthusiasm and 
renewed faith as the result of your visit today, sir.” 

There was another pause. Tautz was glowering steadily 
through his spectacles. Paston was sitting sulkily in his 
corner. 

“ Hear, hear,” said Garsten, leaving it ev<‘n long(U' this 
time. Milne looked quickly down at his f<‘ei and bit his 
lower lip hard. 

“ Would you care to .say a wonl, Sir George ? ” said Pile. 

Freethome gave a few ineditativt; champs and iai'.ed his 
bushy eyebrows a really surprising ilistaucc. 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen,” he .saiil sumuously, "I 
haven’t much to say, c.xcept that I have betm most interested 
by what I have seen and heani from von, I am. of lourse, 
a mere child in these matters- these vriy ddlhuilt aiul 
delicate matters in which you - er -deal. But <;ven an 
orthodox physician of my type if he has, as f h.»\‘e, some 
experience of the whole field' of nmdicid practice, must have 
more conception than perhaps some of you Itelieva*, «d the 
importance of mental things. That is not new. Many of us 
have been considering tlic l.«Kiy-mind rehithtuship thmugli- 
out our thirty or forty years’ ex{H:rieiu'e.” He g!au< ed across 
at Tautz. " I was advising patients with d\'sj*eptu tendencies 
to avoid nervous strain, for example, forty yeats ladore 
Dr. Tautz published hi.s interesting and piovo<att\e pajK’f. 
So you sec, there is nothing were ijj the phen>imena you 
are studying. What is new is the elevation of IIu'm* matters 
into a science— the founding of .schools and the propagation 
of doctrine — sometimes almost (»f dtJgtna. Ami htue, as a 
physician of some small experience, I might iHcrhara be 
aUowdl to ofier one word of advice and warning.'' He 
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paused and chewed his way slowly round the room as though 
surveying an Albert Hall audience. “ There is no reason^ 
in my considered view, why work of this kind should not take 
a place — even an important place — in the body of orthodox 
medical practice. Whether it does so or not — or at least 
the speed with which it does so — depends entirely upon 
its ability to dispel the suspicions which it has aroused — ^and 
I say quite frankly that these suspicions have sometimes been 
reasonably founded — by the unwise attitude of some of its 

adherents in the past. Medicine he chewed reflectively 

for a moment and gazed up at the ceiling, Medicine, dealing 
as it does with the well-being of mankind, has a great 
responsibility. It cannot lightly accept views and theories, 
however attractive, which are not fully and scientifically 
established. Nor can it give its approval to any superficial 
approach. I agree entirely with Dr. Pile's view that some 
systematization of training and qualification for this work, 
and research in it, are urgently required. Without them, 
your subject cannot achieve the general acceptance you seek 
for it.” 

He paused, looked round the Albert Hall, and did the 
trick with his eyebi'ows again. 

” This then, must be my advice to you, and to all workers 
in this field. I state it quite frankly. I believe in frankness. 
Put your house in order. Apply the strict rules which your 
responsibilities demand to the charlatan and the dilettante. 
Systematize your training. Pursue objective research. 
Restrain what I might call your wild men. You will forgive 
me, but Dr. Pile has said that you feel that the body of 
orthodox medicine looks askance. I may claim some slight 
knowledge of the medical profession, and I can tell you that 
the only way to be taken seriously by the medical profession 
is to give undoubted evidence of your own seriousness.” 

Ho glanced at each of them in turn. ” I need hardly say 
that no criticism I have made or suggested applies to any of 
you in this room. I have been most impressed by the serious- 
iiess, the enthusiasm and the sense of responsibility apparent 
in this Clinic. I think Dr. Pile is to be congratulated on the 
—the faith and energy with which he has brouglxt this Clinic 
into being. Most valuable work is being done. Much more 
remains to do. What I have tried to suggest is some of the 
ways by whicli your work can attain that general recognition 
which I am sure it deserves, and take its rightful place in 
the corpus of medical practice/" 
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He nodded and took a step backwartls. There was a 
moment's silence. Garsten glanced rouiul the rttorn. Then 
with a bright smile and a little nod, he raisetl his hands level 
with his chin and began to clap loudly and very slowly, 

It was nearly seven o’clock when Milne n'ached home, 
Patricia had heard his key in the lock ami <‘ame out, into 
the hall to meet him. There was no light in thi^ hall and he 
did not see her face. He said, “ Hallo, darling," an<l went 
to hang up his coat. Patricia said, " Hallo " in a low voice, 
Milne switched on the light. Wiuni 1 h‘ turned she wa,s 
standing looking at him, lier face very white, 

Milne said quickly, " Hey»— what’s up ?" *uul came across 
to her. She still did not say anything. He was startled and 
took her by the arm and said, " What’s the matt(*r ? " 

Patricia said, That damnetl dug. ft's bitten the 
postman." 

It came as an anti-climax after her white fac<c Milne 
laughed " Bitten the |>ostinan ? Ikidly ? " 

"No, I don’t think so. I don’t tlnnk chulo ditl more 
than snap at liim really. He s afraiti of di>g:c" 

"I thought from how you wert‘ loijking tliat stunel-iotly 
was dead." He started towards tlu^ luutjgtc 

Patricia said quickly, " No^— go in ilunc for a iitmiieiit. 
In here." She went into the consulting lotnn. 

Milne followed lier. " Look Ini saitl, |»u/.rfed, 

" what is this ? " 

She said, "There’s a policeman in thtae. He’s come 
about Carlo," 

"D'you mean they want 3*011 have him ilestroved or 
something ? Because ?" 

"Oh, no/' said Patricia flatly, " He’s «aily i'tnnr to tell 
us to keep him under control ' I’hev ahvavs du d t!ie l^cst 
Office complains. But of (ounse tin* hist lliing hr aHk<*ft for 
was Carlo's licence/' 

She looked at him mistuahlv. Milne saw a gOMt light. 
With a mighty effort he didn't laugh. "Cih, ho/’ hr said 
solemnly. " Did he ? Lucky you to I'l t it tht! 

other day, wasn't it ? " 

Patricia’s lips tn'iiiWcd. He said qtii.kly, " Al! ri){ht. I 
know. You forgot.” 

“ I went out to get it,” said Patricia fiuiousiy. " f a* tually 
went out specially for that. And even tlu-n I fotgot the 
bloody thing. Her eyes filled with tears. 
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'' Well now, youll be run in and fined seven and six- 
pence/' said Milne cheerfully, ''which is a serious matter 
but not fatal. Cheer up.'' 

" But you don’t understand. I’ve told him I’ve got one.” 

"Oh,” said Milne rather blankly. He frowned. ” That 
was a bit dumb of you, wasn’t it ? What on earth did you 
do that for ? ” 

" I don’t know,” said Patricia helplessly. "I had a 
conscience about the whole thing, and as soon as he asked 
for it I just panicked and lied again, I had a wild idea 
that I could rush out and buy one and pretend I’d had it 
all the time.” 

" But, good God, surely it was hardly worth while to do 
all that for the sake of a seven and sixpenny fine ? ” said 
Milne irritably. "You say he’s still here ? ” 

" Yes, In the lounge.” 

Milne hesitated. " All right,” he said curtly. " Stay 
here, and I’ll go and fix it.” 

The large, smooth-faced, clean young constable was 
standing by the window with his helmet in his hand. 

Milne said, " Good afternoon. My name’s Milne. What’s 
this about that dog of mine taking bits out of the postman ?” 

The policeman said, " Well, we've had a complaint from 
the Post Office, sir. I don’t think it’s anything much, to tell 
you tlie truth. I think the dog just nipped him. Didn’t 
break the skin or tear his clothes or anything. But they 
always report it, see, because it’s not very nice if they’re 
gone for when they’re only doing their work.” 

" Of course it isn’t. I’m very sorry. "I’ll see it doesn’t 
happen again." . 

" That’s right, sir. If you’ll see the dog's kept under 
control. Because if there was another complaint, see 

" Yes. I’ll see to it." Milne grinned. " Now of course 
you want to see my dog licence. And now we find we haven’t 
got one." 

" Oh,” said the constable. " You haven't got one ? " 

" No. It’s a fair cop on that, I'm afraid. My wife 
thought I’d bouglit it and I thought she had. And now we 
find nobody has." 

The policeman looked at him for a moment and then 
nodded expressionlessly. " I see." 

You know how these things happen." 

" Oh, yes," He shook his head. " Well, I'm afraid I 
shall have to report it, sir," he said with firm regret. 
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“ I suppose SO.” 

” The lady seemed to think you had got one ami mislaid it.” 

” Well she was wrong," .said Milne curtly. W'e havt'n’t.” 

He saw the policeman out and went hack l<i the <H«isulling 
room. He said calmly, " 'I'liat wasn’t a \'i‘ry good .show, 
was it ? ” 

‘‘ No,” she said stonily. 

“What on earth made you tell him that ? It really is 

too damn childish to hdl lies to a huhhy particularly when 

he’s bound to find out.” 

Patricia turned away and said shakily, “ I was afraid you’d 
be cross.” 

Milne said, " Oh, come — I'm not such a brute as all that, 
my dear.” 

" Not now. Before. When you asked me at breakfast. 
You’d told me about it twice before -and and • I thought 
everything seemed a bit better and I did't w.int you to he 
irritated again .so I said I’tl doiu' it. .A.nd then of course 
when this happened I was caiight.” 

He was touched, and piit an arm arouml her, but she sai<l, 
“ Oh. for God’s .sake don't be nice about it.” 

Milne looked at her for a moment and then said gently, 
“ Look, honey — this just won’t (lo at all. I’d never realised 
you felt— like that about it.” 

“ Hadn’t you ?” .she said bitterly. 

"Well — I knew you were a hit nervous and jumpy alx)ut 
us and — and one thing and another l)ut I didn't realise-” — " 
he stopped rather helpk‘.s.sly and said, “ Oh, hell 1" and 
took her in hLs arms. 1'his timi; she did not resist. But she 
said quietly, " You’ll remember this." 

" Don't be an ass-s.” 

" Oh, yes, you will. It's all right now heeause I’ve fu-ssed 
and you’re sorry for me. But you’ll lememlMT it- when 
you want something to hate me for.” She said it quietly 
and she was not crying. Milne held her tight to him and 
kissed her. 

" Look— you're iKsiiig a .sap," he said gtmtly, siutumatk- 
ally, and without conviction. 



CHAPTER TEN 


“ It’s entirely up to you,” said MUne. “ I only suggest it 
because I think it may save us both a lot of time and effort.” 

Lucian looked at him with the veiled, slightly hostile 
eyes. " All right,” he said at last, with a shrug. “ WEatever 
you say. I'm used to having stuff pumped into me anyway.” 

“ Fine,” said Milne. " Let’s try it then.” 

He rose and got out the hypodermic from the cupboard. 
Lucian sat still and silent, but following his movements with 
an unusual wariness. 

“ Supposing I do talk ?” he said suddenly. ” How are 
you going to know what’s true and what isn’t ? People talk 
all sorts of rot under anesthetics.” 

" What is truth, said jesting Pilate ? ” said Milne, looking 
up for a moment with a smile. “ All I want is to get you 
to talk. I’ll worry over what to believe later.” He examined 
the syringe with care. " This isn’t exactly an anesthetic. 
I mean I’m not going to put you right to sleep. It’ll just 
make you drowsy.” 

“ What is it ?’'’ 

“ Sodium pentothal.” He eyed Lucian thoughtfully. 
“ I think you’re what we might call ‘ a large subject,’ so 
you may need a spot more than usual.” 

“ How d’you judge it ? ” 

“Just go on putting it in slowly until you’re satisfactorily 

sleepy. Right. Now then, we want it half dark ” He 

went across and adjusted the curtains. 

“ Jacket off and shirt sleeve up, so that I can get at your 
arm. And then just on the couch as usual.” 

Lucian slowly took off his jacket and rolled up his right 
sleeve. His hands were trembling slightly. ” I loathe these 
damned neiidlcs,” he said savagely. 

" It won’t hurt, of coirrse,” said Milne. 

" I know tliat. But I loathe them all the same.” He lay 
down on the couch and flung out his bare right arm. It was 
thick and heavily muscled, with a covering of soft, fair down. 
Lucian lay with his head turned away, staring sullenly into 
vacancy. 

" When I say ' count,’ ” said Milne, " I want you just to 
start counting slowly. About like this. One — ^two — ^three— - 
four— Just go on counting steadily. Got it ?” 
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Lucian nodded slightly without turning his head. His 
bare arm was shaking a little. Milne steadic^d it, swabbed 
the skin quickly with alcohol, and slij)|)('d tlni inH-dle into 
the vein. It was a good needle and it went in tuisily. 

Now count/' he saitl, pressing vta y gently on tin* plunger 
and glancing at his watch. 

Milne had aimed at putting on o.i of a gram a ininnte, 
but he got it a little fast at first, and Lucian was h-ss rt*sistant 
than he had exjxrted. By the time he had ei,unti‘d as far 
as fifty he was beginning to eoiigli a little, and his \iaee was 
becoming husky and thiek. At sevimty it was little more 
than a mumble. Milium nottal that he luul had jnst i>ver a 
quarter of a gram, glanetai (piickly at his elu,,eii t'Vidids, and 
withdrew the ueedlm 

‘^Lucian," lie said (luit'ily. There w<is a pam.t' aiul then 
a vague mumble. Milne put the syringe cm rfully tm the 
table beside him, and hsuu'd forwarth 

“ You’re in your Spit on tiiat last trip," he said in a <piiet 
matter-of-fact voice. Now tluai what's happming ? " 
There was a pause. Lucian stirretl .slightiv mul made a 
noise between a snore and a groan, His lips opencil for a 
moment and then closed again. A frown iUckered over his 
face and vanished. 

Come on," said Milne still (juietly but nudc urgently. 
** You're flying the Spit that last time. Ytnihe over jungle. 
The Nips are down Ixdow there. Wiiat's happening? 
There's flak (aiming up at you, isn't thviv ?" 

Lucian's fa('e suddtmly seemtul to ennuphn His lips 
opened again, 

'^Christ! " he .said in a low, liorrified vout. " Christ 1 " 
" What's the matter?" said Milm* oniHilv and urgently. 
** What the hell's happening ? " 
y She's on fire!" said Lucian in a «jueer, tiigliqntched 
voice. " Christ, site's on fing (duist. ship's on lire/' His 
hands suddenly tlirust eouvulsi\‘(dv hawaid, " Steady the 
Buffs/' he said breathhcssly. " Stisady/' fliere was a king 
silence, broken only Iiy latciai/s rapitl tiieathinm Milne 
leaned forward and tluai liesitat^d, 

Lucian suddenly said calmly, though hieatlilessly, " It 
wouldn't dive out so I j)iilled her up. It was too quick and 
I blacked. I put the lid back and rolled I hung for a 
moment as though it cauglit on someihiiig/' He iriiide a 
sudden convulsive movement of his head. '' {‘hrisi I " he 
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said sharply and lapsed into silence. There was a long pause. 
His breathing gradually became slower and quieter. When 
he spoke again it was calmly and with a detached, half- 
amused interest. 

''What the helFs happened to him now?’* he said very 
slowly. He smiled slightly. " Alive and kicking. Alive and 
kicking. Caterpillar Club. But how the hell ? 

The breathing was becoming more rapid again. " I don't 
know how long I was in the tree. Not long. It was quite 
easy to get down. There was a branch I could reach. 
Difficult getting the harness off in that position. I nearly 
broke my neck dropping down. I didn't realise it was so 
far. It would have been damn funny to come dowii five 
thousand feet and then break his neck in the last twenty." 
lie paused and groaned slightly. " I'm O.K. But I feel 
damn sick." He groaned again and was silent. 

" Never mind," said Milne quietly. " You're out of it 
alive." 

" Gentlemen in England now abed," said Lucian con- 
temptuously, " God, I feel so sick. He had a compass, a 
map, a gun, some chocolate, some Horlicks, a torch, and 
no machete no machete no machete. It must have fallen 
out when he was arse upwards. This is going to be a long 
walk. London to Brighton and a chap on a bicycle feeding 
them. Well, Moll, here we come." 

Milne was getting slight cramp. He silently shifted his 
position. Lucian's voice went calmly and monotonously 
on. 

" I never thought about the Japs. I suppose they were 
there but it was so damned thick. There was a stream and I 
filled my chargal and put the purifying tablets in it. I wished 
I had had the machete. As it was, I didn't make a hundred 
yards an hour. Compass point stuck a bit sometimes." 
He siglied. " I can't remember much," he said plaintively, 
" except the thorns. It was all the same. He sat down 
once and smoked a cigarette. What the heU—there's 
nothing to hurry for. There was a leech on my ankle," 
His face puckered with disgust, " I got it off with the 
cigarette. It luid made the ankle sweE." His body suddenly 
stiffened. " What was that about a snake ? " he said sharply. 
There was a long silence. " That boy's far on," he said 
softly. " That boy will have to be careful. He just sat 
there. He just didn't move," A great shudder passed 
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through his body and his voice rose hysterically. " He 
just sat there nearly touching the bloody thing. He was too 
lazy to move see ? Just too lazy to move.” 

" Wlrere was he ? ” said Milne quickly. 

“ In a sort of hole in the bank,” said Lucian breathlessly. 

” He didn’t see it. It had got dark on him. He never did 
see it. He was asleep and woke up and it moved. It was 
against him, right up against him.” His face was convulsed 
and his whole body was rigid with terror. " He lay still and 
it stopped moving and he wont to sleep,” his voice rose 
almost to a shout. " He went to sleep with it there, and then 

it was light and there wasn’t anything. Oh, Christ 1” 

He began to whimper quietly and cowered away into the far 
corner of the couch. 

” It’s all right,” said Milne gently. “ It was gone.” 

Lucian took a deep breath. “ O.K., chief,” he said calmly. 

“ But this here is a long walk. Where’s the bastard with 
the bicycle ? My legs weren’t working nuu:h ami my tongue 
was swelling. I don’t see why it should hocause thorc’d 
been plenty of water. But anyhow 1 was fooling all right. 
There wasn’t anything when he got to the toj). You could 
see for miles and there wasn’t anything —not a blootly thing 
except more of it. He sat down aiul cried hia-ause of that. 
But hell, he’d been going a long time and lu' was fed up.” 
He started and fell silent for a moment, and then shook 
his head. ” The cartridges are wet anyhow. ICverythiug’s 
wet. It’s a mystery what happened to that glove.” 

“ Dr. Livingstone, I presume. And bloody well about 
time too. Here we come, Moll, if lu*. doesn't cut my throat. 
They were all right. They were fine." Lucian siujok his 
head and smiled bitterly. “ It’.s no good asking mti about 
that because I was asleep. They took me in ami gave me 
some brown mess or other, but it tastctl good to me. I don’t 
know how long I was asleep. When I woke uj) and saw tins 
Japs, I was still all mixed up. 1 couldn’t think why we 
should have sent Japs to get me." His voice hardened. 
“ That dirty bastard grinned at him," he said bitterly. 
" Grinned all over his ugly face. I said you dirty bastard. 
The big Jap hit me in the kidneys with his iflle butt and I 
fell down. My legs still weren’t working much. That’s all 
I can remember.” 

There was a long silence. Lucian lay with closed eyes, 
breathing deeply. 

“ What did the Japs do ?" said Milne. 
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No idea,” said Lucian quickly and casually. '' Can't 
remember a thing. No good asking me because I won't 
know/' 

What did they do ? ” said Milne sharply. 

I don't know.” 

What did they do ? Come on — ^tell me.” 

Lucian's face puckered and his lips trembled. I can't 
remember,” he half whispered, I swear to God I can't.” 

What did the Japs do ?'' said Milne monotonously. 
'' Come on — ^what did they do ? ” 

There was a moment's silence. Then Lucian gave a 
queer, choking sob. 

I can't go any further,” he said brokenly. “ It's my 
legs. Legs, you little bastards. O.K., go on — I don't care. 
I'm through.” He turned over and with a gesture of utter 
weariness and despair dropped his head on his anus. 
Suddenly he raised it again, and with eyes staring with 
terror shrank back into the corner. For a moment his 
mouth opened as though he were going to scream. Then 
with a great ellort he seemed to control himself. He licked 
his lips and nodded slowly. ” All right,” he mumbled. ” All 
right. But I'm tired, see ? Tired,'' He made a gesture of 
weariness with his hands. He lay back with a sigh and 
spoke more calmly. ” They took away my water bottle. 
They wouldn't give me any water. I kept on asking for it 
and at last tliey gave it back to me.” His voice broke a 
little. ” When I went to drink it was empty. They'd 
poured the water out first. They stood round and looked 
at me and then laughed like hell, I don't know how far 
we went. We seemed to have been going for hours, but I 
don't suppose it was far really. If I didn't go fast enough 
the big Jap cracked me on the muscles at the back of my 
legs with the butt of his rifle. It got so that I couldn't stay 
on my feet, I wouldn't know I'd fallen down until I found 
myself on the ground and them kicking me. After a bit, I 
couldn't feel anything so it didn't matter. Only I was 
thirsty. The last time I remember I was lying on the ground, 
I think it must have been in a swamp or something. Any- 
how it was cool. They'd stopped kicking me and were 
standing looking at me and jabbering. I just lay there, 
I didn't care any more, I thought they'd kill me now and 
that would be dl right. Poor old Moll. They picked Mrr 
up between two of them, Thera was a big thorn trailer 
and it scratched his. face. Everything was green and dancing 
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about. That’s all. He must have passed out. I can’t 

teU about it if he’d passed out, can I ? _ 

“ Where was he when he woke up again . said Milne 

'^^‘^He didn’t wake up again. He was dead. ’’^ 

“ No, he wasn’t. He woke up, (h<ta t he. . , 

“No” said Lucian pitifully. He didn t. He didnt. 

“ He’ woke up,” said MUne inexorably. Go on, Go 

°\udS\egan to sob quietly. " Oh, Christ ! ” he said 
What the hell do they know about it ? Name, rank and 
number— finish. They were always teUing us that. What- 
ever they do to you. Name, rank and number — ^finish. 
After that, don’t say anything. Not anything. Not what- 
ever they do to you. Just name, rank and number and that’s 
all.” He gave a convulsive shudder. " Christ, some fat 

bastard said that who ” He suddenly sat bolt upright 

and stared at Milne with terrified eyes. “ He didn't talk,” he 
said urgently. “ He didn’t tell them anything. ^ Not any- 
thing but just name, rank and number and that’s all right. 
That’s aU he told them •” He threw himself face down- 

wards and began to sob convulsively. 

“ Did the interrogator speak English ?” said Milne quickly. 
Lucian raised his head. “ Yes,” he said in a whisper, 
“Yes. The little runt. And he grinned. He gave me a 
cigarette. He spoke English with a Cockney accent. He 
was very polite. I was polite back. He talked nineteen 
to the dozen to start with. He said he’d lived in London 


for five years after the last war. He was so friendly it nearly 
made you sick.” He licked his lips. “ Then after a bit he 
began to ask questions. Not anything that mattered. 
Just how old I was and whether I was married and so on.” 
He licked his lips again. “ It’s all very well,” he said hoarsely. 
"Maybe if you're taken back to a headquarters they’re 
under control. I don’t know. But right up forward like 
that they don’t care what they do to you. Prisoners are 
a bloody nuisance anyway. Nobody knows if they kill you 
and nobody cares. He started off with name, rank and 
number and I gave him those and then — ^then I stopped.” He 
stared at Milne pitifully. His whole body was trembling 
and the sweat was running down his forehead. "I could 
see it coming. There were three of them standing behind 
me. I said, ‘ I’m sorry but I can’t tell you any more.’ I 
heard them move. I heard them move behind me. I 
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knew they were getting ready/' He let out a long shuddering 
breath. ‘' The Tittle runt changed pretty quickly, too. 
He stopped grinning and chatting and started to squawk 
at me." 

Lucian turned away. His head was shaking like an old 
man's. 

" Yes ? " said Milne gently. 

" He started off again and asked how old I was. I started 
to say again that I couldn't tell him anything else, and one 
of them hit me a clip in the face with his fist. It split my 
lip. The runt asked me again and then one of them cracked 
me over the kidneys again with his rifle butt. I was all 
bruised there and I just went down and started to retch my 
heart out." He gave a convulsive sob. " It's all very well/' 
he said brokenly. " But they haven't tried it. They 
haven't bloody well tried it. He was only asking how old I 
was and — and " He dropped his head in his hands. 

I told him." 

" What else did you tell him ?" said Milne quietly. 

Lucian raised a haggard face. " He didn't talk/' he said 
wildly. " Not much. He only told them things that didn't 
matter. How old he was and where he came from and — 
and so on. God damn it, what could he do, with the bastards 
there all round him like that ? Oh, Christ, Moll, he did 
try." He threw out a hand and caught Milne's in a convtilsive 
grip. 

" Of course he did," said Milne soothingly. "It was a 
good show." 

"A good show? " said Lucian. He stared at Milne for 
a moment and then began to laugh hysterically. " It was 
bloody marvellous. He didn't talk and they got tired of 
knocking him around and took him away. And he didn't 
talk the next day. Or the next. It went on and on and on 
and on." His whole body was shuddering and he was 
almost shouting. " They'd got him and they could go on 
for ever if they wanted to. Just day after day, day after day, 
till he broke. They knew he'd break. They knew anyone 
would if he didn't die first. And he didn't die. He used to 
wake up and know he hadn't died." He stopped suddenly. 

" I didn't mean to," he said brokenly, " But it went on 
too long." 

" What did you teU them ? " said Milne evenly. 

Lucian's face was hidden in his arm. His whole body 
was quivering and the hand in Milne's was gripping con- 
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vulsively. Unit. Where we were stationed. Where we*d 
come from. What we were fl 3 ^ing. Where else we*d 
been '' 

Yes ? 

Lucian's voice rose suddenly to a shriek. The whole 
bloody lot. I told them everything I knew and wliat I didn't 
know" I made up. Everything. Everything that little runt 
asked. I poured it out. Sometimes I told liim without his 
asking me. About locations, about planes, about train- 
ing " His body stiffened and rose for a moment, a taut 

bow between his shoulders and heels. 'Fheu he collapsed 
suddenly and fell back sobbing, with Ids head buried in his 
cushions. 

Here you are/' said Milne. It's only water." 

Lucian took tlie glass, his eyes roving btuntisetlly round 
the room. 

'' Getting your bearings again now ? 

Lucian nodded and passed a hand over his vyvs, 

"Yes, I remember. You gave me <Iupe He 

looked at Milne with a sort of confustHl anxiety. " Tve*: lieen 
talking," he said. "What about? 1 still haveidt {|uite 
got it." 

"About your jungle party, I starieui you off froin your 
crash and you went through it all from there." 

" About walking back ? " said Lucian sharply, with a 
quick glance. 

Milne said, "Yes, And about the japs." 

Lucian gave a sort of groan. (/hrist, yes—^" He 
looked away. " Did I spill "tlie beans ? " he'said in a low 
voice. " I did, didn't I ? " 

" Can't you remember ? " said Milne witli a smile. 

"I don't know what I can remember and what— wliat 
I'm imagining . Was I yelling ? " 

" A bit." 

" I thought so." Lucian looked down at lus feet, " I 
told you the lot, didn't I ? " 

**You told me all about being interrogated. If yuii am 
call it that/' 

Lucian nodded slowly. "Well you know now," he said 
sullenly. " At le«ast I suppose you do." 

Yes, you silly oM ass," said Milne gently. " I know 
now." 


All of it?" 
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"Yes. All that part.’’ 

" Lucian studied his feet.” " You see,” he said quietly. 
" the point about all that business is that once you start 
you can’t stop. As long as you don’t say anything you’re all 
right. They give you hell, and you know it’s because you 
won’t talk. But if you never have talked you somehow don’t 
connect the two — at least not completely. But once you’ve 
started to talk— even if it’s only to tell them your age— then 
it all connects up. Your— your body knows as well as your 
mind. Not talking is the same as being hurt, and talking 
is the same as not being hurt. Your body gets to know that. 
And then you're done.” 

“ How on earth you stuck it for three days I don’t see," 
said Milne. 

I.ucian looked up sharply. "Why? It was— all right. 
I couki have; gone on longer but — oh, I don’t know.” "He 
.shook his h(;ad slowly. " Still. There it is. You know now. 
That l»loocly stuff of yours is a pretty low trick. But I’m 
glad somebody knows. In a way.” 

" I should Idoody well think you are 1 ” said Milne calmly. 
" Since you've been nearly driving yourself off your head 
for no good reason ov(!r it.” 

“ It setuns a i)retty good reason to me,” said Lucian. He 
met Milne's eyes and looked away. 

Milne laughed. " Listen,” he said. “ That’s damned 
nonsen.se and you know it. Don’t you ? ” 

" It was a bloody di.sgraceful business,” said Lucian, 
without convict ion. 

" No, it wasn't. And what’s more you don't even think 
so. Look — you’ve been making all this fuss inside yourself 
about it. Now you’ve told me. Do you care ? Of course 
you don’t.” 

Ltician hesitated for a long moment. Then a reluctant 
flicker of a smik' played over his face. He said, " Well, as a 
matter of fact I don’t care quite as much as I should have 
thought. Not at the moment, anyhow. But ” 

" No,” .said Milne with a grin. " And you never wilt 
again.” 

" But tfky don't I ?” said Lucian bemusedly. " This 

whole thing is a damned queer feeling. I don’t ” He 

stopped and shook his Iiead. 

' Becamse now, linving taken it out and looked at it, you 
can see that it's all in the past, and that there’s nothing to 
bo frightened about or ashamed of or anything. The whole 
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thing’s just a story now— like the things that happened to 
you at school. It’s interesting, but that’s all.” 

“ It may feel like that now. But will it tomorrow ? ” 

" Oh, yes. It won't go back now. Have you ever told 
your wife about it ? ” 

" Good God, no ! ” said Lucian involuntarily. 

" Well, why not ? You think. You cimld toll her now. 
Whether you want to or not is up to you. lint it would be 
quite easy if you did want to. Wouldn't it ? ” 

Lucian considered. "You know you’ve got something 
here,” he said at last, with a quiz/dcal .smile tiiat Milne had 
not seen before. " I don’t know wliether it’s your knock-out 
drops or what. But I just fed— well— what tlu- hdl ? ” 

“ Quite,” said Milne. “ What indeed the hdl.” 

" It would be a pretty good thing just to fed what the 
hell all the time.” 

" That’s exactly what you’re going to do.” 

"Now that certainly would be somdlung,*' Lucian 
reflected. “ I took you right through the story, did 1 ?” he 
said looking up. 

“No. You told me about the interrogation business and 
then I thought you’d had enough.” 

" Oh, well, there’s quite a bit more after th.it and quite 
interesting.” He hesitated. " Like to hear about it ?” 

" Of course. If you’re not tired.” 

"Oh, God, no. I’m fine.” Lucian took a cigarette from 
the box and lit it. " Well, of course a.s soon as tlie Nips had 
got everything there was to he got out of m<‘, I <'eased to be 
a valuable property. They wen; right up in a forward arrsr, 
and people in forward areas mit theie just titul pris<tners a 
bloody nuisance. It’s the .same on our side. It's difficult 
enough to get food ami water and fuel up ami generallv to 
look after your.sclf, let alone looking after prisoneis. Be.siik‘s, 
these Nips were in a bad way. We were aetatss their L. of 
and they wore short of everything and having u hell fd a 
time. I can’t for the life of me .see why they didn’t just bump 
me off. They’ve no use for prisoners anyhow. 'I'hey think a 
man who's taken im.soner a disgnire. That’.s why they won’t 
surrender themselves and <lon’t carry paraelmtes. And a 
man who lets him,self lie captured anti then talks, Uktt I tlid, 
they’d think was about the lowest thing that erawh'd. The 
only thitig I can think of is that the little nmt who spoke 
English wanted to take me back ttr show what a chwer l>oy 
he was. Anyhow, instead of killing me tliey just ct uji- 
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promised. They kept me around but didn’t give me anything 
to eat or drink except every few days when someone happened 
to think of it.” 

He paused and shook his head. " Well, of course that 
was all right as long as I was in a state where you could 
put me down somewhere and be pretty sure I'd still be 
there when you came back — and I certainly was in that 
state after they’d finished asking me polite questions. But 
after a bit, even on a dish of rice every few days, I was 
beginning to be more mobile again. I wouldn’t have cared 
to have to walk half a mile, but I could stand up anyway 
and that got them all worried.” Lucian leaned forward and 
knocked the asli off his cigarette. His hands, which had 
been quite .steady, were trembling again. 

" I’m not going to like this,” he said suddenly, looking 
up wit!) a painful smile. " I know it’s all just history now, 
but ” 

Milne .said,” Stop if you want to.” 

"Oh, no. I’m only fussing. Wliat happened was that 
they came in one morning when I was lying in the hut. One 
of them w;i.s carrying a club. I was still pretty hazy, but I 
knew wliat was going on. I didn’t think much of it. Maybe 
they’d comt'. to finish me, but I was used to thinking that by 
then. One of them .shoved a block of wood under my foot 
so that my leg was off the ground. I didn’t quite get what 
all tins wa.s about and I just raised my head in a muzzy 

sort of way to see. And then ” He stopped for a 

moment. His lips wtue trembling and there was sweat on 
hi.s foreluad but he .still grinned gallantly at Milne. 

“ Tlum before I saw what they were after, the other 
l)a.stard just swung the club and cracked it dorvn on my 
shin-bone with all his might. I heard a loud crack like 
somebody bursting a thick stick, which must have been my 
leg going, and a lu;ll of a scream, which must have been me, 
and then I suppose I passed out. For quite a long time too 
I think. Anyhow I can’t remember anything clearly for a 
long time after, e.xcept lying being eaten to death by various 
.sorts of insecls, and .sweating with terror that I might stir 
and mov(! my leg. I suppose they must have gone on feeding 
me or 1 should have checked in. But why they did or how, 
or how I ate it, God knows. Anyhow it certainly settled the 
problem of seeing I diiln’t bolt for them.” He squashed out 
his cigjiretto with trembling fingers and nodded to Milne 
with a smile, " There you are, you see. It’s quite all right 
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as long as I don't fuss about it. I still don’t think it’s a 
pretty story, but apart from that I don’t give a damn now." 

" How on earth did you ever get away ? ” said Milne. 

"Oh— well now that is rather a pretty .story— from my 
point of view anyhow. Apparently there’.s something ml her 
queer about my bones, and they join up unusually quie.kly. 
That’s what the docs say and I shoukl think it’s probably 
true for once, because I bust my colla,r-hono at rugger anil 
it did heal very quickly. Anyhow, my leg ceriainly got 
usable quicker than the Nips cxqiected. ' 1 (lon’t kn<»w how 
long it was. Looking back, it seems as I hough it might have 
been several years that I w;is tlua-e. But it was (juicker than 
they thought. It wa.$n’t a very good leg of coui'.se. But I 
could stand up and hop around sonu'how when they still 
thought I was a .static unit. Once I’d found it would' hold, 
I spent about a week hopping about the hut whenever I got 
a chance to do it without being .spott(‘d, and then I began 
to think about getting back. I knew our line.s weren't very 
far away. These Nips weren’t iighting, but tluy acted as 
though they d nevair be surpristsl if showetl up, anti we 
saw planes quite often. There didn’t seem to bt! a lot of 
chance, but I was tired of btting around there. I had a 
pretty shrewd ide.a that they miglit decitlc they’d had me 
long enough, and just lake the .st'citmi [iressmc and write 
me off the books. So I thought well hell, I might just as well 
have a go.” 

“ Could you walk at .all ? ’’ 

" Not sort of one foot .after the other. But I could hobble. 
It hurt a bit, but not .as much as you’d think. It aclnal more 
than hurt.” 

Wliat I don t (iuit(; .see is why they didn’t send you 
back to b.a.se.” ' " 

" I don’t think they amid. Wt^ w(‘re aero.ss their L. of C. ; 
and it would have meant earrving int‘ aur how. Ntj, ’I'ln' 
puzzle is_why they didn’t kill me insfeail <.{ keeping me 
mere eating valuable food even if I dicln’t eat much of it. 

I he thing which gave me an (mtsiile, ehance w;is that they 
had got very eanthiss about me. I sujtpose by that time I 
was jmt part of the scenery. Anyhow they didn’t (wen know 
I couKi Stand, let aloiu! hop about. Whcuu'ver thtiy .saw me 
I was ]ust lying therm Sometimes they jmst .shoved my dee* 
inside the hut and left it tiiere* When tfiey did that I never 
went and got it, I thought it might be a tryunr to see 
Whether I could move if I wanted to. Ttiat was one of the 
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hardest bits of the lot really, because of course I was ravenous. 
I used to lie and look at the rice and slaver, and tell myself 
that if I got up and fetched it, I should be sunk. Anyhow, 
it worked. I didn’t have a guard or anything like that 
from the time they bust my leg.” 

Lucian paused reflectively. “I thought it out very 
carefully. I had plenty of time for that. I didn’t know the 
situation or where our chaps were, and of course they’d 
taken my map and compass and everything else. So what 
with one thing and another it wasn’t going to be a very 
well-equipped expedition. But my guess, from the way they 
acted, was that there weren’t any Jap troops between us and 
the British, and that though they weren’t in contact, we 
weren’t very far ajxirt. I reckoned that if could get clear 
of their perimeter, and keep going west for even a few miles, 
there was a chance of being picked up by one of our patrols. 
It wasn't much of a chance. But I’d got so that if I was 
going to pass out, I wanted to do it alone. Away from the 
smell of Jap. It gets you down after a bit, the smell of Jap. 

" What I chiefly wanted was a stick. I reckoned that if 
I had a stick my log would probably stand up long enough 
to get me clear. And after that I didn't care. From where 
I lay I could see through the door of the hut, and there was 
a sort of ft:nce they’d made of sharpened stakes pointing 
outwards with wire mixed up amongst them. I could see 
six of the stakes, and I thought the third one from the left 
would do m<( nicely, if I could get it out. After that the 
only snag would l;e getting through the standing patrols 
round the perimeter. The Nips seemed to me in a pretty 
bad way — I think their morale was right down in the bottom 
of the jug. But it was too much to hope that they wouldn't 
have .sentries po,sted anyw'here that I wanted to go. I 
thought about it for a long time. At one time I thought 
of going out east instead of west, in the hope that there 
wouldn't be patrols that side. But that would have meant 
walking right round the perimeter before I got on my way 
and I fiidn't think my leg would stand that much. It was 
straight out or nothing.” He shook his head with a slight 
smile. ” That was as much of a plan as I could make, 
just lying there. But even after that I stayed two or three 
days trying to nnike up my mind to get on with it. I was in 
a queer state and I couldn’t .seem to take a decision. I still 
don't know why I finally .started when I did. One moment 
I was just lying there and the next I was on my feet and 
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moving out of the hut, just like that. It was as dark as it 
ever got, and I had to find my way over to my fence and get 
the stick first. It was a damned queer feeling hobbling about 
there in the open, and knowing you might tread on a Nip 
any time. What's more, I knew if one of the little bastards 
did see me he wouldn’t just shout ‘ Hey ! ' or ‘ What’s going 
on here ? ’ He’d probably keep quite quiet and not niovt; a 
muscle until he could jump me. I stopped and listened 
every now and again and I couldn’t hear a souml. Not a 
bloody sound. I had a queer feeling that the Nips were all 
awake really, and just sitting round in the shadows looking 
at me and waiting. I could just see the entrances to the 
Iiuts they’d built, but inside of cour.se it was dark. I thougiit 
they were just squatting in there in the darkni^s.s, qiiite quiet, 
and taking it all in.” 

He gave a convulsive shrug of hi.s shoulders, like a man 
who is cold. " But as it turned out, I had all the breaks 
on earth. My stake wouldn’t come out, but the ne.xt one 
was loose and came away in my hand. It was about four 
feet long and very heavy for its size. Stune of these jungle 
woods are like iron almost. It tmly made one twang coming 
out, and there was still dead silence after. By putting my 
weight on the stick I could get along (pute well, though it 
tired my arm.” 

" I suddenly realised that I didn’t know how far the wire 
and the stakes went, and that if they ran right round I 
was sunk and couldn’t get out. The wire was t<»o deep to 
get througii. This panicked me a hit. But I had a feeling 
somehow that it didn't go far. I think I must have noticed 
it before when they were taking me about the camp, .^ny- 
how I know it stopjKjd somewhere along to the right. I was 
moving very slowly, peering at it in the dark, and I must 
have been being damned quiet. Becauw sudileitly I saw 
that it had stopped and that there was nothing hut bushe.s. 
At least, that's what I thought for a mtunent. Ami then I 
.saw one of the bushes move, and reali»e«i it wa.s a Kip." 

He drew a .sharp breath. '* The jaunt was that the 
ground went away almost sheer there, hotli in front and to 
the right. That’s why they hadn’t wired any further, and 
this Nij) was a sort of comer man. The only reason why I 
spotted him at all was because, being mi the toj* of this 
slope, he was against the sky to me. I still think tlmt if it 
hadn’t been for my leg, and I'd l»cn able to move |»r«ixfriy, 
I should either have walked i%ht into him or nwJwa over 
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the edge of the slope. It was only edging along the wire a 
foot at a time that brought me up to him like that without 
making a row. He was only about ten feet away.” 

“ When I saw him I froze, and I must have stood there 
for half a minute. As long as I was standing still I suppose 
there wasn t much chance of his seeing me. I was against 
a dark background, and anyhow his job was to keep his eyes 
skinned forward. I was a bit short of breath and I was 
afraid he’d hear me breathing. But he just went on standing, 
with his back three-quarters turned to me. I put my weight 
on my good leg and very gradually shifted my grip on the 
stick so that I could use it like a club. Then I realised the 
snag— or rather two snags. First of all, he had a tin hat on. 
Imagine that. Miles from anywhere, and in the jungle, and 
just because I wanted to crack him over the head he had a 
tin hat on. I don't think I’d seen a man in Burma in a tin 
hat before, unless he was in action. Secondly, you can’t hit 
a chap over the head at ten feet range when you’re standing 
on one leg. It just isn’t on. You try.” 

He paused and gave a curious giggle. “Well, this Jap 
must have realised that he wasn’t co-operating properly, 
because as I stood there wondering what to do, he took his 
tin hat off.” 

“ Good God 1” said Milne. 

“ It certainly was good God. I don’t see who else it 
could have been. He took it off and started to tap the top 
of it with his knuckles. 

“ Well, I knew he’d probably put it on again in a minute, 
so I had to work fast. I couldn’t reach him in one hop, but 
I reckoned that two hops and a swipe would do it if only I 
could get it timed right. I just had to reckon that he’d be 
too surprised to be able to dodge or do an 3 dhmg.” Lucian 
shook his head. “ I’ve tried to do this again half a dozen 
times since, just for interest, and I’ve never got it right 
again. But that time it worked like a charm. I put my 
bad leg down at some point, because it hurt. But anyhow, 
the second hop brought me up to him and I got him over 
the head just as he turned. You know in stories if you crack 
anybody’s skull it usually ‘ cracks like an eggshell ?’ Well, 
it doesn’t. At least, not if he’s a Jap. I caught this one 
right on the top, hitting as hard as I could, and instead of 
squashing his head the stick just bounced and stung my 
hands like hell. I had no sort of balance and I just went 
forward on my face and started to slide down the slope. I 
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clawed at the ground and stopped myself. I tliouglit for a 
moment that it wouldn't have knocked him out and that I 
was done. But it was all quite quiet, and after a moment 
I scrambled up again. He was lying tluire. ^ 1 needn't have 
worried. I couldn't see so I had to feel. I'he whole top of 
his head was beaten down and there was a lot of mess." He 
looked up at Milne with sparkling" (^yes. lluit j)rol)ahly 
sounds pretty ghastly to you. I su]q)ose it w;as- - beating 
a chap's brains out wdth a club. But I'vt^ luivtu' felt mure 
triumphant in my life than when I itNilisiul tliat he was 
dead. I lay there for a moment and lauidual like liell tt) 
myself over his having taken his tin liat olf likt' that. I 
thought, ‘I don't care now. Maybe I'm going to pass <nit 
but I don't care. I've scuppered that bastard.' [ lay there 
for a moment and thought whetlua* I'll take his rille, so that 
if the worst came to the worst 1 could write tUf a. few more 
and myself too. But it would have be<‘n tt)o lieavy to 
carry and I still had the stick, lliere was nothing in liis 
pockets except sorne paper— probably !(‘t tt‘r.s I suppost' and 
I didn’t want that. So I took his watia* btdtle and got on 
my way." 

Lucian paused and stretched out liis li*gs. 

"There was nothing to it, after that," lu^ said rather 
wearily. " Our chaps were furtiier away than I thought. I 
should never have made it by myself. But I lan into .some 
Burmans again and this time they happened to be pro- 
British — or anti-Jap anyhow — and they took me in. Fll tell 
you about tliat sometime if you likig but it's pretty dull. 
Cracking that Jap was my high .spot." lie glanced at his 
watch. " God, it's nearly five. IIavi» 1 been boring you ? " 

" Good Lord, no 1" said Milne. " But I suppost^ we'd 
better stop now." He rose and, opening a ilrawer, put away 
the syringe. 

" You know, that’s remarkable .stuff of yours/’ said 
Lucian. " I feel a lot fresher after it." 



CHAPTER ELEVEH 

Two days before Patricia's birthday, Milne took the morn- 
ing off and went down to the West End. Usually when 
Patricia liad a birthday in sight, he would have started to 
prowl happily about the shops a fortnight beforehand with 
no idea what to buy. And then he would have found it and 
it would luivc cost seven pounds instead of the five he had 
intended. He was an expert present buyer ; and Patricia, 
who was an expert present receiver, would have been genuine- 
ly surprised, and thrilled, and shocked at his extravagance. 

' But this time it was not like that. It would not take long. 
He knew wliat lie meant to buy, and there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding it. The only difficulty would be in paying 
for it. lie was not sure why it must cost every penny of his 
spare cash, but lie knew tliat it must. And then he would 
give it to her, and slie would not only be impi-essed and thrilled 
in tlie usual way but would see something that it was essential 
she shotild see— though quite what, he could not define. 

He knew from experience that buying any present for 
Patricia was oiui of the great events and should not be 
rushed. To sp<md this amount of money on it should be a 
thing to be tak(m slowly and savoured. He lingered for a 
while in the wine deparlment, and then passed into pianos, 
noting with pleasure that there was a big Steinway grand to 
be had for the money he was about to spend. Then he 
went up.slairs, and following the directions carefully, landed, 
as he always did, in a hopeless maze of suspender belts and 
underwc.ar. Tliere were ton entrances to the store, and in 
his experience they all led more or less directly into the 
uuderwt*ar dt^parlment. 

As he approached the counter to ask his way, somebody 
in a fur <x)at looked up from a careful examination of some 
satin caini-kuickers and said, Hallo, Felix. Buying yourself 
a few pairs for the spring ? 

Milne said, Oh, hallo, Bab. Wlmt are you doing here ?'' 

Oddly enough, Fm trying to buy the woman your wife 
a birthday present." 

" Me, too." 

" Hell— you're not buying her pants too, are you ? " 

" No. I just got in here by mistake. X always do. 
Where's the fur department ? 

3:43 
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'' Through that arch and to the left. You mean, to say 
you're buying that spoilt wench furs ? " 

Yes. I want a fur coat." 

" Darling, they’re the most fantastic prices." 

" I know.” 

Barbara said, " D’you know what sort of fur ? " 

" Yes. Ermine." 

" Good God. It'll cost you the jfillings out of your teeth. 
But you’re dead right. Pat will look gorgeous in <‘rniine. 
The dark sort, Felix. Not the red sort. And full length. 
Not a swagger. Swaggers arc a coinproniise." 

Milne hesitated. “ You'd better couk'. and help," lie said. 

Barbara looked at him eagerly. Then her fact^ (it)uded 
slightly. Oh, no. That would s|K)il it, wiaddn’l it ? " 

Milne looked at the slanting eyes hent‘ath the absurd hat. 
" Of course not. Come and be an ex|>(U't, I don't know a 
thing about it." 

" Well, nor do I really. You know Insr measurements, 
don't you ? " 

" Docs that matter with a thiug you wrap up iu ? " 

"Oh, yes. If you're as good a shapo as Pal you don’t 
want it like a sack. Particularly in iuinine." 

" Well, she’s five feet six, I think." 

" Yes. And thirty-five, twenty-six, thirty-six." 

" That's chest, waist and iiips." 

" Yes. I know, because she’s almost the sauu‘ as me 
except that there’s a bit more in front aiul a l)it less behind." 

Milne said, "Well, look-*rome along, Bab. It'll be 
much better. You know what slu‘ lik<'s auN'way." 

Barbara hesitated. " All right," she said at last, ** But 
for God's sake don't let me interfere. It must hv ytui^ tiling. 
Let me just finish here." She held up the iceddue satin 
cami-knickers. " Think she'd likt* th<‘se ^ " 

" I should think so. Very Insln" 

"Well, do you like them?" said Barbara with a grin. 
" Because that's the main point of things like this," 

Milne said, "They're nearly the cmlour of that frot^k you 
wore at the party." 

"I think she'll look sweet in them," sai<l Baitxira. She 
turned to the assistant. " I'll have these, I think." 

Barbara turned away from the mirror «and faced him. 
" You’ve got to remember that it'll he inilen nicer on Pat 
than on me because of the hair colour." She gltiiicad over 
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her shoulder at her reflection in the mirrors. “ I fhinlf it’s 
gorgeous.” She put her head on one side and looked at 
herself appraisingly with the bright blue cat’s eyes. 

“ Those are particularly fine pelts,” said the white-haired 
assistant softly. 

Milne stood for a moment in silence, looking at the ermine- 
clad figure. His eyes met Barbara’s in the mirror and 
they both smiled. 

“ How much is that one ? ” he said with an effort. 

" That one’s a hundred and seventy-five.” 

Mihie nodded. A hundred and seventy-five was all right. 
Just. He looked again, trying, without success, to put 
another figure inside the coat. “You think it’s right for her, 
Bab ? ” 

“ Absolutely. She’ll look marvellous.” 

"You certainly look pretty good in it yourself,” said 
Milne, swallowing rather painfully. 

" Not as nice as Pat will,” said Barbara calmly. “ Be- 
cause it’s not my colour. But it fits me perfectly and we’re 
the same size.” 

Milne turned sharply away. " Right,” he said curtly. 
“ Let’s make it that one.” 

" She’ll adore that, Felix,” said Barbara as they left the 
fur department. “ God, what fun ! ” she seemed genuinely 
pleased and excited. 

“ I wanted to get her one,” said Milne. " She’s got that 
old musquash, but it weighs about half a ton and she hates 
it.” He hesitated. “ How about a cup of coffee ? I think 
we’ve earned it, and it’s only half-past eleven.” 

Barbara glanced at her watch. “ All right. Thank you, 
Felix. I mustn’t be long though.” 

As they drank their coffee Milne said, “ That last expedition 
of ours was a funny do.” 

" Not so very funny,” said Barbara, knocking the ash off 
her cigarette. 

“ It went wrong,” said Milne. “ Why did it go wrong ? ” 

“ I expect we either drank too much or too little. Nothing 
mucks a party up like drinking the wrong amount.” 

“ You had a rush of scruples to the head.” 

" I know. It’s a thing that's never happened to me 
before. I think they must have put something in the food.” 

“ Do you think it would ever happen to you againj, ” 
said Milne quietly. 
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Barbara looked at him for a long numumt in silence and 
then turned her head and gazed across the room, 

I-~-I don't know/' she said uncertainly. I expect so." 

" Well, how about trying ? Scunitihe cunrirmatory 
experiment." 

Barbara squashed her half-sinokctl (igandte out with 
unnecessary violence. "iVc/' she said, 1 don’t tlduk tliat 
would be at all a good idea." 

" Why not ? " 

"You know pcrfec'ily well. I'm like Sadie in the story. 
' Boss, I rape so easy.’ " 

"Well, last lime you were likt^ Penelope playing luird to 
get with the suitors." 

"Yes. But T was aided and alndled l)y tlu‘ fact that you 
knew damn well T was right." 

As Milne was al)out to reply he caugjit tlie eye of a mitldle- 
agcxl woman at a la i)le across th(‘ room. It was lua a, partic*- 
iilarly disapproving eye, bul it was intiU‘(‘sted and th(a“e 
was no doubt that it understood the situation. Milne suddt^U'* 
ly realised that he was leaning forward in his <'I),air and 
grinning foolishly. 1I<^ sat back hunietily and looked 
casually round the room. 

"Well," he said, taking v;nv. n«)t to use the fatuous grin, 
" when do we go out again, lhil> ? ” 

" We don't," 

" What, not ever ? " 

Barl)ara hesitated. " f don't know a!)out ever. Evtfr s a 
hell of a time." 

" Sonant inug eh ? " 

Barbara looked at lum for a moment. ** AH right/* she 
said reltictantly. " Maybe. Sometime," 

" Sometime soon." 

"No. Just sometime." She gatfieretl up her ghwes and 
bag, " Now I must go. Dm/t you tiiirry/* 

Milne rose. " All right. I sliall stay for a miimle. 'Bye, 
Bal). AikI tliianks hw expert julviee." 

"Gocubbyc, Felix. Slut'll hvi\ it. And sei she ought, the 
sp{)ilt little Sf>-aml%so." 

Mihanvatclied hergo with the c|iiick, smootli ste|>, and vanish 
through the swing doors, He turniHl back tn liis coffee rather 
moodily. It was only quarter to fwitlw, ftml tlierii was no 
more present btiying 1 0 do. It fiadn't Ixteii a proper presimt buy- 
ing expedition at all really* 11ie thmiglilof tiw coal cheered 
him a little. But not m miieli m it ought to tiive done. 
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Milne had smuggled the coat into Patricia’s wardrobe 
after she had dressed and left her bedroom. He had carefully 
not wished her many happy returns of the day, and when 
he saw several parcels for her on the breakfast table, he 
started back in dramatic horror and said, Oh, my God — 
it’s your birthday 1 ” 

This was in quite the right tradition, Patricia said, '*Oh, 
Felix! You oughtn't just to forget it,” and went on calmly 
opening the parcels, Tliey were a pleasant but not exciting 
collection. Even Patricia’s eccentric aunt, who could usually 
be relied on for goldfish or a book of devotions, had sent a 
perfectly respectable handbag. There was no sign of the 
cami-knickers from Barbara. When everything had been 
opened and admired, they sat down to breakfast. Once or 
twice Patricia looked at Milne with an excited and expectant 
smile, but he stared back blankly, and went on with his egg. 

It was only when he had finished breakfast and smoked 
a deliberately leisurely cigarette that he suddenly raised his 
head and began to sniff the air. Patricia jumped up with a 
gurgle of delight at this traditional signal for the treasure 
Inint to l)cgin. Still sniffing, Milne followed what appeared 
to be a liot scent into the lounge, with Patricia close behind 
him. Once in the lounge, however, Milne’s sniffing gradu- 
ally died away. He looked round the room slowly and let 
out a liowl of disappointment. Turning, he made the motion 
of scattering earth on the room and made for the consulting 
room, sniffing hopefully. 

When they had been tlirough every room in the house 
cxcej)t her bedroom and were still empty-handed, Patricia 
said, ” Hey— tliis is getting serious. Either scent’s very bad 
or else you’ve got a cold. Or have you really forgotten ?” 

Milne merely Jiowlcd dismally and went sniffing off in 
the directioir of the bedroom. This time he suddenly 
brightened jierceptibly, and with excited barkings rushed 
over and began to scratcli at the wardrobe door. With a 
loud yelp of excitement, Patricia pushed him out of the way 
and (ipened the door. 

Half an hour latiT Patricia was saying, Of course the 
only snag is that I shall never dare to wear it for fear I shall 
leave it in a cab, or upset ink on it or something.” 

” That’s one of the things I wanted to tell you,” said 
Milne. ” It’s not to be that sort of thing. It’s to wear, and 
to wear when you like and how you like, I wouldn’t actually 
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cook in it perhaps. But for God’s sake don’t fuss and worry 
over it. It isn’t as though it was sable or anything like that.” 

“ But I’ve never had one that cost as much as that, Felix. 
Suppose I lost it ?” 

“ Well, suppose you did ? It’s insured. You could just 
buy another.” 

“ Not as nice as that. I couldn’t.” She looked longingly 
at the coat lying on the sofa and .sai<l, " I must put it on 
again. I must ! ” 

" Well, why not ? ” 

Barbara had been quite rigl\t. It fitted perfectly, and 
the colour was dead right. Milne said iiivolunturily, “ God, 
you do look rather gorgeous in it, Rhino.” 

Patricia turned suddenly away from the mirror. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes were very bright. She said, 
" You’re the nicest person in the world.” 

Milne put an arm round her tightly, witlmut sjwaking. 

" I don’t mean just because it'.s gorgeous ami cost a hell 
of a lot. But ” 

She stopped and threw her arms round his neck. As ho 
hugged her to him, he could feel the silky softue,s.s of the fur 
beneath his hands. It was nearly perfect. Nearly. 

Barbara came in just before lunch and brought the cami- 
knickers. They all had to go up to Patiicia's iHalroom while 
she tried them on. It was only with tlifticulty that .she was 
prevented from trying them on in the lounge. They were 
again an admirable fit. .She .said, ” Bab, ysm're rather nice, 
aren't you ? They're simply lovely. Yes, you're fpiite a 
nice giii.” 

Milne noticed, as he had often noticed Irefore, that they 
never kis.sed or touched one anotlier. 

Still wearing the cami-knickers, Patricia s;tid, ” Now, 
because you’re nice I'm going to mako you gnash. Ju-st 
gnash, look.” She went to the wardrolte, took out the 
coat and put it on. Felix gave it to nm." 

Barbara said triumphantly to Felix, ” Tln*re yt»u are. 
What did I tell you ? Fits her likt! a glove and tint etdour's 
dead right," AiJout half a second ttw late sh« added, ” I 
always told Felix ermine was your fur." 

There was a moment's silence. Pidritia liad stopi>od 
smiling and was looking from one of them to the other with 
a queer blank expression. 

Milne decided that it wouldn’t do, and »id, *' Bab came 
and helped me buy it.” 
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“ We met in Gardner’s when I was buying the pants.” said 
Barbara brightly. 

Patricia started to smile again differently. ” Oh, that’s 
how you got the fit so good ? I thought you’d been very 
clever, darling.” She turned to Barbara. " It is nice, isn’t 
it ? ” 


" It’s absolutely perfect, Pat. You look a million dollars.” 

" Yes,” said Patricia politely. " It’s lovely.” She took it 
off and hung it in the wardrobe. 

Milne met Barbara’s eyes. He thought for a moment she 
was going to cry. He looked quickly away. 

“ Are you going to keep those scandalous pants on ? ” he 
said. 


Milne suiil .savagely, " She was there and there wasn’t 
anything else I could do. It completely mucked the 
expedition up anyway.” 

“ What a damn shame,” said Patricia. “ But, honey— it 
doesn’t matter, does it ? ” 

Milne kicked the leg of the table with some violence. 
" Oh, for God’s sake, Pat, don’t be long-suffering. You 
know quite well it matters.” 

Patricia matle no reply. 

“ It wouldn’t have been so bad if I’d told you before. 
But I didn’t bccau.se — well — you can see why I didn’t.” 

" Of counse.” She grinned at him gallantly. “ We’re 
being awful fools, darling. It was just bad luck that she 
happened to be there— and then happened to say that.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 'Then Patricia said, " Can 
I just ask you one thing and then I'll stop being siUy ? ” 

" What ? ” 

" Did she put it on for you ?” 

" Yes.” Milne looked up. " She put it on,” he said 
curtly, ” And she looked very attractive in it. Now if you 
want to throw the bloody thing out of the window, I shall 
quite understand.” 

” Darling, it isn’t like that at aU. It doesn’t matter 
a damn.” 

Gareten was in. As Milne rang the bell he could hear 
the radio going. 

Garsten came to the door himself. He said, ” Why, 
haUo, Felix. Como in,” 

” Are you busy ? ” said Milne. 
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“No. Not a thing to do. I was justwLshing somebody’d 
come in for a drink. Hang your things up.” 

Garsten was a rich bachelor. Mis ilut luokcd like it. As 
they sat down, Milne said, “ I always like this place. But 
why don’t you have any rugs ? " 

“ Rugs ?” 

“ Yes. You’ve had a lot of fun with your pictures and 
your silver and your furniture and so on. But look at your 
floors.” 

“ Nothing wrong with them,” said (hirst en defensividy, 

Milne said, “ 'rherc’s nothing wrong witii the walls for 
that matter. But you put pictures on Ihein.” 

“ I was forgetting you were a lug fiend. What uuglit I 
to have in here ? ” 

" I don’t know what you like. But I've got iiuito a nice 
Shirhazi that would be grand in front of tlie fire. I'll give 
it to you sometime. It’s not valuable or anything, hut it’s 
rather beautiful, I only keep it rolled up anyway.” 

"That’s remarkably civil of you, h'eli.x, as naval blokes 
say.” 

“ Not at all," said Milne with a grin, *’ Fee for the 
consultation.” 

" Oh, this is a consultation, is it ? ” said Gansten, raising 
his eyebrow.s. “ Not just a drink ? ” 

" No. As a matter of fact it's two consultations. First of 
all — about my .schizo.” 

" Oh, yes ? How did the pentathol go ? ” 

" Fine. It worked like a charm. I got all tlie war stuff 
I wanted.” 

" It’s good for that.” 

" Yes. What’s more, I got it good ami .strong and 
emotional. He really had a hell of a time telling me about 
it.” 

"They do, jxwr devils. But that's all to the good, of 
cour.se.” 

" That’s really what I wanted to ^et your view aliout. 
As you know, this bloke's very schizoid as a rule. He just 
isn’t intore.stcd— isn’t iherc. Now under |H'ntothal all this 
stuff came out, and there was a very strong reaction and he 
was very distre.sscd, which of course is as it should bit. But 
part of what came out was stuff that there'd been a hell of 
a conflict about— stuff that he was afraid of and ashamed 
of and had been refusing to face up to with all his might. 
What are the chances that it was purely tlie comiiaratively 
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recent stuff which he was consciously suppressing — ^that was 
making him act like a schizo ? 

** Oh, my God ! " said Garsten. There's no answer to 
that one, old boy." 

** Oh, I know you can't be sure. But do you think it's 
even a possibility ? '* 

Gansten thought for a moment. 

I should say it was possible. But not very probable." 

" That’s what I felt. There must have been some sort of 
pre-disposition." 

" Sure." 

" But what Fill wondering is whether he'll go back now 
to being pretty normal or whether now he's once become 
pretty obviously schizoid I shall have to get right down to 
the bottom of it before he's much better ? " 

Garsten shook Iris liead. " You simply can't tell in advance. 
He's got a pre-disposition and something touches it off. 
If you can remove the something, he may go back to what 
he was before, or he may stay schizoid, or he may be out- 
wardly normal but with the pre-disposition increased." 

" Wliat ha|)i)cned to most of your battle neurosis cases ?" 

" They varied. Usually I should say that they got back 
to being fairly normal outwardly, just on having the recent 
experience dug out. Wc hadn't time for long term analyses, 
of course. But I don't think most of them would have stood 
up to a new experience very well. They would have been 
more sensitive to it. They were all right if there was no 
strain. But I think they'd come apart in your hand if 
they'd gone back into battle." Garsten lit a cigarette. 
" Anyhow, you've got to remember that we got our chaps 
- immediately after the experience. I gather this all 
happened to your man some while ago ? " 

" Yes." 

Garsten shook his head. " Well, these delayed fuse jobs 
are rather the devil as a rule." 

" Yes. Well, I must wait and see. But I think he may be 
rather stirprisingly better," 

" Oh, that's very likely. All Fm saying is that you can't 
count on it, and that lie's liable to relapse if anything goes 
wrong." ^ ■ 

They sat for a wliile in silence. 

" The other thing on which I want your help," said Milne 
slowly, " is me." 

" You ? " said Garsten mquiringl3(.t: ' 
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" Yes. There’s a bit of my private life which is all over 
the place and I want an objective view of it.” 

“ Well,” said Garsten with a toothy grin and a caricature 
of a professional manner, “ the first thing to realise is that 
there are two aspects of the mind. The conscious, which 
deals with realised and admitted thoughts, and ” 

“ No, don’t fool,” said Milne with a slight frown. " This 
matters.” He paused and added briefly, “ Pat and I are 
very near a break-up. In fact, not long ago we agreed to 
■finkb and then more or less changed our minds.” 

Garsten’s grin vanished. He said, "I’m awfully sorry, 
Felix. What’s the trouble ? ” 

Milne stared at his cigarette. 

“ It’s like this,” he said slowly. " I give Pat a hell of a 
time. I don’t know why. I love her. In fact I think I love 
her more than most men love their wives. But for some 
reason I’m unkind to her. I nag. I bulI5^ Sometimes I 
almost hate her.” He .shook his head. " It isn’t good 
enough.” 

Garsten said, " You must forgive this if it’s a silly question 
— ^but does she think you’re unkind to her ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. I doubt if she’d say so if you asked her. But 
there’s no doubt about it. I mean — I’m not just kidding 
myself.” 

“ What sort of unkind are you ? ” 

Milne glanced down at the floor. " Well, here’s a thing. 
It’s a silly little example, but its typical. I’ve got a rather 
nice rug in my room. It’s a Kashan, and its colour depends 
on the way the light falls on it. I happen to prefer it one 
way round. Pat insists on looking after my room herself, 
and of course sometimes the thing gets round the wrong way. 
It sounds absurd, but I get absolutely furious about 
that.” 

Garsten frowned, opened his lips, closed them again 
without speaking and nodded. 

“ Then, not long ago, she left her mac in a taxi. It was 
the second time in six months she’s done it. You know I 
could nearly have murdered her.” 

" It’s all things like that ? ” 

“ Oh, no. There are other things as well. But those are 
t3q)ical of the sort of attitude. The whole thing's completely 
fantastic. I know damn well that Pat’s a grand person and 
the kindest and gentlest thing on God's earth. She puts up 
with more from me than anybody else would ever think of 
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doing. And yet — — " He broke off and shook his head 
again. 

There was a long pause. Garsten was looking at his 
cigarette with a slight smile. 

“ Look,” he said rather hesitantly. " It seems a bit odd 
to be saying this to you, Felix, but to coin a phrase in our 
profession, I can t help you unless you’re frank with me.” 

'' How d’you mean ?” said Milne. 

” WeU, you sit there telling me that Pat’s perfect and 
you’re impossible — ^which isn’t quite what you really feel 
about it, you know.” 

" I wouldn’t say she was perfect," said Mdne defensively. 
” She’s a bit slap-dash for an obsessional like me. But — 

" Better,” said Garsten. ” But it stiU won’t do, will it ?” 
He looked up. ” How many times has the rug in your room 
been wrong way round ?” 

“ God knows. Dozens of times.” 

“ And you've asked her about it ? ” 

“ Asked her ? I tell you, I’ve kicked up hell.” 

Garsten grinned. “ Well, of course,” he said gently, " it’s 
very sadistic of you to kick up hell, Felix. But I think we 
shall get on faster if we admit that it’s bloody careless of Pat 
to go on putting it the wrong way round.” 

Milne smiled rather constrainedly. 

” Yes. I suppose there’s something in that. But after all, 
it doesn’t matter " 

“ Except that it makes you cross. You seem to think that 
matters.” Garsten leaned back in his chair and looked at 
Milne solemnly, “ And this ghastly affair of the missing 
mackintosh — ^you say it was the second one in six months ? " 

“ Yes.” 

" And it was wet that night ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Garsten shnigged. " Once again, Felix, there would 
appear to be faults on both sides.” 

Milne frowned. " It isn’t as easy as that. What you 
don't see — 

“ Look, Felix,” said Garsten, leaning forward. “ There’s 
a whole lot that I don’t see because you haven’t told ine 
about it. But there’s one thing I do see— which is that you’ll 
never get your feelings about Pat on a satisfactory basis 
unless you’re prepared to take them out and look at them. 
Never mind whether they’re just or fair or as you’d like them 
to be. What ars they ? Let’s start from there and we may 
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get somewhere. To start with, I gather that she’s a bloody 
careless person who nearly drives you crazy with lier care- 
lessness. Well, why not say so ? ” _ 

Milne sat silent for a moment. Tlieu he hKjked up with 
a half smile. " Portrait of a patient cxliiliiting resistance to 
analysis. Yes. I suppose that’s about the size of it. She’s 
careless and she’s got a memory like .a sieve. Whether I 
ought to mind so much is another matl er.” 

“Of course you ' ouglitn’t ’ to. You ought to be kind 
and good and as patient as Griselda. But you’n^ not, so 
don’t let’s waste time on it." Ih; broke off. " Look, old 
boy — I may be cpiite wrong but 1 don't tn'Iiex-e you came all 
this way just to listen to me doing sales talk number one on 
repressed aggression. Did you ? ’’ 

Milne looked at his cigarette. “.No,” Ju'^said slowly. 
"There's the other side to it, of course. Vou'll be amazed 
to hear that it all begins in tin; bi-droom." lie paused. 
“ Sexually, I have marked shojngirl teuileiirics." 

"So have I,’’ .saiil Gansten jmimptlv. " I'm a devil with 
tobacconists’ lady assistants. Ahv.i\'s h.ive Iiccu." 

" Yes, but you’re not married to somebody 'l ery {diysically 
attractive.” 

Garsten wrinkled Ids forehead. " Not suri; that it would 
make much difference if I were, f don't know, of course. 
Anyhow — go on and tell me about it. 1 hat si(h‘ of it’.s no 
go, eh ? ” 

" No.” 

" Wa.s it ever ? I mean — this is new ? ” 

" Yes. In some w.iys. It used to be <inite all right.” 
He hesitated. " I don’t tidnk perhaps I’.it and I have 
ever been passionately in love exactly. I doubt if I’m 
capable of being ]>assionafelv in with an\'lHHiy — for 
long, at least. But lately it’s been murh wor.se than that.” 

“ Ilow long is ' lately ’ ? ” 

Milne coniiidcred. A year. Longer. It's difficult to 
say. It’s been gradual.” 

" Has the eooling-oi'f been on both sides ‘t ” 

" It sounds a gliastly tiling to .say. bnt cltieily on mine.” 

" And this bu.sine.Hs of breaking up. \Vho.se idtM is that ?” 

“ Definitely mine. Pat wouhl never le.ave anyboiiy she 
liked unless she thought tliey wanted her to go." 

“ No children, have you ? " 

" No.” 

" That deliberate ? ” 
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“ No. They just haven’t arrived.” 

“ Who’s the unfertile party, you or Pat ?” 

“Don’t know. The medical wizards have never got as 
far as finding out for certain.” 

“ Do you mind much ? ” 

“ Not as much as Pat does. At least, I don’t think so.” 

Garsten flicked the ash off his cigarette. “ And you’re 
considering leaving her because you give her hell and think 
she’d be happier without you ?” 

Milne smiled crookedly. " No,” he said slowly. “ Not 
even I can make that dog bark. If I left Pat it would be for 
the most purely selfish reasons.” 

“ Is there aiiybody else ? Mistress or such-like ?” 

Milne hesitated. “ Vaguely such-like. I’d better tell you 
about that.” 

There was a long silence. Garsten got up and sat down 
again astride the arm of his chair, with his long legs sticking 
out stiffly. 

“ Well, what do you want me to say, Felix ? ” he said 
almost brusquely. 

“ Anything you can think of that’s helpful. I’ve known 
for a long time that things weren't very good. But this coat 
business was a bit too much. If I’m going to let this childish 
skirt-chasing muck up a thing like that, it doesn’t give my 
relation with Pat a chance.” 

Garsten shrugged his shoulders slightly and ran a hand 
through the surprising silver hair. 

" What can I say — except a lot of things that you know 
quite well already.” 

" Such as what ? ” 

" Well, for one thing, you’re obviously a good deal less 
in love with Pat and a good deal more in love with this 
other girl than you’re prepared to admit at the moment.” 

" Maybe. It doesn't feel like that. They're two entirely 
different things.” 

“ Oh, quite. But they’re both a part of being in love.” 

“ Yes. But I don’t think Pat and I are really a dud 
marriage. In most ways we’re a good combination.” 

" I know you are.” 

Milne said, “ Why, I’ve spilt all this over you is that I 
think there’s a straightforward bit of delayed development 
in me that causes all this nonsense. And if so, I must try to 
get it right.” 
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Garsten shook his head. ** My dear old Felix— try to 
think of this as somebody else’s stt)ry. Aren't you saying 
just what weVe both had said to us l.)y |Kitients scones of 
times ? ' My marriage isn't going v'ery well. On liu^ other 
hand there can't be anything fundamentally wrong with it. 
Therefore there must be something slightly abnormal about 
my wife. Please cure her. Or there must be sometiiing 
slightly abnormal about me. Please cure me.' It's tiie old 
cry. We’ve talked about it often enough, havtm't we ? 

‘'Oh, yes/’ said Milne slowly- '' 1 know all about that. 
But the fact remains that however carefully I locdc at it, I 
still feel that it ought to work, and that it could be made to." 

"Very likely it can. The qtu^stion is, how well ? What 
are you prepared to accept as a wta-kable situation ? 'J'hc 
fact that you'd like to go to bed with soim^body else tioesn't 
mean that your marriage is valueless. It just means that 
it isn't as perfect as you'd like it io be. And that iio(,':sn't 
necessarily mean that tliere's anything wrong 'Curahly 
wrong — with either of you." He shook his ht,‘ad. "Sorry, 
Felix. It's check to talk tins elementary stuff to a person 
like you. But you know as well as I do that it's all wrong 
to go looking for complicated explanations wlnm tluu'e are 
perfectly simple ones lying al)out." 

" Oh, yes," said Milne. " Bat Fve gtd a. certain amount 
of reason for thinking there is sometlnng funny, Liiewe dug 
up quite a lot of it when I was in Viiuma/' 

"I don't doubt there's a lot that's funny. And you 
probabl^y know what it is and v.vcn km»w how it got like 
that, it's exactly the sanut with me, I kmnv perfectly well 
that some of the less satisfacttiiy things about go back 
to when I was four, wlum my father dial But I also know 
damned well notlung can be. dtme about them iun\." 

Milne said, That's the devil of this wlmle bitsiness, 
Ability to diagnose is so far alieml of ability to cure/' 

" How many times have rve said that ? *It's true even fur 
ordinary patients. And for a elnip liki* you who's in the 
racket, it's a hundred times truer/' 

" The essence of analysis is surprise/' <iuoted Milne, with 
a rather bitter smile. 

Exactly. I don't say an analyst dealing with you or me 
wouldn't dig up a lot of stuff we didn't know about. Fve 
seen some very queer stuff come out in practice analysis, even 
with the most experienced people. But tliough we may not 
.know aU about ourselv^, wa know the sari of tiling. Tliere's 
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no real shock— no surprise. It may explain a lot, but it 
doesn't cure.’’ 

Fve never seen quite why it shouldn’t,^' said Milne 
thoughtfully. '' Except that knowing the game makes your 
mental defences so good." 

** How about the personal relationship ? With a patient 
you build up a relationship, using all the tricks of the trade 
to do it. The. patient doesn't see you doing it, and doesn't 
know how it's done. But you imagine yourself watching 
somebody try to induce a transference situation with you." 

" It oughtn't to be impossible." 

It might not be for you, but it would for him." 

There was a moment's silence. 

Milne said, " This is all very depressing." 

" I know* I'rn sorry." Garsten threw himself into a 
chair. " But anyhow, Felix, even if it were possible, you 
don't really want to be cured of anything. Cure means 
change. And you can't afford to be changed." 

I'd certainly be only too glad to be changed in this 
respect." 

" But my dear old horse," said Garsten irritably. '' Let's 
talk sense. You know quite well that you can't change little 
bits of your ('luiractcr without touching the rest. Your 
ability to do your job and handle people depends on being 
the man you are." He sat up challengingly. " You say you 
have shop-girl tastes in sex. How often has that helped you 
in dealing with |)aticnts ? Thousands of times. I tell you, 
you don't want to be changed. What you want is a straight- 
forward miracle that will rnake you the ideal husband for 
Pat without aff(‘.cting you in any other way." 

" Of tK>ursc," said Milne. " That's the sort of thing 
everybody always wants." 

" And do they ever get it ? " 

" Maybe not. But the fact remains that there is an 
abnorutality here. And quite apart from mucking up my 
relation with Pat, it strikes me as a bad one for a person in 
my joh to have." 

" But in God's name why ? Surely weVe always agreed 
that if there were such a thing as a perfectly normal man 
he'd l)e about the worst analyst possible ? Have you ever 
known an analyst who was any good, who wasn't more or 
less a queer in some direction x He passed a hand im- 
patiently through his hair. ** Damn it, nobody but a queer 
would be conceited enough or fool enough to take the job on," 
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"What you’re saying,” said Milne aftcT a moment’s 
silence, “ is that this isn’t a thing anybody can deal with.” 

“ If what you’ve told me is all there is in it, tiiey neither 
could, nor should they try. The only jn-rsnn who c.an do 
anything about it is you. After all, you’ve been married 
how long ? Ten years ? ” 

" Twelve.” 

" Twelve years. You’ve had twelve years to h^ok at your 
relations with Pat with an exitert I'yc. If .anybody knows 
the answers it’ll be you. As long as yon ]ilay straight with 
yourself, that is, and don’t rationalise. The most that any- 
body like me can do for yoti is to remind y<iu to t<'ll yourself 
the truth and not cheat.' You know tlie n-sf. and anything 
that can be done you can do for younudf.” 

" I don’t seem to be able to.” 

“ That's because you haven’t been facing tin; facts, h'rom 
what you’ve told me, the facts an* that you’re tiieil of Pat 
sexually and want somebody (“ise ; bes’.iusi' of that y<ni’rc 
very critical of all her faults ; hut in sihte of it you w.int to 
go on living with her hotauise you’re f.md of her and are 
used to it and site’s a big part of your life. Well, that's a 
perfectly possible, situation if you face, it aiul <lou't flap. 
You may not have all you’d like, lint you've got a lot more 
than many people. Me, for (oxample.” 

Garsten got up. " So there it is. About all anybody ran 
do for you is to tell you to go aw.iy and count ymir blessings. 
And only you can say if they add up to enougli.” 

"It’s a slightly lonely feeling,” .said .Milne. "Lonely? 
Of conr.se it is. But you eun't have everything. If your 
job is to be an artificial daddy to anytaie wlio < omes along, 
you’re bound to be out of luck if you i-ver hapjHm to want an 
artificial daddy yourself. Yon know too nmeli about them.” 

" Mind you,” said Milne. " I think that's a thing which 
puzzles people quite a lot. They can't see whv .t ehap wlm 
knows all the answers for other people .shouldn't kmnv tliem 
for himself.” 

Garsten laughed shortly. " It always has puzzled p(;opl(*.” 
He flung out his arms in the position of eiueifi.vion. " fie 
saved others, Himself He cannot save. He'.s only got to 
come down and they’ll believe anything. But He gtK's on 
hanging there.” His hands dropped to ids sides. " Sorry, 
Felix. No miracles.” 

" No,” said Milne, taking a deep breath, ” No mirndcs.” 

Garsten said, " Do you remember the old advertisements 
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for Monkey Brand soap ? They didn’t tell you all the things 
it would do. They just said, ‘ It won't wash clothes ’ and left 
it at that. It’s time somebody did the same for this job. 
‘ Admirable with tics and hysterical paralysis. Sovereign for 
claustrophobia and enuresis. Invaluable in depression, 
anxiety states and all neurotic conditions. But it won’t just 
wash your personal dirty linen.’ If we could put that on the 
label it’d save a lot of time and disappointment.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

A YEAR AGO Milne had said to Whiteley, " Well — there you 
are. There’s no more I can do. The rest is up to you. I 
think you’ll find it's all right now.” 

Whiteley had said anxiously, with a trace of the old stutter, 
“ But I can c-come and see you sometimes ? ” 

” Of course you can. Any time you like. I hope you will.” 
He had watclied Whiteley go down the path and out of 
sight, and had wondered a.s he always did at the end of that 
last interview whether more could have been done ; or if it 
could have been done differently ; or if anything had, been 
done ; or if something had been done whether it would last. 
But Whiteley had gone down the path and out of sight, and 
Milne had heard no more of him until now. 

Almost before llioy had shaken hands Milne knew that, 
superficially at least, Whiteley was one of his successes. 
There was still the faintest trace of a stammer. But the pain- 
ful diffidence and the downcast eyes had never returned. 
Whiteley was fatter. His voice was louder. His manner was 
almost hearty. The new skin had grown over that raw over- 
sensitiveness"; and if the new skin seemed, if anything, just 
a trifle too thick, at least Whiteley would now pass as a 
normal man, 

Milne said, " Well, how are you ? You look well.” 

" Oh, I'm fine,” said Whiteley. " Never been better." 
He prodiicerl a pij)c and pouch. " You don't mind this ? ” 
'' Of (Xiurse. not.” Milne watched, fascinated to see how 
the jutting pii)c, clenched between the teeth, gave strength 
and squareness to the pointed face that he had known so 
well. " No more trouble over sleeping ? ” 

" Sleeping ?" said Whiteley between puffs. “ The only 
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trouble I have is with waking.” He flicked out the match. 
“ H-how are things with you ? ” 

“ Oh, quite well. Lot of work.” 

" It must be a queer job,” said Whitcley, looking at him 
appraisingly. ” I've often thought of you. y'know — still 
sitting here, trying to sort things out for iicojde.” 

" Or showing tlunn how to sort them out for themselves.” 

“Well, yes, of course, that’.s it,” said Whitclcy, with a 
trace of relief. “ I know you always us(>d to say it was up 
to people to cure themselves really. !’%■(! fouml out how 
true that was.” 

“ Yes ? ” said Milne with an inward sinih'. 

" Sure. You did a lot for mo, of couivse. fil Ix! the finst 
to admit it. But the finest thing you over did for mo was to 
stop the treatment and force mo to take, my.solf in hand. 
From the d-day I did that I’ve neviT lookisl back.” lie gave 
the curious characteristic blink and smiled at Milne with 
satisfaction. 

“ Well, it’s .something to be in a statt; to bt‘. able to take 
yourself in hand,” said Milne drily. “ flavti a drink?” 

“ Just a little one,” said Whitoloy with a wavi; of his pipe. 
" Just enough to drink your health. I don’t drink much.” 

" You’re practising again now ? ” 

" Oh, yes. Snatching a living at si.x-and-oight a time, yon 
know.” Whitcley wrinkled his brow. " Lot's sec— was I 
married when I saw you last ? ” 

Milne’s thoughts flew back to the thin, stooping, young 
man going down the jiath. " No,” ho said gravely. " No, 
you weren’t married then.” 

“ Funny — I didn’t realise we hadn't mot for so long.” 

" It’s well over a year, you know.” 

" Yes.” Whiteley shook his head. “ Of course in some 
ways it seems longer.” In some ways, it wa.s. dear, it had 
been in another life. 

" It was a phase,” Whiteley was saying. " J«.Ht a phase." 
The word seemed to give him comfort. He liad used it a. 
dozen times in the last halWiour, ” It frightened me, of 
course, and that’s why I came to you. As soon as you 
kicked me out and forced me to tackle it, I found that I 
could beat it. I imagine that if I liadn't coimi I .HhoukI have 
found that out for myself eventually. It was just a phtise.” 

“There were a certain nimjl>er of things that wanted 
clearing up, of course," said Milne gently. 
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“ Oh, yes. Of course. I’d be the Hast to deny that you 
helped me a lot in the early stages.” He shook his head 
with a reminiscent smile. ” I was in a queer state. It seems 
funny to look back on it now. I remember crying once I 
D’you remember that ? ” 

“ Vaguely,” said Milne. Day after day, week after week, 
it had gone on. ‘‘I can’t, I can’t,” and" then the floods of 
tears. 

“ But once you’d helped me put myself on the right lines 
it cleared up epute naturally.” Wli'iteley blinked. ” You 
know, I should have thought therc’d be room for a lot more 
treatment of that .sort. Just a chad and a bit of advice from 
someone like yourself witliout — all the other b-business.” 

Milne .said, ” Yes. But tliere’s a certain amount of method 
in the other business.” 

" Oh, yes, yes. Of course.” Whiteley waved his pipe. 
“ But after all it’s really a matter of faith, isn’t it ? You’ll 
admit that I could beat it as soon as I thought I could ? ” 
He blinked violently. “ I mean — all that stuff you told me 
about my parents and when I was four and so on — it’s no 

more than the sr/l:iig is it, for g-giving a man c--c ” he 

stumbled badly. " Imr giving a man confidence in himself. 
I mean, there’s no barm in admitting that now. You had to 
do it, otlierwi.so I shouldn't have believed I was better. I 
quite sec that. But you don’t suggest there was any more 
to it than that ? ” 

Milne hesitated and noted the quick blink. “ I don’t 
tliink anyone n>ally understands exactly what happens,” he 
said with :i smile. “ And anyhow, it doesn’t matter much, 
docs it ? The. only (liing that matters is the result.” 

” Of cour.se,” said Whiteley. " The main thing is that 
after we finished 1 ft>lt able to tackle things. I’d never deny 
that. That’s what I always tell people when they ask me 
whether analysis is any good. I say, ‘ Well — I don’t profess 
to know. Very likel\' I was going to get through this phase 
anyhow. .But all I can tell you is that the man I went to 
wsis very nice to me, and worked very hard, and that very 
soon after I began to imj)rove. You must make what you can 
out of that.’ That’s what I tell them.” 

" Fair enough,” said Milne. 

" After all, even you admit that nobody knows quite 
what docs the.se things. I try to be objective about it. All 
the same,” he added kindly, " I’ve mentioned your name to 
quite a few people. I've got a lot of contacts — clients and 
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SO on, you know. And if anything of the sort comes up I 
mention your name.” 

" That’s very nice of you,” said Milne gently. 

" Not at all,” said Whiteley, waving his pi[x\ “ The least 
I can do. After all, there’s no doubt you ladpcd me a lot. 
I’d n-never deny that.” 

While Milne was waiting for Lm ian he got out his file 
on Whiteley and made a few notes. The e.ise had lu^t ended 
a year ago. But with a bit of luck it was <'iul<>d now. The 
ex-God Almighty had Ihh'U sU(T(!ssfully stam us a half- 
charlatan tradesman, 'riie analysis was m iw seen as a slightly 
comic episode of the distant [uist. .Another year and 
Whiteley would be quite, .sure ; and tlum he would no longer 
have to protest so much, and a line could he ruled under- 
neath, and it would all be over. Mihui noticed with a grin 
that Whiteley had never paid the final month's hill. What a 
firm solicitors’ letter any reminder of it would produce now! 

Milne, put the file away and went in search of aspirin. 
He had a lioaduche. 


Lucian was not only on time, but slight Iv eaily. He came 
limping up the path at a great rate, he had no stii’k, and he 
.said, " Hullo, Felix ! ” as he came in ; all of which Milne 
noted carefully and automatically and jnit mentally aside for 
future reference. 

He. said, " Hullo. You're on time. This is a recnid.” 

Lucian lauglied. ” It flidn’l take me as long as usual. 
My leg’s getting run in.” 

Milne looked at the alert, smiling face and cur.sed his 
headache. 

" I sec you haven't gut my stick,” he said, 

" Hell ! ’’ said Lucian. *' I meant to bring it hack today. 
I forgot.” 

" Thought you might want it again," saiil Milne, with a 
quiet smile. 

Lucian shot a quick, alino.st .suspirioiis glance at him, 
but continued to smile. 

" You're going to make that mean something subtle ? " 

” Subtle ? " said Milne. ” I've got enonglj vi'ork to do 
with the obvious without worrying about the subtle. How 
are yuo ? " 

“ Well, what do you think ? " said Lucian, leaning hack 
in his chair with a broad grin. 
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Milne looked at him thoughtfully and in silence for a 
moment. “ You're feeling better ? 

'' Better ? Fm feeling completely different." 

Milne nodded. “ Good." 

'' Ever since our last party. It's the damn silliest thing 
I ever heard of. But there's no denying it — that knock-out 
drop of yours did the trick. I can't tell you why. Nothing's 
really any different. But I just don't feel the same." 

Well; that's natural enough," said Milne, speaking 
slowly and thinking fast. 

" But why is it ? Fm just completely puzzled by the whole 
thing. Why should- — -* ? " 

Milne said, " You got a lot of stuff off your chest and 
it feels better without it. Haven't you ever had a boil 
lanced? " 

" It was just getting it out of my system, eh ? " 

Yes." 

Lucian shook his head. Well, if you say so I suppose 
it's riglit. But it seems a most remarkable thing to me. 
Still— tlie main tiling is that it's happened." 

There was a moment's silence. Milne caught again the 
quick, uneasy glance. 

"Aren't you pleased with me?" said Lucian gaily. 
" I'm as pleased as hell with myself." 

" Of course I am," said Milne with a slight smile. " But 
not quite as surjirised as you are perhaps." 

" You really knew that I should feel as much better as 
this ? " 

" I didn't know. But I thought you might." 

" Do people always, after that stuff ? " 

" Oh, no. The. stuff doesn't do anything. It's what 
comes out when you use it." Dully Milue cursed the 
headache again. To gain time he said, " Has your wife 
noticed the. difference ? " 

" Moll ? She certainly has. She damn' nearly wanted 
to ring up the police and give you in charge for witchcraft." 

Milne hesitated for a moment and passed a band over 
his hot eyes. " Well, this is fine," he said briskly. " Now 
we can get on." 

The smile faded from Lucian's face. " Get on ? " he 
said rather blankly. 

" Yes. We had to get rid of that stuff before we could 
get any further. Now it's out of the way we can get down 
to it." 
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" But— but what are we to get down to ? ” said Lucian 
with a puzzled smile. " I feel perfectly normal now.” 

" What you mean is that you feel IxUter.” 

" No. I mean I feel normal. .'Vs norni.il as I can be 
anyhow.” 

“That’s what we’ve got to (iud out.” said Milne shortly. 

"Look, let me get this straigld,” sai<i Lucian, leaning 
forward. "Do you mean you think I'm not cured?" 
Milne met the blue eyes. Tliey llickcred away fm- a fraction 
of a second and then resumed their pu/./lcd look of imiuiry. 

" I don’t know,” said Milne cjuietly. " V(ju'ie hettt'.r. 
How much better I don't know. You lua'.’ he cojupletely 
well. I can’t say for the moment. The m-xt thing is to 
find out.” 

“ Well, I’ve got no doubt about it," said Lui i.in positividy. 

Milne nodded in silence. Lueian's lips iig!it<‘ueii. He was 
about to speak and then stopised and dropped hi:; eyes. He 
smiled with sometliing of an effort. 

"Well, of course, Feli.'c, you're the expert. Hut honestly 
I think you’ve done the. trick alre.uiy.” 

“ You may be riglrt,” said Milne. " I hope, you arc." 
He was quite certain now. 

" How can you find out ? ” said Lucian almost iriitahly, 
“What else, is there to do? ” 

Milne said, “ if you lance a boil and the hoil cle.ns «p - 
that's fine, a.s far it goes. But what you’ic le.illv interesteil 
in is what carused the hoil, ami whctlici it will c.ni.si; other 
boils.” 

“ You mean I might liave more troultle hder t>n ? ” 

"Possibly.” 

Lucian shook his head. " I don’t think it's at all likely. 
Apparently thus stuff 1 told you has ln*en woirying me more 
than 1 realised and that's what i'uumhI it. Now I've got it 
off my chest I’m (}uile all right, it set m-. tthvions to nuu" 

"Quite,” said Milne. "But why tlid it wttrry ytni so 
much ? ” 

" You don't think it was anvtliing to wony ahmit ?" .said 
Lucian bitterly, 

"Not to that extent. Nothing is.” 

Lucian threw himself back in his cltair. " Well," he said 
almost angrily. " What cl’you want to do mnv if Give me 
more dope ? ” 

“ No, I don't think so," said Milne calmly. " What I 
want to do now is to find out a bit more, about you. I hardly 
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know anything yet. AU we’ve done so far is to clear the 
ground of all the stuff that's accumulated in the last few 
years. It's important as far as it goes. But if there's a real 
problem, we shall probably have to go a fair way back in 
your history to get it." 

And how long will that take ? " asked Lucian sarcasticail}?’. 

I don't know. It depends what find." 

Lucian s face flushed. “ Oh, well," he said bitterly, " I 
suppose even psycho-analysts must live." 

Milne looked at him with a broad grin and did not reply. 
Lucian stirred angrily in his chair. 

Well, I think I should warn you," he said coldly, that 
I've no money and I simply can't afford to go on and on. 
It's going to be difficult enough to pay for the treatment I've 
had already. ^ I'm not in a positon to go making unnecessary 
experiments in case there might be something else wrong 
when I feel quite well. On that basis everybody ought 
to be being treated all the time." 

‘'Now look," said Milne quietly. " Let's stop talking 
nonsense about fees and making a living and so on and use 
our brains. You say you're now quite all right ? " 

" Entirely. But that's only what I think, of course. 
Youhe the expert and you know better," said Lucian. 

" Not at all. I’m the expert and I don’t know. Therefore 
I must find out. Now, if you're quite all right, there’s no 
harm done by making sure, is there ? And if there still is a 
bit to clear up we may have saved a lot of time and trouble 
in the future." 

Lucian stared at the table lamp in silence. 

"You came here today,” said Milne gently, " intent on 
getting me to agree that you were cured. When I said I 
wasn’t sure you promptly started to try to make me lose my 
temper and quarrel with you so that you could walk out. 
Now that may be just disappointment — of course you want 
to feel that you’re quite well and that it's all finished. But 
it may be that that bit of you inside that's been giving all the 
trouble is getting scared of how well you’re getting on, and 
wants to put a stop to it before you can get rid of it entirely.” 

There was a long silence. 

"Are you suggesting that I get fun out of being depressed? " 
said Lucian sullenly. " That I don't want to be well ? " 

" Not consciously. But there’s always a bit inside every- 
body that doesn’t want to be cured of these things. It’s true 
of every patient I’ve ever dealt with. Curing people of these 
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thiags means robbing an honest, hard-working neurosis of 
its living. So of course it kicks like lu‘]i and tcjlls its owner 
to get the treatment stopped/' 

There was anotiier long pause. Tiien Liician turned 
suddenly. 

''All right, Felix," he said, siiuling. " You win. Yoi/re 
the boss. I expect you're right as usual/' Milne, watching 
tensely, saw that tiny revealing tlicker of Uic <‘yes, groaned 
inwardly, and smiled back. 

"After all," said Lucian liglitiy, *' it's thunnod nonsense 
to spoil the ship for a ha'|)oi1h t)f iaj\ TIk* oidy tlnng is I 
don’t see how the hell Fni going t*ver U) pay \‘im/’ 

" We’ll talk about that wlien Via/ve g,ot stuiadhing to 
pay for." 

" Well, God, Fve got that now all rii/it. Whatever 
happens, I can never thank yoti enoiiglj for wlnit ytn/ve 
done." 

" If you feel like that," said Miliuy " tin* best tluuiks you 
can give me is to make tins next bit as tM-w as ymi can." 

" My dear nnui, auybodyM think the wladc thing was 
for your benefit. Of course Til tlo auvtliiny, \s>u say. You 
mustn’t take any notiee of wiial I said jua nuw. It's just 
that I feel so much Ixdter and want li) h*ol iik ail tixod. You 
know how it is." 

" Of course." 

"One thing thotigh," said lauaain *' Aiu! Ibis is siaiuiis, 
Felix. I must |niy for tlie treatnuail Fve liail up tu date. 
That I do insist on." 

" Why must you ? " saitl Miliu* i!aluil\y 

"Well, after that |>artiinlarly i'aitdisli llitiig I said, I 
shan't feel happy unless I do." 

" Bunkum," said Milne sliortly. 

" No— seriously, Imlix. I tit»huiltd,v shai/t go tm unless I 
pay up to date. This nt‘ver mind abotu mosU’V ?^tuff isn't 
good enough." 

Milne saitl, " YonW get a bill at the em! tif the moulli in 
the normal way." Tim crackcal uob^ of tin* isiuverhai'iim was 
ringing tlirough his ucliing iteatf iiiltilerablv. 

Liickui lotikiai doubtful. " Yoi/ll piannise tliat ^ " 

" Yes." 

" All rigid," said Lucian, jumping briskly lo his fecL " 1 
shall hold you to that. Now then— wlieii do you want 
me to come*again ? " 

Milne Imitated. " You don’t want go iui now ? " he 
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said bluntly. This time Lucian's eyes met his without a 
flicker. 

‘'No/' he said simply. "Go on next time, Felix. Not 
today." 

Milne passed his hand across his forehead. It was hot 
and slightly damp, " All right," he said wearily. " Monday 
then ? Same time ? " 

" Right," said Lucian. " And I'll remember to bring 
your stick back." He held out his hand. " Good-bye, 
Felix." It was the first time they had ever shaken hands. 

As Lucian limped rapidly to the gate Milne saw clearly 
for a moment tlirough a gap in his headache and went quickly 
towards the door. But the throbbing veil closed again and 
he stood at the window with his hands to his head, and through 
his fingers watched Lucian go. 

They sat by the drawing-room fire and had tea, after 
the day's work, just the two of them, with the curtains drawn 
and the fire burning, and toast, and Patricia looking young 
and pretty. If there had been honey it would have been like 
Rupert Brooke. Ever since he had talked to Garsten he had 
carefully seen it all as being like Rupert Brooke. Only 
Rupert Brooke would have been deliciously improperly 
interested in Patricia's legs and he was not. He told her 
items from the day's work. 

He said, " Do you remember Whiteley ? " 

" Whiteley ? " said Patricia, wrinkling up her face. " I 
remember the name." 

" Little solicitor cove. About eighteen’ months ago. I 
had him in today." 

"All right?" 

" Oh, yes. He slapped me on the back and smoked 
pi]>e and said that I hadn't done him much harm and he'd 
taken the risk of mentioning my name to his friends." 

" He didn't really say that? " 

" More or less word for word," 

" Wliat did you say?" 

" I thanked him nicely." 

" But wasn't he the one you had an awful time with and 
were rather proud about ? " 

"Yes." 

" And he says you didn't do him much harm ? ' 

" He even says I helped in the early stages." 
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Patricia went very pink, '' I never see cpiite how you 
stand it when they do that/' 

** Stand it ? " said Milne roughly. " It's the lu'st }a>ssible 
thing that could happen. He's got to get free of st)me*- 
how. How the lieli i.s the poor devil to do it if he doesn't 
come and patronise me ? " 

Oh, I know all about that. But it’s irritating all the 
same." 

'' If it doesn't irritate rm* I don't see why it should irritate 
you,” said Milne curtly. 

“ Don't you, pet ? ” said Patricia with a smile. 

” No. That's the diffkiilty over ti‘lling you anything 
about this stuff. You go up in the air as t lanigli wliat mattered 
was me instead of the patient/' 

” Sorry,” said Patricia wearily. ” llica that was fme ? ” 

I was very pleased with him/’ suivi Milm* sluualv. He 
took a deep breatli and smiled. ” Tiiis is niic, Rhino,” 
Patricia said notlung Imt eame and Umiu aguiie^t his 
knees. Mechauically Milne began to stroke her haii. There 
was a long .silence. Milne shut las <‘ves and tunight luu’d for 
something to say. If smnehcHly didn't s.iv something t|ui* kly, 
they would begin to talk; and that vas to lie a,\‘tUiled at 
all costs. 

” Your hands are very liot/' said suddiudv. She 

turned and looked up at him. ” Are v^m all right, lueiey ? ” 
” Headache/’ said Milnm 
” Bad one ? ” 

” Moderate to bluotly.” 

She got to her kneio and put a luind on Iris foreliead. 
” You've got a temperature, luy buy. Ihui.” 

” Nonsense, said Milne without convictium 
” Bed/' said Patricia firmly. She rose and held out a 
hand. ” Come on, Bed's a nice place. You try it. Yoi/ll 
be surprised. I thought there was Hoinething/' 

His temperature was just uialer !cn'\ Patricia had 
switched on the electric fire, but he Hhivertnl as tn* ttark his 
clothes off. Patricia was going armmd with that extra- 
ordinary deftness and tpiickiiess which always came with 
clinical tliermometars. At 98,4", Patticia dropped every- 
thing that she remembered to get and forgot everything 
After that, for every o»x® upwards she becamirmtire sure- 
handed, more thoughtful and imm coiiipelciiL 
Milne said, ** Picture of gent swinging the in order 



to be fussed over. What you ought to be is matron in a flash 
nursing home. You’d make a fortune.” 

Get in,” said Patricia, She looked at him thoughtfully. 
” I wonder if I’d better get Sands to you ? ” 

” Good God, no. He’d say I was suffering from pyrexia 
of uncertain origin. That's not worth half a guinea.” 

” Maybe,” said Patricia iinhecdingly. She looked at him 
again. ” I'll give you a few hours and see how it goes,” she 
said at last. ” llu? veganin may do it. Think you can go 
to sleep ? ” 

” Imels like it,” said Milne. He shut his eyes. It was an 
exquisite relief to be lying down. ” I let that man Lucian 
go,” he said vagiudy. ” I shouldn't have done that.” 

” Well now, let yourself go,” said Patricia. Good- 
night, pet.” 

She bent down and kissed iris forehead. 

“ Good-night,” said Milne, “Gentle Rhino. Nice Rhino. 
God, I am spoilt.” 

Wlien slie had gone he lay with, his eyes shut for a while, 
but liftin' that lie opened them and stared at the ceiling. 
Lying in betl alone it was easier to think about it calmly. He 
had beun trying' it now for ten days and it wouldn't do. He 
was lh<‘ luc‘ki(^?a. man in the workl and he coidd see it, but 
he did not feivl it. Hitn'e must l)e somebody in the world — 
thousauds of p(Mq)le--vvlio would give anything for Pat — and 
give anytliing to lu*r. Jhit lie was not one of them. That 
much w.as dear now. He shut Iris eyes and deliberately let 
the rigiil muscles of liis loyalty relax. She was a darling. 
There was no doubt about that, even speaking within these 
four jKn'sonal walls. And she left him cold. And there was 
no doubt about that tut her. He could go on, because there 
might not lie more than they had together. Or he could 
stop, and (‘hanct‘ it that somehow he could find more. A 
week. That's all it would mean. A week of complications 
and arrangenumts over money and wdicre to stay and so on. 
Autl after that it wtniltl be past, and he would have all life 
in front of him, free and unmortgaged, to make whatever 
Idoodv mess of it he pleased. The phrase “ gratitude and 
loyalty ” t'aun* into his liead from somewhere. He grinned 
sardonically. “Ciratitude and loyalty” to the Rhinoceros. 
Then he realistni that for purposes of this kind Patricia could 
not be th(i RhinocenKS. The Klunoceros was his person— a 
part of iiim. Aiul it was decided now that Patricia was not 
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him, but a woman to whom he was married and therefore 
not 'the Rhinoceros any more. His headache had almost 
gone. But when he realised that Patricia could not be the 
Rhinoceros any more the tears came into his eyes. It was 
the thought of finality which always affected him strongly. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Norris Pile was standing in the hall, apparently reading a 
tom two year old notice on the board. He was even more 
astounded and delighted to see Milne than usual. He said, 
“ YouVe looking well, Felix.’' He always told everybody 
they were looking well, on principle. 

'' Looking well ? ” said Milne indignantly. Fm at 
death’s door. At least, I was last night. I had a temperature 
of 101°. Like a fool I went and took it again this morning 
and it was normal. Otherwise I could have stayed in bed 
and been fussed over for a week.” 

The hearty smile had faded from Pile’s face and had been 
replaced by a keen diagnostic glance. ” Yes,” he said 
solemnly, “You don’t look too good. Been overdoing it, I 
expect.” The patient was always right. Pile shook his head. 
“ I hope you haven’t got too much today ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m all right,” said Milne. “ I was only fooling/’ 

They walked towards the stairs. “ By the way,” said Pile 
suddenly, thinking of it for positively the first time. “ What 
time’s your first patient ? ” 

“ Half-past three.” 

“ Half-past ? Then that would give us a few minutes for 
a chat ? I’ve got a thing I want to tell you about.” 

“ Sure,” said Milne. 

When Pile sat down in his swivel chair he squashed out 
sideways so as to fill it completely. Milne always expected 
it to come up with him when he got up, but it never did. 

Pile said, “ Well, Felix— -we’re not going to get the money 
out of Freethorne.” 

“Not?” 

No.” Pile took off his glasses and began to polish them 
vigorously. His face wore a look of mingled sadness, firmness 
and nobility, 

Milne said, V' I thought he’d promised it to you. I suppose 
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the sight of all of us was too much for him. We did pull his 
leg rather/' 

Well, there it is/' said Pile. We aren't getting it." 

There was a moment's pause, 

" Well, Fm very sorry, Norris, " said Milne, not quite 
understanding. " Frankly, I don't think money's the chief 
need here. But it would have been nice to have it. Apart 
from anything else, it would have been a sort of — of formal 
recognition." 

It meant a great deal," said Pile with quiet heroism. 
" My plans— my visions for the future — were all built round 
it. But there—." He waved aside his visions and sighed. 

There was another silence. Milne strained his ears vainly 
for the prompter's voice. 

" What made Freethorne change lus mind ? Did we let 
you down ? " 

*'* My dear Felix— ! " said File with a violent flourish 
of his glasses. " My dear man ! Let me down ! As though 
you people here could let me down. With all the brilliant and 
unselfish work that's being done 

" Who didn't he like ? " said Milne, beginning to see the 
liglit, though still faintly. " Garsten did crack him rather 
hard. Or was it me ? " 

" No, no. Notliing of the kind. Between ourselves I don't 
tliiuk he evc?n noticed Garsten's irony. He isn't used to 
people being ironical, you know. It wouldn't occur to him 
that anybody would laugh at him." 

" Well then, wliat was it ? It must have been pretty 
serious fur him to turn the whole thing down." 

Pile ru!)l)eii slowly at his glasses. " He didn't turn it 
down, Felix. He was quite willing to place the money at my 
disposal" He turne<i cptickly. " But on terms which I could 
not possildy consider. I told him bluntly, * Sir George, I 
want that money. I need it badly for this work. But I don't 
take money oxx those terms. You can keep it.' " He brought 
his huge paw down on his desk with a bang. 

"What ditl he want then?" 

Pile ludd hi.s gla.s.se.s up to the light and peered through them. 

" He wanted me," he said slowly, to get rid of Paston." 

"Oh, it was Paston? I thought they didn't seem to be 
much of a hit together. And you refused ? " 

" Of ccnirse." Pile threw out a hand, " The staff here 
have been loyal to me and to the work. They have a right 
to expect me be loyal to them/' 
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Milne nodded. '‘Yes. Of course poor old Pasf<>u does 
tend to say the wrong tliiiig for peo|)U‘ like tliat. W e ouf'ht: 
really to have kept him out of sight/' 

"Oh, he had no personal objection to Fusion, " s;iid File 
heavil}^ “ I wmldn't have minded so laurh if {^^d. 
Between ourselves, Paston’s a doubtful assot, hVlix, Ihii 
Freethorne was after a— a matter oi piiuciplt*.'' 

The lights went full up at last. “ \un uiran/' raid Milne 
quietly, "that he objected to your (‘mphying unqualified 
people ? " 

"That's what it came down to," raid Filr. Ii<* bt-e^n to 
speak' very quickly. " vSo of course I sail! but lids i-, absurd. 
My best man is a lay analy.st. A condition iik<‘ tliat sliuws 
that you're completely out of touch. Katluu than accept a 
condition like that I'd close tlie jdace iiinvn ttanmuav. Ymi 
can keep your money. When 1 think of all tin* biilliaut and 
unselfish work that'.s being done™ — " 

Milne made up hLs mind bitteiiy but uithuut hfsitalitan 
" Oh, come, Norris," he said gently. " After a!!, Fasbui aiui 
I are the only unqualified i>eoi)le yoti've gtit. \\V shouldn't 
be much loss," 

" My dear Felix, don't !)e absurd." 

"Two thousand pounds is twii Ihyusami {Hiuiids. You 
can't turn it down on a point like th.it," 

" Can’t turn it down ? " said Pile eniphaticidtv; " | can, 
and I haveJ* 

" Then you must obviously see Freethorne ami say \'outve 
changed your mind." 

"My boy, you're worth far mort* than two thousand 
pounds or twenty thoiisaml. This is a rliitic m»f a bank. 
Besides, we can't pos.sibly let this absurd Iradcs Uiiioiusm 
interfere with our work. It's one of the things Vm most 
keen about." 

Milne's throat was very dry. He swallowed qmklv and 
said, "Oh, I don't know. It's quite reasimable fiom Ideio 
thorne's point of view." 

"Of course,” said Milne dully, " This is a Tiusf h'.nul. 
Anything that it supports must be Caesar's wih*. VCn buth 
know that there are some damn gowi mitpudihcd ptsii.h; in 
this plx But there are a lot of ahwkem tiio, Kccpiiitf to 

qudified people doesn't mean you get riil «»l all the duds. 
But it gives you a lietter chance.” 

Possibly,” said Pile, " But still - - 
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“ Paston’s a shocker. You’ve no right to ask Freethome 
to give you money to support anything he does, and you 
know it. If Freethome knew his business he’d pay you the 
money to keep Paston away from patients. Well— that’s 
what he is doing. You can have the money or Paston.” 

" I don’t give a damn about Paston. But how about 
you ? ” 

“ I’m the limiting case. At least I like to think so. But 
you can’t work on limiting cases.” 

"No ! " said Pile. He wriggled his shoulders and settled 
down even more massively in his chair. He looked much 
happier now. " No, Felix. Your attitude about it’s grand. 
If I were in your place I sliould be furious. I might have 
known jmu’d think only of the job. But I won’t "have it 
and that’s flat. I’ve told him so, and there’s no more 
argument about it. I’d rather close the place than agree to 
yonr going.” 

Milne swallowed again. “ All right, Norris,” he said 
rather huskily. " Then that leaves it up to me.” 

" flow d’you mean, old boy ? ” 

” I shall resign. Then you can kick Paston out and 
everything will be fi.xcd.” 

'' But 1 tell you, Feli.x, I don’t wish it,” said Pile feebly. 

” You can’t have everytlring you wish,” said Milne drily. 

*' And anyhow — what’li happen to your patients here ? ” 

" They can come to my place — the ones I’m dealing with 
now.” 

" You mean you’ll go on giving them treatment ? ” 

” Of course.”' 

Pihi shook his head mournfully. " I don’t like you to do 
this. I'A-en for the sake of the place, Felix. It’s too much. 
I » 

” Oh, for (Ihrist’s sake ! ” said Milne suddenly. 

Ho got up ami went to the door. Half turning, he said, 
" That’s fixed then, Norris. I'll tell my patients today and 
this’ll be my last appearance. Cheerio.” 

It was ironical that his first patient should have been 
Harrison. Harrison had been under treatment for nine 
months, and had reached the peak of the God Almighty 
stage. Milne was omniscient, omnipresent, all-powerful. 
What ho .said was wisdom and truth. He was the only person 
in the world who understood life, and particularly Harrison's 
life. The whole point — indeed the only point — of Harrison’s 
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existence was the two hours a week that he spent in the 
presence of God. He was a brisk, business-like young school- 
master, and he worshipped in a l)risk, business-like, school- 
masterly way, wdiich was much more discuiuauling than a 
dozen romantic and tearful Lady M.s. 

Milne sat rather wearily on his ix'di'stal and let Harrison 
pour over him, in blunt, manly and unsentimental phrases, 
all the flood of sentimentality that hail l)eeu dammed up, and 
misdirected and distorted in a cumiilicated life of twenty- 
eight years. He had meant to begin, that afternoon, tiie 
cautious process of prying the transference loose the pn)ce,ss 
that would end with Harrison as a Whiteley, his emotions 
flowing quietly down the d('sirable chanmds, and Milne 
himself as a queer, shadowy, slightly comic ligure in tlu' past, 
remembered, like an early mistress, eitluu- with ilislike or 
faintly amused patronage. Hut this was no afternoon to 
begin a major operation, 

Milne said, " By the wav, after today we shan't be nuseting 
here.” 

“Shan't be meeting?” said Harrison .sharply, with a 
quick, scared glance : 

“Not here. We shall carry on, of course. Hut I .shall 
want you to come out to my jilace.” 

Harrison's blunt, simbby face broke into a smile of relief. 
" D’you know, I thought for a moment you meant you were 
throwing me over. I wais going to say • 

“ No, no. Of course not. I just want you to come to 
my consulting room instead of here." 

"I shall like that,” said Hanison thoughtfully. " I've 
often wanted to see your house. I can imagine the rtnan 
you work in.” 

" Can you ? All right then, tell me what it's like.” 

" Well', of course tliLs is complete nonsense,” .said Hanison, 
the common sense schoolmaster coming to the top for a 
moment. " But I've always seen it as a sort of liljrary, 
vnth bookcases, going up to the ceiling, and ksither armchairs 
and a french window opening on a lawn." 

“ Is there a dock in it ? ” 

“ Yes. Over on the far side away from tho tloor.” 

" Who's sitting at the desk ? ” 

Harrison hesitated. " Well, you, of course.” 

*' You think again,” said Milne with a smile. 

Harrison thought for a moment. Then his face gradually 
relaxed into a ddighted smile. 
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You know you're a complete wizard. You are really. 
There was a time w'heii you would have been burnt for half 
the thiuf^s you do with me." 

'' It's your fatluT sitting at the desk, isn’t it ?" 

" Yes, of coursi*. it is, Ihit liow in God’s name did you 
know ? " 

RtM'ause you’ve, just given me a perfectly good description 
of your futluu-'s study. Don't yo\i remember? It was 
one of the first things you ever told me ulxnit." 

But why should I think your room would be like that ?" 

" Try thinking that out for yourself.’' 

You latsin I wish y(»u'd been my father ? " said Harrison 
prornf)tIy. " W(‘ll, my ( lod, that’s true enough." 

Milne said, " lad's say that you’re mixing us up a bit at 
the moment. Anyhow, the iinun tiling Is that I want you 
to come out tluu-(^ next wet‘k. 1'liat all right ? Fll give you 
the addrc'ss." 

" Writi^ mt^ a hdtm' giving it/* said HarrisSon liopefully. 
" 1 haven't gcd any hdters fnam you." 

" No," said Mihu‘ firmly. Ym can just sliove it down,’' 
"All right/' said Harrison, ratlier disappointed. He 
fumblocl a pemdl. " Aren’t you coming here any more, 
then " 

"■ No/' said Milne curtly. 

Miss Imcas was late. While he was waiting for her, 
Garsteu wandeuMl in. He said, " Look, Felix. Hans is still 
yammering about gtdting .some group therapy going. What 
<Tyou think ?" 

I tliink you might try it/’ 

" So dii I» Sliall we tdl Ntirris we’re going to ? " 

Milne hesitated and tlien said, " Well, Fm not much 
concernecL This is my last ap{K^urance/’ 

Garsteu turned tiuickly anct said, " What ? " 

" Fm packing up today/' 

" But--in (lod’s name, why ? ” 

"Oil,! don’t know. 1 Imven’t really got the time and so on." 
" Well Fliiist !" sakl Garsten, rather hurt. " You might 
have told me. When did you decide ?" 

" Only ttalay. Fve told Norris/’ 

" Wlmfshasay?" 

" Oh* the usual sort of thing/’ 

" He’ll be shaken to the wick/’ said Garsten. " So will 
everybody else for that matter, , Including me/* He shook 
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his head. I don't blame you, of cotirse. Tvt' ne:u-ly 
packed up myself half a do/.«m times Jaiely. Hut 

There was a slightly qiiestioitin^u silemn*, 

Garsten said, " You’re just fed up with the place ? " 

"Oil, yes," said Milne can^lessly. "And Tve i^ot a lot 
to do with my own stuff. I shall ean'v on with tlie pe!r|qe 
I'm treating now at home and then stoju" 

Garsten nodiled atid sat down astride the arm of a cliair. 
" This is a l)low," he said moodily. 

" I'm sorry mvsidf in some \eays,'’ said Mihue 

"If you go," said Garsten slowly. I think I shall [mck 
up too," 

" No," saitl Milne sharply. " You raidt llo that." 

" Why can’t I ? " 

" Well, damn it, we can’t all Iciive Nfirris flat." 

"Nothing could leave Norris flat. He's laU a ilatfenable 
man. Anyhow Tve got a pi;nrtie(‘ inn, ymi know, hVlix." 

" Yes, but you mean a lut more to the pine than I do. 
You’re the only perstvn of any standing that Nonas has got 
behind him." 

"Bunkum. If it^ comes to that, you’re tlie best ciiiueian 
he’s got l)y a mile."* 

" I don't tliink many people wmM agree witli you," said 
Milne rather bitterly. 

"Well, anyhow, it's a blow," said Garsten. "Particu- 
larly sprung on us like this. Oh, well Hi* sfinigged 

his shoulders. " I suppose I inu;»t gt^ and see if the next 
victim lias turned u}x" 

He was afraid it wouldn't work. As he earned down the 
stairs to the common'“nK:)nE he heard tiarsten’s aiigty voice 
in the office. He went straight in. Garsteti was stiinding in 
front of Pile’s desk with his face pale with fury. It looked 
gliastly with the dark eyes and tlie silver hair. Pile had 
pushed luH chair back from the desk and seemed to be, almost 
cowering against the wall, As Milne came in (larsten was 
saying, " I’ve never heard such bloody giitlessness in iny life. 
Why—" 

Milne said, " Halim— wliaPi happening ? " 

" Ah, hallo, Pelix ? " said Pile with mudi relief, " We 
were just (liscussing™*—" 

Garsten half turned. " .Look," ho mid in a slraiiicd voice. 
" He's told me about this, and Tve just teltof him 
what he k" 
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“ Tve been trying to explain, Felix,” said Pile helplessly. 

Youll bear nic out that iriy attitude 

" I don't need to be told about your attitude/' said Garsten 
furiously. “ Your atlitiuhi is to sell Felix down the river for 
twoperuxi ha’pt'uuy from that bastard Frecthorne. Well, 
you can IdtHniv' wvW liave it, and I liope it chokes you/' 

Milne said, “ St<‘ady tlu^ Buffs. It isn’t anythiuR to do 
with Norris." 

" 'that's what Fve Ikhui trying to tell liim," said Pile 
patlietic'ally. " I'he line 1 took-- 

" Norris was all in favour of telling Freetliorne to 
go to h<dl/' said Milne (|uietly. " But it so happened 
I wautini that to gud out anvlmw, so it all fitted together 
rather well." 

Garsten gave a snort of derision. " Sure — it fitted like a 
giov(\ Norris tells you with tears in his eyes that he can’t 
iiavt' his bloody iuont‘y if you stay, and you discover that 
you want to go. \Miat a tut of luck." 

" 1 kdt IVIi.K in no doubt al)out my feelings," said Pile 
with dignity. 

" ril bid you iiidu't. lluit s why ht/s going." 

"Look/* .^uiid Aiiliu^ wearily. "This isn't g'etting us 
anywhere. W'hat c'lse could Norris have done? He'^told 
Fnadhome to to hell." 

" 'fhen wli\' couldi/t he have kept lus mouth shut, instead 
of coining ami wt'cping on you about it ? " 

" I5ut what does it matter? I don't'eare/' 

" Mayla* ymi don’t, but I do." He turned to Pile with 
suddenly ri iiewed ang<'r. " yuito apart from hjsing Felix, 
don't you that this is tlirowing your hand in about the 
ust* of lay analy>ts ? It means that for a eouple of thousand 
mi.serahh^ ptamds yot/n* going to toe the line and say that 
any medicallv qualified nitwit is belter Hum a chap who's 
givt‘U his life to tiu* job." 

" Well, helix himself lliougtd that it: was reasonable only 
to liuve fpialified peiqde/' said Idle sullenly. "I didn't 
agree," he adtlcil hastily. " But it's a possible point of 
view." 

** Of course helix thinks it reasonable," said Garsten 
angrily. " Fve talked to him about it often enough. He 
thinks it as reasonable as hell. God,, Norris, you’re just 
abcnit the diainpion selFkiddar of all time." 

" It doesn't help to l>c insulting," said Pile with dignity. 

" It lielp a hell of a lot, my boy/' said Garsten. 
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“ Because maybe if I'm insulting enough I shan't hit any- 
body on the nose, which I feel very inclined to do.” 

" Oh, come on,” said Milne impatiently. " Snap out of it, 


JAAU, 

“ I am snapping out of it/' said (iarsteiL And that 
pretty damn quick, Fm througii/' 

Pile gave a low wail of dismay. “ You cai/t possilily do 
this. It's completely unfair. Fve tried to art for the best in 
very difficult circumstanc(‘s, and all 1 g<‘t is ahnst* and resigna- 
tions. You rmist see tliat you’re putting nu' in an impossible 
position." 

Yon’il get a hdl of a. lot more rvsignut i<»n.s uium people 
know about tlris/' said Garstrai with saii/Jafdion. 

Milne said, " Look, Fii like, to have a \vf»rd with you about 
tliis alone. Come on." 

"Yes," said Pile eagnrly. " Malk it o\*rr with Felix. 
Don't decide anything for t ! h‘ moment . I hink it o\ t*r. We're 
all ratlier upset." fie surged on to his had ami waved 
eagerly towards tlie doi>r. " Go and talk it usau' with Indix." 


They walked up to Milm/s room in si!emi\ Garsteii sat 
down and jiassed a hand over' his 
Milne said, " You can't go, of i-ouists" 

Garsten did not reply for a moment. " I^know," he said 
at last. " But equally I can't stay after this. So wiiat ? " 
" Why can't you stay ? " 

" What, and work with that shudi-gutted ton of useless- 
ness ? " 

Milne said, " What tlie hell's he got to dir with it ? lie 
doesn't make any difference to you. You come to work, 
not to ])lay with Norris," 

" I can work quite well in my own practice," 

" Then why did you come here in the first plac*e ? " 
Garsten di(l not reply. 

Milne said, " You came here fiecause it gmn you a clumce 
to treat people who needed it and couldn't afford, or thought 
they couldn’t afford, to <'(une to you piivafely. Iliat's wliy 
I came. Tliai's wliy we all came. It seems to me that was a 
pretty souml reason. And it isn't altered beruuse I happen 
to be going." 

Garsten looked upi and said, " What say we ail clear out 
and start a propar show of our own ? " 

" Where does that get us ? " 

We could Mss Norris good-bye and leave Mm to play 
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penny nap with Freethorne, We could get rid of Fasten, 
And we could do sonie decent work,” 

” You’ll get rid of Paston anyhow on this. And you know 
Norris is ail rigiit really. If lus cheeks didn't wobble you 
wouldn’t have miicli against liim. Maybe he does go to 
committees a bit, l>ut he’s done a lot for this work in his 
way.” 

” So you tliink we just ought to let you go and say, ’Well, 
well— too bad. But the great God Freethorne has spoken*?” 

” I think you ought just to ('any on with your job and let 
me work out my own salvation,” said Milne slowly. 

” Oh, it's not your sweet eyes tliat Pm worrying about,” 
said Chrrsten bitterly. ” It’s the poor bloody patients. Some- 
body has to think a, bout them at times.*' 

“ Well, it won't help them much if you walk out in a 
huff,” said Milne bluntly. 

There was a long silence. 

” I'd like to talk to the other people about it,” said Garsten 
doubtfully. 

Milium said, ” Ntr— tliat's out. Otherwise we shall have 
to tell them the wiule thing and they may kick up a fuss.” 
He stopped suddenly and th(in added, ” Look — I've been 
being reasonable al)out tins all the afternoon and I'm tired 
of it. Suppose you take over now ? '' 

Garsten IooIohI at him thoughtfully for a moment. 

'riidt seems fair enough,” he said gently. ” You’d really 
rallier just go ? ” 

” Ye.s. bar rather.” 

Garsten nodded. ” I suppose so. I’m not sure you’re 
right, but then' it is. Now let's go and have a drink.” 

” Too early,” said Milne. ” Anyhow we've got to go 
down and liuV(‘ tea. I shall tell them I’m packing up and 
if you’ll kindly prod Norris in the belly if he starts to jabber 
and spill the beans, Pll be obliged.” 

So tliey went downstairs. Garsten said, ” I wonder what 
Norris will buy with his two thousand pounds ? ” 

Milne said, ” It wouldn’t be a bad idea if he used it to 
pay liimself back a bit of what he’s spent on the place. It 
owes him personally about ten thousand, apart from the 
overdraft.” 

It was well after six when they left the Clinic. Garsten 
asked ito to come home and have a toik, but Milne 
refused, and Garsten saw and didn’t press it. 
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They parted in Belgrave vS(|iiare, and as iVIihu^ walked 
up to Hyde Park Corner he found hiubu‘lf suddenly fantastic- 
ally angry. From the irannent that lie had seem what Pile 
was getting at he had fell peciiliaiie e ilni and ivasonable 
and controlled. It laid been no erimi in dvdVnd Pile, to 
pacify Garsten, and to l>!uff Hans and Uie re^i. iiut now 
there was nobody to dc;d with, and tliai was diliei-tnd. 

He hesitated at tlic 'Fube entianro, Fait he knew that the 
thing had to be di'alt with iudore la* saw anyl>od\* else, and 
he went arul sat on a smit in U:e Gum P,uk. It was nearly 
dark and slightly foggy, lie* Inet th.lng to di» was to be 
angrvgsolunvasarigry. Hesvvore, n aiig the waads that meant 
real anger to lum, about Pik* and i*'n‘et lan/uc ami diH-lors. 
Ho sat there and let it go inside fiiin, ami it uiatie him shake, 

lie got up and walked hllmlly tlown tin* p;tth to the 
Palace, and back uj) .igain to Idmadill)-, and iui the way he 
told himself that sehhait iiad a man math* siaii a fuss about 
ceasing to do a gumi deal oi huid Wttik ini tnulilug. lltit that 
dog wouldn't hark, and he knew t -i nnu h in ha. t* it. 

He knew more Ilian limt, Jh* kua w that what was really 
required was someiiody tt> Gt bat*k tpurih- aiiil ia* tohl the 
wliole story, with all tlie hlrierncss an*! a!! tlie unfedi"ni:’HS of 
it. Not taking sities, or ,snp|foi tin*; m oppordutig hut just 
listening. Ami tlien, as it eame out ii wuu! f < hance, ami the 
listener would barely luive in say am-, than*:, Ih-'Mich* it would 
ail have become clear eiiou;;!}, and m.dl rUMUgJi, not to 
matter. Ihit tln*i‘e was lathodv to sit *uid listem The only 
man wlio could have tlone tie* jtT was walking, bliudiv unind 
the Green ikirk feeling sick am! rafliei ^4sakv. 

He thought of going round the Paik again, but it was 
pretty dear that tlie wtiolct thing wuuld eome louud with 
him, so he erossed Ihecinli!ly ami went into tlie P^-i keley, 
ami uniered a whisky ami soda ami th.mk it quieklv. He 
ordered another, and realised that ila* inmtedi>itt* ddiiculiy 
was that he couldn't jiossihlv i\n homt* am! tell Pat all about 
it. Not liecause of his pritle * that didn't arise : but betauise 
Pat would be furiously and irrationally ami rliildishly iingiy 
for his sake. And that, at the moment , was nnfa« isddc*. l*at:, 
pink with anger and attacking f‘veryliody with the wrong end 
of the stick on his behalf, was no .inswei to anvthiiifg Like 
Garsten, but worse and much more irritaliiiK lifiau-Mt less 
reasonable, Ha drank his second drink and derided, without 
surprise, that he knew exactly what he waideiL ami went 
to '.get it. 
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Barbara answered the telephone herself. 

Milne said, *'lhis is helix. Get your fighting irons on. 
We're going out." 

" Are we ? \¥Iien ? " 

" Now. Tonight." 

" Darling, Fm terribly sorry, but I can't." 

Milne said, No— it isn't like that. WcVe got to go out 

tonight. See? Not just ordinary. It's important." 

" But , helix, ^dear 1 ’ve got a tiling. Booked and so forth." 

Mihu"> said, " Look, Bal) do you like me? " 

" I'(‘tix, 1 like you very nuicli. But the fact rexnains— 

" All ^ right. Then come. And for Pete's sake come 
quickly." 

Barbara giggled and sail!, " Scarcely (or Pe(e*s sake, darling, 
surely ? " 

" I don’t, mean your Pete. I mean the other Pete. Any- 
henv, ytm’ll come ? " 

"No, hV-lix seriously- No can do. If Fd known 
eBiIier " 

" What is your thing ? " 

" Well — " said lku1}ara hesitantly. 

" You haven't got one. Don’t lie to me, trollop." 

" I'\'e got pcoplo. coming " 

" Wha t people ? " 

" Tlie Duke, of Pla/a Toro and his mistress," said Barbara 
helplessly. " She has dved liair and false teeth." 

" d }iat may l>e. But \*ou're coming out with me. They’ll 
I i k( ‘ i t he 1 1 (‘r if \ o u h t * m >t 1 i lere anyway. ' ' 

" No," said Barbara. " Fooling apart, the fact is that 

Ik'ie's in the fro/.im north — 

" Oh, inarviTons ! " 

" “ and he's gaang to ling me up during the evening and 
Fve promisetl Fli he luaic" 

"Well, tliat scaties it." said Milne calmly. "What a 
fu.ss ! (lo put your clothes on. Not too lush because Fm 
in a disayi'd lounm* suit." 

TIutc was a fat man in a tiinner jacket waiting impatiently 
outside tlie ttdephone box. Milne rang up Patricia and just 
said, " f.ook, i may b<‘ late. Dining out. Don't wait up 
for me." 

Ikiiricia said, " All right, honey. Got your key ? " in her 
most tmsurpriscal voice. 

"Yes, thanks," said Milne. . "Dining ^ with Garsten/' he 
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added. To say that was childish, unnecessary, and somehow 

final. 

Right,” said Patricia. ” See yon wh,en I see yon. Don’t 
get too tight.” 

The fat man was in such a hurry to gtd into the box that 
he and Milne stood for a monKUit dodging in the. doorway. 
Milne wondered icily whom lie was ringing up, and wliv. 

As they were dancing, iiMiiiara <lis(‘ngag<^d Iku- loft arm 
and glanced at her watclu 

” Look,” she said. ” Ihir l)C it from me to inU‘rf<u-e with a 
good party, but the man Pete will ring up at alnait ten, and 
it is essential that I should tlieii he sitting by the tire mak- 
ing a noise like a woman darning.” 

” Why ? ” said Milne. 

Well, between ourselves, I think tlntPs [nutly why he’s 
ringing up— to see Pm not on the 
” Is Pete coming all over jealous ? ” 

” Not exactly. But he’s alw:n’.s hdt that there might 
easily be a catcli in it with mc% you kuiov.” 

Over-sexed,” said Milne -('alinho ” But \‘ou really 

expect me to worry about ik*ti‘’.s tronldes, can you ? ” 
Barbara said, ” You're very timfih tiinight , l'c>iigh 

and joyful. Why are you joyful ? ” 

"'Anybody would l>e joyful tlarM'ing witli you, darling. 
Even if he were sober.” 

" Nicely put,” .said Barbara. " That'll larn iier. But 
seriously, I shall have togf) sunn. \Vr\“ soun.” 

Milne shook his heml. " You sfamlri jan***r use the same 
tacti(!S twice,” he said, ” Shows a la<‘k <)f iiiiagiuatiun. Tve 
left parties early with yciU before,” 

"Well, nobody’s asked you to rmne tins time.” 

" Have you ever been rung up in the nude, Ba!> ? ” 
Barbara hesitated. " Taking tlraf questi«ui purelv at its 
face value— I have, and it alway.s makes me shy. If the 
telcphone/s in the room I always clutcli f*oyly fur a garment.” 
As Milne did not answer slie said, ” Why ? ” 

" I was just wondering.” ^ ’ 

As they sat down at their talda Milne said, " Say when 
you want to go and wall gat a cab.” 

Barbara looked at him for a moment and said, ” Look— 
we don't want another mess like last time.” 

” We do not. And we*re not going to have one.” 

” That's all right then/' said Barbara with relief. 
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'' It is/' said Milne calmly. '' Come on. Well go now." 

The house was still almost irritatingly comfortable, inside. 
Milne said, " Come and sit over here, Bab." 

Barbara hesitated and then, with sudden decision, sat 
down on the sofa beside liim. 

" All rigid/' she said rather wearily. I'm a bitch. So 
what ? " 

Milne })ut <in arm round her and kissed her hard. 

Yes," she said. " Yes. But I'd like to know, Felix." 

" What would you like to know ? " 

" What's wrong. How come ? Why ? All those things." 

Milne said, " Darling, do you want a hard-luck seduction 
story ? " He felt veay tired and rather drunk. 

" Bui thcre^ is something wrong," she said, looking at him 
with tlic slanting bhie eyes. 

" What makes yon think so ? " 

" Fm pretly obviously being used as something. Oh, 
don't worry-'-- Fui noi, ])roud. That's my trouble. T only 
wondered wliat it was." 

Milne said, " This is no time for philosophic introspec- 
tion.*’ It took liim quite a while to say it. 

The teleplione rang. Barbara jumped and said, " God — 
I'd forogtten al;>out Pete." 

Milne said, " You may sound as though you're knitting, 
bnt yon don’t look a bit like it." He lay on the sofa with a 
fatuous smil(‘, as picked up the receiver. 

Barbara said, " Hallo. Yes™? " Her head came 
rotm^l qnirkiv (ouiufls Milne. He sat up as he saw her face. 

" Halh. diuling I What ? " she looked wildly at Milne. 
Then she said qtht'kly, ** Look, darling, I can't hear. There's 
a hell of a row going on. Wait a mo* while I switch it off." 
She i>tit down the tel<q)hotie, covered the mouthpiece with 
her liarui and said (piietly and rather precisely, "That is 
Pat, She’s asking for you. Now what ? ■-»* and fast." 

Milne said. " Pat ? ** He jumped up and put out a hand 
for the telephone. 

Barbara saifl quickly, " It*s O.K. for her to know you're 

here ? " 

Milne said, ** Yes. She wouldnT ring unless- ” 

Barbara said, " All right. Wait a minute/' She picked 
up the telephone and said, Hallo, Pat? That's Setter. 
What did you say ? Felix? Yes. He's here. Hold on a mo' 
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She handed Milne the receiver in silence* He said, Hallo, 
darling/’ 

Pat’s voice said, '' Look, hone}'— Fve biHMi phoning all 
over London after you. The [ndicc rang up for }'(vu about 
half an hour ago from that man Luciru/s luni.v" 

'' The police ? ” 

''Yes. They wouidii’t tell me what it wa-; all about. 
But tliey wanted you urgently. I lliought I'd luutoi get 
you.” 

" I expect he’s pinclied another watch,” said Milne 
curtly. ” ril go down and sac 1'hanlo;, hfcioy. (1‘rj*no.” 
Ho put down the receiver and looked at r*arbnv. U)V a 
moment. But he tlid not tiotice tier. Hi^ hat and eoai were 
flung across the sidedadile. He grabbed them and said, 
” Wircre’s the nearest cal> rank ? ” 


CHAPTER FOURTI/EY 

Hic WASnO) five (k^s|Hn'ate miuult!s hmding tu a fab, 
But there were no erdis, and in tlie nul ho half lan, iuilf- 
walked to the Undergrouiui. He b4d Inuia-if a:.:ain end again 
that the police ringiipt uij might mean au\1hiug. But tins 
was reason, and there was a i*oldiH*ss inside him ihai was 
something a good deal moj-e certain tfian i ere on. 

In the racket of the (rain hc‘ fomutlated mn t aicavets to 
the nns|K)ken (|uestions. Yes, I krauv. I wwii^r*! hvw 

No, 1 did not insist. Yt's, 1. saw sonauhine, was v. last 
time. Yes, I let liiin go. Yes. Yes. And fma!!}*, ;dwa}s, 
grotesquely feeble, ” 1 had a Ijead.ielax” 

A fat oldiuly wtunan in a fur etad kcuasl b*nards him aial 
said,” Would y<ni riuiul telling iiaM\laui wt* g(*t in \'iitnna ? ” 
He smiled agreeably and ucKlded and went on smiling 
mechanically into va<’auey. If it Inul luippeued, ids |‘aU in 
it would look like either eriminul negligi‘uu‘ or puie lunacy. 
He tried to decide if it fell like eitfmr, but t ould not. One 
worked on a guess. There was no ot hei wwy tti work. And 
if the gucs.H liappened tii hv wrong, there was lu^ wav of going 
back and deciding whellier the guess hat! Iwm jtc^hfialde 
or not. 

Ha realised that he was still siniHng and stopiu^d delilwr* 
atcly* The train slowed down. Every few yards tlien^ was 
a sign saying, ” Victoria” in large letters. 'Porters bawled 
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“ Victinia/' The elderly woman went to the door and said 
to anotlaa |)asseiiiger, Is this Victoria ? She got out, 
casting an angry i)ackward glance at Milne. He smiled and 
l)o^^'cd to lier. 'rechnically, the only inexcusable mistake had 
been to let Inician go that last time. He had started some- 
thing and tlien left it. One sliould never do that. 

In the Ira, in he had lost the sense of urgency, but when 
he got into the slrt'ct it came. back. He half-rari to the 
l)lock. I'here \va.s no one in tlie luill and lie went np to the 
tliird floor and I'ang. 

A poliei man in unift>rm came to the door. 

Milne said, My name's Milne. I believe youVe been 
trying to hold of ine.'* 

Tlu'. poliecanan said, “ Oh, yes. Dr. Milne.’' He had an 
alnm;;t taanleally n^fmed accent. The superintendent’s 
rouml at the hosjntal. i'erhaps it would be best if you were 
to go rouml there, 1 ^r. Milne. I know he wanted to see you.” 

ililne said, W'lnii's happened? Is it Mi:s. Lucian?” 

l*lu' yaing man looked at hiin oddly and hesitated. Yes,” 
he said, after a moment. 

” [s she- all right ? ” 

d'he jjoiieiniian said, ” 1 tliink proliably it would be better 
if you’d siv tlu' insiKTtor, Dr. Milne. The hospital’s just 
lotiiid tho (‘ornor. SmTS', Imt you understand my position, 
don't you ? D'.you know wliere it is? Only a few yards.” 


The ins|)ertrn“ was a grey haired man in a well-cut blue 
Iciunge suit, lie looktsl like a iKink manager. 

He' said. “ It's g^ood of you to come along, Dr. Milne.” 
Mihie said, ” I'm md a doi'tor. Is she all right ? 

” Well, no, she’s vis'v tar from all right. But vShe’s alme. 
You say you'r<‘ rc/ a dot tor ? ” 

” Nt». Dm a Uy analyst.” 

” Oil. yt‘s. liiit \‘ou'd been treating him ? Knew his 
mental state and so on ? ” 


” Yes. W’iil she livt‘ ? ” 

I'he insptHiia* .sluuggtHl his shoulders. ” She’s got four 
nine millimtdtti Lugii Indlets through lier, poor kid.” 

Milne said. ” He shoi her ? ” 

‘llio inspector loi^ktid up sharply. ** Yes, Why ? 

” Tm surjai*a‘d it happened that way#” 

” But not surpiised that he did something}'* said the 
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he mustn't talk— mustn't say tilings. He shook his head 
doubtfully and did not reply. 

We'll have to talk about that later," said tlie inspector. 
" She told us to get hold of yon." 

''Where's Lucian himself?" 

" We haven't got hold of iiim yet. He's halted" 

" Bolted ? I didn't realise tliat." 

" Yes. Can't have got far. It only hapiumrd ahtjut nine 
o’clock." The insp(H:tor lusitafed. i’la ut)( quitt^ sure 
what to do, Earlier on she \\\ia vtnv kvini to s.ee you urul 
say something. But I'm afraid slie inav pa<t it, Holdona 
moment while I go and si*e liow if is." 

He went out. Milne Inok oft liis coat and hat and threw 
them on the table. He couhl smell t he, idiaract eristit' hospital 
smell. She had four nine milliiuetre huger hnliets tlirough 
her. He thought of her sitting cuiled up in the rhair. " It's 
just not on, Mr, Milne." Slse was going to die, hut tliat 
wasn't what he was thinkhig al>ont, Dr. Milne. Venx were 
treating him, weren't you? Koi ^npiisfni that lie did 
somethinp^? Yes, 1 lei him go. I haii a hcad,H he and I 
looked through my fingers and let him gt>. L«‘t him slip 
through my iittge.rs. 

The ins]W'h>r came I>ack and said, f d«‘u*f think it's 
much good— not at five moment aindiow. Hut tfiey say she 
may have patches when she'd know you. You'd better come 
in, just in case." 

He hail thought sfn* wonlil Ih‘ K'ing in bed hnikiiig beautiful 
and patliclically small ami l.anng hra\‘e, hut it wasn't hki^ that. 
She was lying in bed looking ugly and sliiniikni, and she no 
longer h>nked liki' a tiiild Imt like a dwaif wuman. 1 hey had 
the transfusion appanitus beside Imr but I bey wrnudt working 
on her hr fiie moineut. Her even wine open and she was 
conscious, But sIm was not being sweetlv lauve. Stic was 
groaning, anti wry frighteueil, 
vShe said, '* Well, I clhiiCt know lin'd do it, I HidiCt know 
Iie'd got it. Oh, Christ, do sometliiiig for me, Ihiirk ! Do 
something." Her Imml rolled to and fro ajiil siie began to 
groan regularly witli her slow breathing, A rather young, 
very clean-loofeiiig doctor walked over to flifutu 
the insi'xector said in a low voice, " lliin is Dr. Milne, 
Mr. Milne. Dr, Hayling, Sho was asking for Itiin a while 
back. Think shelf rwognisi liim?" 

Hayling said, ** Don’t know* Can try." He went over 
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to the bed and said quietly, Look, old dear— here's Mr. 
Milne. You wanted him to come," 

The black head with the dirty yellowish-white face rolled 
towards liim. Milne stepped forward and said, " Hallo, 
Mollie." There was phlegm in his throat and he gave a 
little grunt to clear it. 

For a moment tlie regular groaning stopped and she 
looked at him. But there was nothing in the dark eyes 
except tenor, and after a moment the liead rolled and the 
groaning ix^gaii again. Hayling looked at her for a moment 
and tlieu with a jerk of his head took Milne by the arm and 
led liirn few yards away. 

" No good at the moment," he said in his clipped under- 
tone. Not here much. May come out though. Can’t 
guarantee it, but .she may. Sec? " 

Milne said, " Is there any chance for her? " 

" No," said Kayling promptly. " One was all right. 
Other three all bastarcLs. All through-and-through except 
one that hit her pelvis. Nine millimetre high velocities." 

Milne looked at the rolling vellow face. " Won’t be long 
now ? " 

“ ('.ouplc of hours. It won’t go on like this long," 

She spokii again in a .sort of sobbing groan. " I never 
had a f‘haric(^ (lee, I didn’t know. I never even moved. 
He didn’t look that wav. Do something quick. I’m hurt 
bad. Had." 

Hayling touched Mihn^’s arm. " Try again. Only way. 
Ke<q) on trying." 

Me went forward to the bed and bent over her. 

" Mollie ! " he said sharply, " It’s Felix Milne. Milne.” 

n<u' e>’es rame slowly round to him but they wandered 
away at ou<‘e. Then they dosed tightly and she began to 
utter (|u(un* shri(‘king regular sobs. 

Milne liuTunl f|ui(d<ly away. Hayling said quietly, " Sorry. 
But that’s the only way. Keep trying.” 

The insjKU'tor c'ame over to them. Milne noticed that 
his face was a <'urious gnty colour. He said to Hayling, " If 
wc talk outside can you call us if—- ? " 

Hayling said, ” Sure, If she comes back. May not, of 
course,” 

Milne and the inspector went back to the waiting room 
outside. 1'he itrspector took out a cigarette case and they 
lit cigarettes in silence, 
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The inspector said, " Bloody Irusiuess, She’s a friend o; 

yours ? ” , , , , • . , 

“No— except through her hushiind a j-atinil, 

said Blilne. He sat down rather h(‘a\il\'. He, wa;, leeliiif’ 
sick . 

"Can you help witli this at all_?j' said llie giey-luured 
man. " I take it he’s gone crazy ? " 

Milne said, " Yes. Sclii/.n|)hrenic.'’_ 

"You were treating him for that ? " 

"Not exactly. I’m not an alienist.'' 

"But he had some mental troniile Wasn't noiiTial? 
That’s why he came to \'on ? ’’ 

" Yes. He had a, bad time in tlie wai. I’lismser with flie 
Japs, and was tortured ami .so on, H li.id leli him in a mess 
mentally, and I was trying to clear it up." 

" And it'll jast have gone wrong smldenK '' 

" Yes.” 

The ins}x;ctor noddeil in sileinc. 

" Had he ever been violent Indore ” he said aftor a pause. 
Milne hesitated. The grey-haiied m.m said cpnetly, 
"I’m not trying to |)nmp you. I'm oiih' tiving to sort it 
out. But you weren't altogether Mnpii'ed ? " 

"It was always on the cai'ds,'' said .Milne dully, "I 
warned her.” 

" Oh, you did ? ” 

" Yes.” 

" That ho might attark her ? 

" Yes. She wouldn't listen, of i "in i'." 

" They never will,” said the in-peitoi . ‘ hakitig his head, 
" I had another case si.\ months ago. hame filing. Woman 
with her .son. Ought to have had him j'lit awav of tomse, 
and she wouldn’t. Kml of it was he jatl hei in liospif.d for 
months. Marvel shc’.s alive,” 

" Your people’ll pick Lucian up easily enough, I suppose ? " 
"Oh, yes. Ho can’t have got hir." Hi* cockml an tive 
at Milne. "He's still got the gun. At lea.st we haven’t 
found it. He’ll use it now, eli ? If he gets a chant a* ? " 

" I don't know," said Milne slowly. " You can never 
tell with schizophrenics. But 1 slKiult! doubt it." 

" 'Why ? If he’s crazy ? ” 

" He probably won’t realise that lie's done uiiythitig wrong. 
They don’t as a rule. You don't want to take any chances 
though.” 

" No,” said the inspector grimly. *' They know that." 
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Milne said, He may have killed himself. Quite probable/' 
All the better if he has, poor devil/' said the inspector 
curtly. '' About tlie best thing that could happen really/' 
He jerked Iris liead towards tlie door. “ What was he like 
witli lier when he was normal ? Did they hit it ? " 

Milne said rather hoarsely, Oh, "yes. She He 

loved lier all right/' 

It often seems to l.)e like that," said the inspector. “ This 
boy worship]H‘il his mother." 

Milne got to his feet and said, " Is there a lavatory anywhere 
near hena (ryou know ? " 

"Just, round to the right," said the inspector. "Second 
door." 

Th(^ lavatory smelt strongly of disinfectant but it was 
cocjI. He felt si(‘k, but not sick enough to be any use. His 
mouth was <h'y aiul he ma.de a cu]) of his hands and drank 
some wati‘r, ih* stootl for some minntes leaning against the 
wall with his c‘y(;s sliut. But lie was afraid Hayling might 
come for them, so he went back. Tlie inspector was just 
lighting auotlna- cigarette. 

" Tiie (vdraoi‘dinary thing al)out this," he said, as though 
Milne had ne\'er gone ont, " was tliat siie got out of the 
flat and called the |>orter after hc/d shot her." 

" With fonr bullets in her ? " 

" Yes, sir. Witti four bullets in her. The porter found her 
lying outsidti her di)or." 

" And he didn't set? imeian ? " 

"No. can't have been gone long. But she'd been 
shot in the i)edr<M>iu an<i I think she'd been unconscious for 
a bit." 

Tluu'o was a long silence. 

’The ins|HH tor said, " 1 suppose he must have known there 
was soimuhing wrong with himself, or he wouldn't have come 
t(,> yon ? " 

'' She mad<‘ him," said Milne briefly. 

" Ah. So slu* knew ? Even befoi'e warned her ? Of 
course -you lohl me he'd threatened her." 

Milne said bitterly, "No/' ha .said gently. "I didn't 
tell yim so, ami as far as I know he hadn't." 

"Ah," said tlio itisjiector with a keen glance, "J mis- 
muhu'stood yon/' He .shook Ids head with a frown* " Then 
I don't quite see how she knew there was anything wrong." 

Milne raiddenlv felt very tired of it. 

" It's not realiy deep/' he said wearily. " He hadn't 
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tlircQ-tcncd. licr but lie ci luul Rt ieRSt tUKi pifAuuis shot iit 
niurderitig her aiiid possibly two. l lKit s why s!io niadt‘ him 

come to me.” , * , . , 

” Oh,” said the inspector. lius wasii 1 his lust go, 

then ? ” 


They looked at one another fwr a long inommt in silmre. 
Then the inspector dropped his <iycs and ga/cd tlmugin fully 
at his cigarette. 

** Being wise after the event,” he Htiiii shavly, whioh is 
always the easy time to be wise it iiiight ijavi* !H*en l>ettcr 
if he'd been put away before, mightn’t it ” 

How? ” said Milne shortly. ” lie wasri*! reilitiable.” 

” Not after trying to minder hin* ? ” 

” No. It was an isolateil thing. He was nurnial emnigh 
most of the time.” 

” All the same,” said the greydiairetl in;iii, if rrinie 
to us on it, I reckon something couh] have bemi tixeii, lint 
there you are— they never will.” 

” She didn't want him locked n|>. Sht‘ waul<‘d him i ured/* 

“Oh, sure. That's alway.s the way. Ihev think 
doing a kindne.ss, and then—*” Ih* slnugcf^l his shMuIders. 
” Still — you say you warned her ? h4d her he was 
dangerous ? ” 

'' Oh, yes.” 

” Of course it makes it a bit awkw.ml, ymtr imt Inang a 
registered doctor,” said the insjiector bhiiitlv. '* It ' ; ama/,ing 
what you can get away with if yon'it* a d^i tnr. 1 suppose 
it's because you’ve got the whole pndesaon livhinii Viui, 1 
never see it myself. I’ve had too iinH’h to dii with iliMlors. 
But you know what it is.” 

Milne nodded, but said notlring. 

” Fm not suggesting any blame attailich to you,” saiil the 
inspector hastily, ” I'hase things haujHUi, and nobody t'aii 
really tell, doctor ornot. But iFsagooc! thing you wariiiHi firr.” 

Hayling came in quickly. He said, ” laiok -Fve gi*t her 
doped up so that she's not in so irnirli pain now, and I think 
she's a bit more with us. If you want to ti y, now's t!»‘ lime.” 
As they hurried along the corridor he said, ” I think this is 
your last chance.” 

Mibe said, ” She's going out ? ” 

V ”She may last quite a while, but shell git iiiort dopy 
now. Mind you, I wouldn't put too much idiiiiico on any- 
thing she says. She's onfy half hert,” 
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They went in. She was lying quite still. Hayling said. 

Look, old dear — here’s Mr. Milne that you wanted to see.” 

The dark eyes came round and this time they saw him. 

Milne said,, Hallo, Mollie. What have they been doing 
to you ? ” 

She said, ” Hallo, Mr. Milne,” very slowly and drowsily. 
Her face creased into a ghost of the old grin, showing her 
teeth. How right you were, eh ? ” 

Milne heard a tiny movement from the inspector at his 
elbow. The eyes shifted from him to the inspector, and 
stayed on him for a moment thoughtfully. Her eyebrows 
flickered and she said slowly, '' Mr. Milne here told me this 
might happen and I didn’t believe it.” 

” Well, you couldn’t know, could you? ” said the grey- 
haired man gently. 

” I stuck around,” she said drowsily. ” But he told me. 
He’s a good guy. He knows it all.” 

She lay for a moment in silence. Then she frowned. Her 
eyes roved round until they found Milne again. 

” Say, Mr. Milne,” she half whispered. ” Wdiat’s going 
to happen to that boy Adam ? I reckon I’m going to roll up. 
And then what ? He can’t get along much, see ? ” 

Milne said, ” He’ll be all right. I’ll look after him.” 

Her face lightened. " That’d be grand if you would,” 
she said more distinctly. "Only he’s used to you now,” 
The painful frown reappeared. " You’ll have to explain,” 
she said. " Otherwise they won’t see. You’ll have to tell 
them he's all right most times, and that you’re going to get 
him right.” She closed her eyes. " You sure have done a 
lot for that boy Adam, Mr. Milne.” Her voice was becoming 
very thick and drowsy. " You want to watch your step,” she 
muttered, "there’s nothing to it if you watch your step. 
Just laugh it off, and keep watching. I was a sap. I wasn’t 
looking. I didn’t know he’d got it.” The ghost of a smile 
appeared again. " Don’t know what we’ll use for money, 
Mr. Milne, We never got any.” 

Her eyes opened again and fixed themselves on Milne. 
" That’s O.K., then ? ” she said. 

"Yes,” said Milne. "I’ll look after Adam. You go to sleep.” 

/^Fine,” she said. Once more she painfully sought and 
found the inspector. " Mr. Milne here told me,” she said 
very carefully. " He told me I ought to go. But I wouldn’t. 
I hung around. I would hang around in spite of what he 
told me ” 
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Yes, my dear.’' 

O.K./' vSaid Mrs. Lucian. Hrr ,\iul li-i head 

rolled slowly away from them, I lirre \v,<s ^ |niij» r.ilciice. 
Hayling stepped forward and Innked at her cinsi ha. 

I think that’s all you’ll get,” he >aid qui. flv. 

Is she gone ? ” said tlie in? |h ctor in a Kav \ r. 

^'Oh, no. vShe may last for quite a hit t. lUn I d, n't 
think she’ll talk any more.” 

As they turned to the door tu’ said iu^a low \ tn ! iayliiig, 
” You’ll keep her uTuler now ? dla re’> mt pnint in - •• ” 

Hayling gave his arm a ijuicdv pat, t^ptannl ifir thua* and said 
” Cheerio.” 

The inspector lit a cigarette am! said, ” Use car’s coming 
round now, vSit down and havi‘ *a siitola \ ‘ ’ 

Milne said, ” It’s \a*ry goml ^you to semI rue Ijack. I 
wouldn’t bother j'ou Imt tna-rYthiiig will have shi|i|,Hal by 
now and it’s rather a wjiy to walk,” 

” Oh, that’s all right,” said the iiihjirclor I'lolitidy. ” CioofJ 
of you to come down.” 

"They haven’t picked him up vH ? ” 

"Not a word. It won’t las lung lluiiigli. Takes a iiit of 
time to get everytliing started,” He loidu’d at Milne 
thoughtfully for a monaait. ” Kanty business,” he said 
moodily. " Only a kid toeg wsisriT siif* ? Amtaieaii ? 

"She’s older tkan she lonks. It’s htdiig so snia!l makes 
her look young.” 

" War marriage ? ” 

” Yes.” 

" Got a lot of pluck. Must have, to havt* stayed with him 
like that. Turned out wrong, but sfi!! " 

Milne said, ” She hml all tht‘ gms their are,” 

"That’s right,” said the iiiHpeitor, turning ijiiiiTly away, 
" I think they’ll have got the car roiiiid Iiy now.” 

Milne got up and Huid, ” Look-wvlifui they find laniaig 
you might let me know.” 

" I will, sir.” 

” Only if yoxi have any trmdilr 1 iiiighf hr able to htlfx” 
The inspector paused. ” Yes,” tir said llmiiglitfiilly. 
" That’s true. You mean you can handle tiiiii ? ” 

" I don't know. But Vd like to Ini there if there’s any 

handling to be done.” 

” Yes. All right.. If it comes to that 111 jjiw yoii a linip 

riUet you know, anyhowd' 
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The car slowed down quickly at a crossroad, jerking him 
upright. Milne realised that he had been nearly asleep. His 
head felt thick and heavy, and he remembered that earlier 
in the evening he had been fairly drunk. He glanced at his 
watch. That was only just over two hours ago. 

He realised that there were other parts of life and deli- 
berately tried to think about them. But they gave him 
nothing to bite on. He looked at the back of the uniformed 
driver, and decided that Lucian would undoubtedly be dead 
by now. If he had been a paranoid it would have been 
different. But a schizo of Lucian's type would be dead or 
wandering in a memoryless fugue. MoUie had been his only 
attachment to life. Killing her would be just a part of 
getting out. He suddenly realised that he would never know 
now what had been underneath with Lucian — ^the real thing 
that was wrong, apart from the Jap business and so on. 
That brought him back to the last time, and he went over it 
again. For the life of him he couldn't see anything wrong 
with it, up to the point where he had stood and looked 
through his fingers and let Lucian go. It was just the one, 
simple, elementary mistake. He had a headache and that 
killed MoUie. 

He became interested in cause and effect, and tried to 
work back to why he had had a headache, but the car puUed 
up at the gate. He gave the driver half a crown and the 
(kiver said it wasn't necessary and took it and thanked him 
and the car whined away as he went up the path. 

There was a light on in the consulting room. He took off 
his hat and coat and went in. 

Lucian and Patricia were sitting opposite one another by 
the fire. They both got up. Patricia smiled at him and said 
brightly, Oh, hallo, darling ! We've been waiting for you 
for ages." 

Milne stopped and said, " Hallo, Lucian." 

Lucian smiled but did not say anything. He was wearing 
a black evening overcoat and a chnner jacket. He looked very 
big and handsome. Pat said, " Mr. Lucian came in to return 
your stick." 

" Oh, you've brought it back at last, you scrounger," 
said Milne. 

" Yes," said Lucian. " It's in the hall. Back where it 
belongs." 

Milne came a few yards* nearer. Keeping his eyes on 
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Lucian he turned his head towards Patricia and said 
reprovingly, “ You should have phoned me, darling, and I’d 
have got back sooner,” 

Patricia smiled at Lucian. ” Well — ” she said. 

" I was against it,” said Lucian gently. ” I knew you’d 
come anyhow.” 

" He’s told me all about it,” said Patricia. ” 1 told him 
you’d gone down to see.” 

" Oh, yes,” said Milne. He notici'd tliat Lucian had moved 
slightly so that the arm of his chair was lunv between them. 

" I’m .sorry to have bothered Mrs. Milne,” said Lucian 
easily. " But .she’s been most kind ainl understanding.” He 
flashed an intimate glance, at Patricia and said, " I think 
you see now, even if nobody else dtH-s.” 

” Of course 1 do,” sairl Patricia, smiling back at him. 
" Give me a cigarette, darling.” 

" Sure,” said Milne. He ofh'red his cas<-. Lucian shook 
his head with a smile. Patricia took a cigarette* and Milne 
lit it for her. The flame flickered slightly but the cigarette 
was as steady as a rock. 

Lucian .said rather pomi»usly, " I had to come imd inflict 
this tedious tale on Mrs. Milne in case I ha<l to go before you 
arrived. You know of course that I've killed women, and 
though other people can think other things, I thought you 
ought to kirow because you always wish t(» know. So I 
trespassed on Mrs. Milne’.s great kindness ” 

" Of course,” said Milne, ” 1 want to hear all about it. 
By the way, have you still got that gun ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Lucian briefly. 

“ What is it ? A Luger ? ” 

" Ye.s," said Lucian, putting his hiind in the right-hand 
pocket of his overcoat. 

" Well, you’d b<;tter give it to me, hatin' t you ? ” 

Lucian said, '* It'.s back in its projH’r place in the hall.” 

” No, it isn't. It's in your pocket. 

” We're talking about different things," .said Lucian. 
*' Anyhow it's not important." 

Milne shrugged Ins shoulders. " All right,” In; said 
indiflerently. " By the way, if you've heard tire story before, 
Pat, you’d better get ofi to bed. It’s late." He turntid to 
Lucian. "You d^’t mind if Pat goes and leaves us to 
talk?” 

Lucian frowned. ‘‘But dii’E rii^ up the police,” he 
said peevishly. 
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What if she does ? Youll have to explain it all to them 
sooner or later, I should have thought it would be a good 
idea to get them along now."' 

'"No/* said Lucian with a cunning smile. ‘'Shell go 
out of here, pretending to go to bed, and shell ring up the 
police,'* He shook his head knowingly at Pat. " You see, 
I know about women. Not that you haven't been very kind, 
Mrs. Milne." He leant back in his chair with his hands in 
his overcoat pockets. " This is all quite clear now," he said. 
" In some ways it's a pity it wasn't clear before. My father 
gave her a terrible time, but I loved her very much. I was 
only a child, of course. Nevertheless she was unfaithful to 
me with him, so I killed him first and then I shot her. You'll 
agree that that was reasonable ? In France I believe they 
reco^ise it. Crime passionel and so on." 

Milne said, " How long ago was it that you shot her? " 

" Oh, it's years ago now." He smiled rather crookedly. 
" The interesting thing is that if she hadn't been unfaithful 
to me with him I should never have been bom." He looked 
at Patricia. " Mrs. Milne pointed that out to me." 

" What I didn't quite see, Mr. Lucian," said Pat calmly, 
" was how Mollie came into it. I quite understand about 
your mother. But* — " 

Lucian's face seemed to crumple. " I don't wish to talk 
about Mollie," he said painfully. " She was a grand kid and 
anybody who says anything different is a damn liar." He 
turned to Milne. " You know what I thought about her, 
Felix. He worshipped that girl," He chuckled suddenly. 
" Of course what was funny was your taking aU that trouble 
over tlie Japanese business, which wasn't of the slightest 
importance." 

" I thought it probably wasn't the whole'story," said MUne. 
" I suppose you didn't feel like telling me all this before ? " 

" No," said Lucian, frowning. " Not until it was cleared 
up." He looked at Patricia again with the queer intimate 
smile. " I'm really not telling you the story as well as I told 
it to Mrs. Milne. She understood, being a woman." He 
paused and added, " Look, I don't want to bore you, Mrs, 
Mike. Please go to bed if you're tired." ^ 

Patricia hesitated, still smiling tnechanically. "Wouldn't 
you mind ? " she said. " I am a bit sleepy." 

"Of course not," said Luciaai promptly, rising. His 
hand.s were still in his overcoat pockets. Mike got up too, 
edging a little closer. 
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"All right then. I'll say good-night," said Patricia. 
Lucian bowed. " Good-night, darling,” she said, turning 
to Milne. 

" Good-night,” he said. He caught her hand for a moment 
and pressed it. His eyes never left Lucian. As she went 
he moved between them. Lucian .stood quite still until 
the door had closed behind her. Then he turned away with 
a chuckle. 

“ I'll bet you five bob she goes straight away and rings 
up the police,” he said, looking at Milne with a boyish grin. 
" They’re all the same. But slic was very nice to me. Very 
nice. I was a bit taken aback wlu'u 1 found you wenm't 
here. I didn’t know quite what to do. We’d never mot, you 
see. But she put me at ease at once.” He pau.sed and slmok 
his head. " But she’ll try to ring up now. Thcsy’re all the 
same. No principles. I knew of course, but she watched me 
like a cat watching a mouse, .so what could I do ? ” He 
sighed and took the Luger out of his pocket. 

Mihie said, “ Give me that, Lucimi.” 

"This?” said Lucian. "Sure.” Ih* changed the. big 
automatic into his left hand and held it out. At the same 
time he swung a blow at Milne’s head with Ids right fist. 
Milne saw it coming rather late, but dropjied his head in 
time to take it on his skull instead of on his jaw. Ifven so, 
it sent him staggering backwards. He tripped against a chair 
and went down heavily. 

Lucian shouted, " Sorry, doc. Sorry, doc ! ” and rushed 
to the french window. He still had the automatic in his left 
hand and he fumbled for a moment with the bolts. As Milne 
staggered to his feet he got the window ojh'U and dashed out. 
Patricia was standing in the doorway, vt:ry whitt'. 

Milne yelled, "Lights out, ass!” Slie hesitated for a 
moment and then it was dark. Her voice said breathle.ssly, 
" Felix— are you all right ? " 

"Yes,” .said Milne. "Keep to the side." He felt very 
dizzy. He said, " Damn it 1 " anti staggered over to the 
open window. Patricia grabbed his arm and .said, "No. 
Not in the dark." He stood and listened but there was 
complete silence outside. He said heavily, " To hall with 
it. I was slow. But I couldn't be sure which way it was 
going to break.” 

The inspector said, " How the hell did he get up there 
anyhow ? He tilted his black Homburg on to the Imck 
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of his head and gazed at the huge of&ce block discontentedly. 
The young sergeant said, " There’s a fire escape down that 
side. He must have gone up that and then walked along the 

ledge/' 

" Then he's crazy all right,” said the inspector drily. 
" No doubt about that anyhow.” 

" I haven’t tried to get out to him,” said the sergeant 
rather apologetically. " I thought I’d wait till you came. 
But I reckon if I could get out of one of the windows just 
above, I could drop down and work my way along and round 
to him.” 

"Well, you're not going to, son. He’s crazy, and he’s 
got a gun. We don’t want to go getting anybody killed. 
Let him sweat for a bit until it's lighter and we can see what 
we’re doing.” 

" I don't think he’ll fall" said the sergeant. " He’s safe 
enough now he’s got there.” 

Milne said, " I think he may quite well jump,” 

The inspector shrugged. " Well, if he does that’ll save 
us the job of going and getting him,” he said calmly. 

" Can you do anything about catching him ? Net or 
-something ? ” 

" The fire people’ll do that. They’ll be here any time. 
They’re bringing a floodlight too, so we’ll be able to see what 
we're doing.” 

They .stood in silence for a moment, gazing upwards. In 
the half-light Milne could just see the dark patch of Lucian’s 
figure against the white stone of the big building. 

Milnt! said, " Has he got his back to us? It looks like 
it.” 

"Yes, sir. There’s a parapet running along, and then a 
.sort of niclu*. g<K's in. I suppose it was to put a statue in or 
something. It'.s the same right the way down to the second 
floor. He'.s sitting on the parapet with his back to us. I don’t 
reckon he'll fall unless he overbalances.” 

" T)a(?s he know you’re here ? ” 

" I think .so. I’ve shouted to him from here, and I went 
up inside and .shouted to him out of the window. Of course 
I couldn't seti him because he’s round the comer. He didn’t 
an.swer, but he must have heard." 

" He didn't say anything ? " 

" Not a word, Never even moved since I’ve been here.” 

It was growing lighter rapidly. Milne could make out 
Lucian’s back more clearly now. He seemed to be sitting 



quite still, with his head sunk forward. He looked very small 
up there, and incredibly lonely. 

Milne said suddenly, " I think I must get up to him,'' 

“ You can't do it, sir," said the sergeant, shaking his head. 
" He’s on the sheer wall, see." 

" I could go up the fire escape and round, like you said.'' 

The sergeant smiled. '' I wouldn't try that, sir," he said 
gently. "It'd be a tricky climb even if you're used to 
scrambling about on places. I'll go if you reckon someone 
ought to," he added simply. 

"No," said the inspector irritably. "Nobody's going to 
break his neck for the sake of quarter of an hour. I tell you 
he's got a gun, and he's as like as not to shoot you if you 
did get up there." 

"I don't think he'll shoot me," said Milne. "And I 
might be able to get him to come down." 

"WeU, what if you do?" said the inspector bluntly. 
They looked at one another for a moment in silence. The 
inspector shook his head and turned away. " It's not worth 
risking a good chap's life for any good that it'd do us. Or 
any good that it'd do him, poor devil." He turned to the 
sergeant and snapped, " Go and see where the hell the fire 
people are." 

Milne looked up at the small figure perched on the face 
of the white building, and as he did so it moved. The back 
straightened and the simk head came up and back as though 
Lucian was looking upwards. Then the head slowly sank 
and the back bent into the same position as before. It was a 
movement of utter weariness. 

He made up his mind. He turned to the inspector and 
said, " Look, I'm sorry, but I can't just let him stay up there. 
It's all right for you, but he's my patient. If I hadn't let him 
go this wouldn't have happened." He stopped and added 
shamefacedly, " You do see, don't you ? " 

The inspector shook his head and said irritably, " That's 
all veiy well, Mr. Milne, but " 

" And anyhow," said Milne quickly, " even when you've 
got everything and everybody here, he's still got a gun and 
somebody'll still have to go up and take a chance o£ being 
shot. Far better let me talk to him." 

The inspector hesitated. " I don't mind your talking to 
him if you think it'll do any good. As long as you don't go 
tr^g to get out there. How about going up inside and 
calling to him ? Maybe he'll take some notice of you." 
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I doubt that'll do it/' said Milne thoughtfully. " But 
it's worth trying." 

They went into a big room that looked like a drawing 
ofl6ce. There were tables and drawing boards all over the 
place. 

The sergeant said, " This is the top floor. He's just below 
this, round the corner there." 

" How far round ? " 

" About twenty yards, I should think. If you give him a 
shout out of the window I think he's bound to hear you.” 

Milne went to the end window and opened it. About 
seven feet below was a gutterway with a narrow parapet. 
The whole thing was only about a foot wide. Ten feet beyond 
the window to the left was the corner of the building. Milne 
glanced down. A hundred feet below, and directly beneath 
him, a policeman was standing in small but perfect plan view. 

Milne said, " He can't have gone along that. He'd never 
have got round the corner." 

" Must have," said the inspector. " There's no other 
way." 

Milne leant out and shouted, " Lucian ! " His voice was 
hoarse and cracked. He saw a white flicker as the policeman 
below looked up. There was no reply. He cleared his throat 
and shouted, " Lucian ! This is Felix Milne. Can you hear 
me ? " There was still no reply. He waited for a long time, 
but all he Iteard was a distant clanging. 

The s(Tgeant said, " That's the fire people," 

" Shut up 1 " said Milne, still listening tensely.^ 

After a long pause he drew his head in and said, " Not a 
sound. I think he must have heard, don't you ? " 

" It was just the sama when I tried it," said the sergeant. 

Milne said, " Til have one more go." He leant out again 
and was about to call when he heard a sound. It seemed 
almost \inrannily near, and it was a queer, muffled, choking 
noise. For a moment he could not understand what it was. 
Then he. recognis(‘d it. He gave a sudden gulp and began to 
shout, " It's all right, old boy ! It's all right ! Hang on a 
minute. I'm coming to you." 

He turned back into the room and said, " Get me a rope 
down from the roof. I'm |oing round/' 

"Now, listen," said the inspector. 

Milne said, "God damn and blast it. Get me a rope 
down or I'U go without it. Can't you hear ? " 
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A bell clanged below. 

The sergeant said, '' Here we are. Tliey'li have ladders/' 

The sun was just rising and the top of tlie luiilding was 
in sunshine. Lucian was just below^ the rim of shadow. He 
was still sitting in the same position. The top of the ladder 
was only a few feet from him but he ha<i not Ux'jkr^d round. 

The officer looked at Milne curiously and said, " Have 
you been up one of these things before ? " 

Milne shook his head. 

'' Well, the main thing is to go slow and ste\ady. Remem- 
ber it's a long way up. Stop and rest whtm you feel like it. 
Keep your head up and don't try to look at your feet. You’ll 
be all right as long as you take it steady. Hook on your belt 
when you stop." He turned to the inspector. " Be better 
really if he had someone behind him, y’know/’ 

" He says not/' said the insptx'tor briefly. 

" He's more likely to come if it's only me,** said Milne. 

" As you like/' said the fireman, shrugging. 

" O.K., sir/' said the inspector without enthusiasm. " It's 
all yours. But for goodness' sakt^ d<u/t gtd Um clo.st^ to him. 
Not where he can reach you. You k<‘ep cnit of reach and 
you'll be all right. We've got him taprd from dowui here 
if he tries shooting." 

Mihie nodded, wiped the palms of his hands cm his trousers 
and walked forward. At the ford of the ladder he turned his 
head and said, " I shall try to get him to come down. If he 
won't, 111 try and keep him talking while somebody else gets 
up. I still think you'd be better trom the roof." 

As he started, he heard tlie impeetm mutter .savagely to 
the fire officer, " Now, if he doesn't fall off and break his 
bloody neck, or get a bullet in him, we're just about as far 
as we were before." 

" He may do the trick/' said the fireman cheerfully. 

" He's got guts to try, anyhow/* 

" Oh, he's got guts," said the ins|>ector moodily. " But 
the otlier bloke's got a gun." 

He had always been afraid of heights and climbing, and 
for a man ^ of his moderate $izt and weight he was clumsy. 
Being afraid, he kept his body in too close to the ladder, so 
that there was no room for his knees to lamd as he climbed. 
He had to bring his feet out and round with an awkward, 
splay-footed movement. The temptation to look down to 
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see that his foot was firmly on the next rung was strong, but 
he remembered the warning and kept his head rigidly level. 

But if it would have been frightening to look down, it was 
nearly as frightening to look straight ahead. Always before 
when he had climbed a ladder, the wall had been comfort- 
ingly close. This time it was far away. He was alone in 
space. He had not reckoned with the ladder being so far 
from the wall. It brought a sudden qualm of helplessness and 
sickness, and in desperation he threw his head back and 
looked upwards. The rungs of the ladder rushed away from 
him in frightening perspective. But looking upwards he 
could forget Ihs awkwardly-groping feet, and at the top, just 
to the left, he could see the fore-shortened black square of 
Lucian's back, which steadied him slightly. 

He was between the second and third floors now. Despite 
the fireman's warning he had climbed as quickly as he could, 
and he was beginning to pant. Once he did not raise his 
foot far enough and liis toe kicked against the rung, sending 
a jar through liis whole body as he tightened up convulsively. 
His thigh muscles shook as he shifted the weight from one leg 
to another, and he stopped for a moment to rest. 

This was a mistake. He was level with the top of the 
third floor windows, and instinctively his eye followed the 
line of them along the face of the building and down to the 
ground below. He gave a little grunt of terror and shut his 
eyes, leaning liis body closely against the ladder. For a 
moment nothing sot^mecl to work, except his hands clinging 
convulsively to the metal, and he seemed suspended by them. 
But his mind slowly came back from the space beneath him, 
and he could tell himself that there was no more danger of 
falling than there had been in the first half-dozen rungs, and 
that what he was doing was just walking up a particularly 
safe, strong ladder. 

But even so it was difficult to start again, because he did 
not want to open his eyes, or shift his hands from their 
cramped hold. He was safe enough if he did not move, but if 
he moved he would fall He did not want to go down again. It 
never entered his head. He only wanted to stay still and safe 
with his eyes shut. His feet were all right, and he shifted 
one up to the next rung. His hands moved up automatically, 
and so did the next foot, and then he realised that he got 
on just as well with his eyes shut, and went on like that, 
counting the rungs as he climbed. 

He had counted fifty since he stopped .and he knew he 
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must be near the top. The ladder was whipping a little now 
and his hands were aching dully but he was quite all right- 
far better than he had been before. The only trouble was 
that he could not stop and ojxin his ey<>.s or he would fall. 
He had a grotesque vision of climbing conscientiously to the 
top and off into space with his eyes shut. 

He heard some sort of shout froin the ground and know 
he must be near, and tlirew back his head and opoiuKl hi.s 
eyes, still climbing. He was close into the wall an<l f hei-e was 
a buttress with pigeon droppings all over it, and about ton 
feet above him was Lucian’s back. ili.s black oviTcoat lot^kod 
green and .shabby because the sun was full on it now. 1 lo was 
.sitting quite .stiil with his head in his hands. 

Milne felt drunk but not at all frighteiu'd and rather happy. 
He said, " Lucian." 

Lucian said. " Yes ? " without moving. 

" This is Felix." 

" Yes." 

Milne said, ‘‘I’ve come to get you down. There's notlung 
to worry about. FU look after- you." 

"Yes," said Lucian. He still hadn't moved, 

" I’ll stay here with you, and they'll send up and got 
both of us." 

He suddenly realised that ho rlidn’t know tpiitf how. He 
said foolishly, "You’re all riglit, aren’t you?" 

" Yes," .said Lucian again. He tm>k his head from his 
hands and sat ujr, l>ut did not turn round. 

He .said, " It was the only thing to do. I <juite reali.se 
that it will h(‘ misunderstood. But what rlocs that matter ? 
Standing there, naked he was magnitirent." 

" You've given me a hell of a climb, " said Milne cheer- 
fully. " How did you get here anyway ? " 

Lucian -said, " I bashed his skull m and then .shtd her. 
His skull didn't crush. The .stick tiounced off it and stnmg 
my hands," He suddenly .slumjjcd forwarrl ami said, " The 
bitch went to bed with him," and startetl to cry. 

" Never mind," said Milne quietly. " It’s all over now.” 
He heard a scuffle above him. They were up there, but he 
could see nothing but the sharp unbroken edge f>{ th<^ roof 
against the sky. He raised hb voice so that they could hear, 
and .said, " I should think you'll be glad to get down. You 
must be pretty cold." 

Lucian stopped dying and sdd, " Yes." 

"You can’t r^h tmia ladder or you could have come 
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down with me. Do you mind ladders ? I hate the dammed 
things. Scare me stiff.” 

There was more scrambling above and a voice said, " To 
your right . Y our right. ’ ’ 

Lucian’s head came up sharply. He said, “Felix?” in 
quite a different voice. 

Milne said, " Yes, squire ? ” 

“ Tliere’s a thing I want to ask you before we go down. 
Privately.” 

“ Yes'? ” 

There, was a long pause and then Lucian said, “You 
don’t think it hurt her ? ” 

Milne said, “ Oh, Lord, no. She never felt anything.” 

Lucian turned his head sharply. “ You’re sure of that ? ” 
he said with a queer hesitant smile. His face was white but 
strangely smooth. 

" Quite .sure.” 

“ That’s fine,” said Lucian. “ Then we’ll go down now.” 

He stood up. Milne said, “ Wait ” but Lucian brought 

the automatic up like a flash and seemed to fire as it was 
coming up. His body .swayed backwards and then fell 
forward again awkwardly into the niche with the side of 
his face jammed against the wall. 

Milne looked at him dully and then shut his eyes and 
leaned wearily against the ladder. He was quite all right 
as long as he stayed still, but he didn’t see how he was going 
to get down. Tliey were shouting on the roof. He kept his 
eyes shut and called, " All right. No hurry now.” 

The. sergeant gave him the letter as he was getting into 
the car, but he hardly noticed, and forgot it untd they were 
almost honu!. Then he put his hand in his pocket and found 
it. It was addres.sed to Dr. Felix Milne. He was hurt about 
that, but of course Lucian hadn’t written it at the end. He 
tore it open, and inside were four pound notes and two ten 
shilling notes. He looked at them for a moment and then 
put them back in the envelope, put it in his pocket and shut 
his eyes. He had been up all night and was very sleepy. 



CHAP T K R F I F T K E N 

Yes/* said Mr. Grandisoir “Yes. I stH'. Wliat a very 
sad btisiness.*' He blew out his ehei'ks, lud<l ilmn disteuded 
for a niomeut and then gave otu* side of his face a stuarp pat, 
like a man bursting a paper bag. “ I oftt*u think tiud's one 
of the worst aspects of war," he sai<i thouglit fully. “Not 
only the tragedies that it tautses <linHdly, but the tragedies 
it leaves behind it/' He tilted his head back and with his 
sharp nose in the air kK)ke<l at Idiha* iahuly. He wore 
glasses which were not round, btit s<*nu-cireular. Thv, idea 
presumably was that he could look tlinnigh tlunu io read 
and over Ihem when he was not r(‘a<ling. In practice, he 
looked at people through tluan and read over them. 

Milne said, only fair to toll yoti that I didn’t wish 
to be represented. But iny wife was vt^ry k<*en on it. 

“Ah/* said Mr, Grandison, He dropptal his <'hin on his 
chest, peered over his glasses at his ncd<‘s and shook his head. 
''Well, Mr, Milne, I must say I think it*s a wise decision. 
A very wise decision, Tlmt's tin* trouble with a citoiut's 
court. You never know. In a court of law yoti know where 
you arc. At an inquest you don't," 

" The facts are clear enough," sait! Milne wcMrily. 

" Ah, yes, I don't doubt they an\ It’s the coroiUT's job 
to determine the cause of dt'ath. Ih'om wind yoiFve told me 
there*s no doubt what his v<*rdirt %vi!l hf*. Ht* nuirdert‘d hex 
and took his own life while tlm balaiu'e of his mind was 
disturbed and there you are. No more be said, liut in 
arriving at that verdict, Mr, Milne-—** He shook his head 
again, " That's what we've got to watcli/' 

Milne got up and walked over to the windcjw. After a 
moment's pause he mid slowly^, " Pm ilermiteiy not prepared 
to do anything just to avoid cnticism." 

Oh,^ quite/' said Mr. Grandison drily. "As long as 
it's justifiable, But I take it you don't want to be rritkised 
just for the. fun of it ? " 

" You think that's likely ? " 

Mr. Grandison blew himself into a paper bag and exploded 
himself. In a case like this/' he said, you may get 
criticism*--or at least msinuation—from two sources. His 
or her relatives. Or the coroner / ' 
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Milne shrugged his shoulders. “ Well ? " he said sullenly. 

“ Oh come, Mr. Milne," said Grandison rather irritably, 
cocking his head back at an extreme angle. "You're a 
professional man. I take it you did your best for this young 
man ? ” 

" Yes.” 

" Well then, you owe it to yourself to show that you did. 
You’re not conscious of having made any mistake— in the 
light of what you knew at the time ?” 

Milne hesitated. " No." 

" Very well. That’s all I'm saying. When anybody dies 
suddenly, Mr. Milne, you can take it for granted that the 
relatives will think somebody's to blame. And usually it’s 
the unfortunate doctor. They may not attack you. I’m not 
saying they will. But they might—particularly the wife’s 
relatives." 

" I don't know whether she had any relatives over here. 
She was an American." 

" I see. _ Well, anyhow that’s one thing that must be 
watched. Tiie other thing is the coroner. His job is to 
determine the cause of death. But if he thinks there’s any 
blame attaching to anyone, he can say so.” He blew up and 
exploded again. " Lefage— the coroner in this instance— is a 
doctor," he added briefly. 

Milne turned away from the window. “ Oh, is he ? ’’ 

" Yes. He’s a doctor. Very much so. He’s also an 
extremely awkward person. You see what I mean, Mr. 
Milne ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. I see what you mean all right." 

" Right," said Mr. Grandison briskly, tucking his chin 
well in and peering at his notes. “ Well now, my job is to 
watch the proceedings on your behalf. I don't ' appear ’ for 
you. In fact I’m only there by the coroner’s courtesy. And 
if everything goes smoothly I just sit quite quietly through 

it and uevtu' say a word. And afterwards ” he gave a 

little giggle, " I collect my fee and that’s all. But — — ’’ He 
threw his head back and wagged a finger. “But — ^if any- 
thing that's said in evidence appears to be reflecting on my 
client- -yourself- -eitlier professionally or personally, then I 
get up and I ask permi.ssion to put questions and — and 
generally deal with it." 

" Yes," said Milne patiently. 

"Now I take it your evidence will be that this couldn't 
have been foreseen — ^that there was nothing to suggest that 
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he’d go mad— that it was one of those unfortunate things 
that no human skill can avoid ? ” 

“My evidence,” said MUne wearily, “ will be that I didn't 
foresee it, that the evidence that he'<l go mad wasn’t 
conclusive and that I hadn’t enough skill to prevent it.” 

"Yes. Yes, I dare say,” said Mr. Grandison .shortly. 
“ But you’ll have to take a stronger lino than that in court, 
won’t you ? I see what you mean. Hut to the averagi^ man 
that just sounds as though you think you wore to blame.” 

“ I’m not at all sure that I don’t.” 

" You’d said you’d made no mistake ? ” 

“Jesus Christ,” said Milne without heat. “The man's 
dead and so’s his wife. He was my patimit. I’m not con- 
scious of having made any particular positive mistake— not 
one I could know about anyhow. But I’m damned if I’m 
going to say that no human skill could have saved him. I 
leave that sort of thing to the iloctors. If they leave a swab 
in a man and it kills him they'll alway.s go into court and 
say it was only superhuman .skill that kept it from being a 
case of instruments. But I'm not a doctor and so I don’t 
have to be infallible. I did my best for Lucian and it wa.sn’t 
enough. That’s all there was to it, and if anybody wants to 
make more out of it than tliat, they're welcome.” 

There was a long pause. Mr. Grandison blew himsc'lf up 
and exploded thoughtfully. 

“ Yes.” he said rather cUspirite<ny, " I think we’re really 
saying the same thing. It'.s a matttT of phraseology.” He 
picked up his notes. “ Now could we just run through this 
again and make sure that I’ve got the facts right ? " 

The court was in a back street, in what looked like a 
disused schoolroom. As they were going in Patricia said, 
“ Hallo— there's Jim Garsten.” 

Garsten came over to them. He was wearing a black coat 
and striped trousers. With his silver hair he looked almost 
vulgarlv distinguished. 

He said, " HaUo. Pat. Hallo, Felix. I hear we’ve got old 
man Lefage for this business.” 

Milne said sarcastically, ” You've corae in the wrong 
clothes. This is an in<juest, not a wedding.” 

Garsten took no notice. He said, " Are they calling you, 
Pat?” 

"We’re not sure yet. They don’t think so, but I was 
warned to be here.” 
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'' Yes, of course. You had quite a bit of time with him 
alone, didn't you ? " He glanced round with a slight frown. 
** Listen, Felix/' he said in a low voice, *4his old boy Lefage 
is rather a perisher. You know he's a doctor ? " 

Yes/' 

Well, he's the wrong sort of doctor, and he might go 
awkward. On tlie other Irand I think he's honest. The main 
thing to do is to k(‘ep your temper and don't let him rattle 
you." He smiled slightly. " There's no real need to tell you 
that, because you don't get hot under the collar like I do. But 
he can be a bit of a bastard. Just don't let him draw you." 

" No/' said Milne. He was not listening much. His eyes 
were waiuleritig round the dingy little room. He watched 
a man sharpening a pencil. It broke twice before he could 
get a point on it. He had a notebook and Milne decided 
that he was a ii'porter. 

He realis(‘d that Grandison had appeared and was talking 
to Pat. He and Garsten were standing alone. He must say 
sometliing to Garsten. He said shortly, " Why did you 
come ?" 

Garsten smiled slightly, "Just technical interest. Mixed 
with morbid curiosity." 

There was a long silence. 

Garsten said, " I think you and Pat have to sit over there. 
See you later." 

The coroner looked very old. He wore a stand-up coUar 
with a black tie threaded through a ring, and his neck was 
very thin and stringy and waxy in colour. The remaining 
hair round his temples was quite white, and he had bushy 
grey eye]>rows that reminded Milne vaguely of Freethome. 
He came in as though h(* was in a tremendous hurry. 

When Milne noticed him again the coroner waved a hand 
towards where Grandison was sitting and said, "Now— if I 
could just know who's who." His voice was very hoarse, 
Milne wait<‘d for him to clear his throat but he didn't. 

A rathiu* handsome man with wavy hair who was sitting 
next to Grandison got up and said, " My name is May, sir. 

I am here, by your courtesy, on behalf of Mr, Ogden Lucian, 
next of kin." 

" Father ? " said the coroner curtly. 

" Uncle, sir," 

" You barrister ? " 

Yes, sir." 
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'* Yes ? said the coroner, writing. 

Grandison rose. William Granclisoii, sir/* he said, 
tilting back his head. 

"Yes/* said the coroner. " Yau*re solicitor, aren't yon? 
Who you for, Mr. Grandison ? ** 

" Mr. Felix Milne, sir.** 

" Ah, yes, Mr. Milne. Anyone chc ? 

A tall man in dark glas.ses rosit luui said loudly, “ Parkin- 
son, Solicitor. I am here, by your courtesy, sir, on behalf of 
the City and Home Cotmties Syndicate.** 

" On behalf of who ? " said tite coroner, looking up with 
a frown. 

" The City and Home Counties Syndicate." 

" How they come into it ? ’* 

" Some of the event.s took |.)lace on tlieir premises, sir.** 

" Oh/* said the coroner in a sort of dtaisive growl. " All 
right, '* 

" Parkinson.'* 

" Yes. Anybody cisi* ? Right." iiu.; coroner toc^k his 
watch out of his pocket and laitl it on tire di*sk. ** Right,** 
he said again. He still didn't ck‘ar Ids throat. 

In the slight pause tliat followijtl thi‘ sitting down of Mr. 
Ogden Lucian, Milne knew for tin/ llrst timo that there was 
something slightly wrong. It was not that his mind was 
wandering. In fact hv was sering aiul lusiring as acutely as 
he had ever done in his lific But his attention was highly 
selective, and lie realise<l un<H)ni{orta!)ly that it was seh^cting 
the wrong things. He had notinl ovmy iltdail i>f Mr. Ogden 
Lucian's appt^arance and every intlt‘ction of Ids voice. He 
had decided tliat Mr. Ogden Lucian was one (d those civilians 
who look and dress so like a rarkailure <d retired army men 
that they cannot possildy liave lieen sohlit^rs. lie had 
noted the black tie, the bowler hat, and tlie general solemn 
but restrained air of grief usually rt‘Herved for tlu* funerals 
of fairly distant relatives. He Inul also observed the coroner 
and reached conclusions about hi.s blood prifssure, his home 
life and his parents. But he had no clear reccillection of 
what the coroner had asked Mr. Lucian, or of what Mr, 
Lucian had told the coroner* 

This alarmed him. He turned to Fat and whispred, 
** Vm not really taking this in/* She did not catch it and 
saM, ** What, daxling ? ** But another man had appeared, 
and Milne did not reply. Fat squeezed his mm, and he 
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pressed her hand against his side and leant forward with his 
chin in his hands and tried to listen whilst the police surgeon 
explained why a woman with four bullets in her body and a 
man with his brains blown out should have died. 

The inspector still looked like a bank manager, and the 
coroner called him “ Inspector” and seemed to know him. 
But it was not until he said, “ She kept calling for Mr. 
Milne ” and the coroner said, ” Milne ? ” that there was 
any coherent thread. 

The coroner said, “ Oh, yes. He was the psychologist 
— or psycho-analyst, wasn’t he ? Well— she asked for him ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. She gave me his telephone number and I rang 
him up. Mr. Milne was out, but Mrs. Milne said she would 
try to get a me.ssage to him. Meanwhile we took Mrs. 
Lucian to hospital. By the time we arrived she was un- 
conscious again.” 

"Wait a minute. You're going too fast,” said the coroner 
huskily. For the twentieth time Milne waited agonisedly 
for him to clear his throat, but he did not. Instead he wrote 
what appeared to be one word, looked up and said sharply, 
“ Well ? ('.o on.” 

” Slui rallii'tl after the transfusion but made no further 
statement for sometime. .She was conscious but not rational. 
She kept repeating that she hadn't had a chance and hadn't 
known he'd got it.” 

■' Got what ? ” 

" I imagine the pistol, sir.” 

” Well, then, .she did make a statement, didn't she ? ” 

"If you like to call it that, sir.” 

" What else can yon call it ? She said again that she 
didn’t know he'd got the pistol and hadn’t a chance. That’s 
a statement, i.sn’t it ? All right, go on.” 

” Then Mr. Milne arrived.” 

" Yes,” said Mr. Lefage irritably. " Don’t keep stopping, 
inspector. Just go on with your evidence. I’ll stop you if I 
want to.” 

The mspec.tor’.s eyebrows rose .slightly. 

“Very well, sir,” he said calmly. “Mr. Mihie arrived 
and was taken in to her ” 

“ I didn’t suppose he was left outside. Let’s stick to the 
essentials, inspector, or we shall be all night.” 

” Mr. Milne,” said the inspector expressionl^sly. “ spoke 
to her several times but she did not recognise him. We ■went 
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outside and it was in eonversation with Mr. Milne that I 
first learnt that Mrs. Lucian had been attacked by her 
husband before.” 

The coroner’s head came up sharply. “Before this 
affair ? ” 

** Yes, sir/* 

” She hadn’t said so.” 

No, sir. Mr. Milne also told me ” 

Never mind that,” said the coroner, waving a hand- 
We shall have his evidence later. What happened next ?" 
We were told that she was quieter and might recognise 
Mr. Milne. We returned to her and she recognised him and 
talked to him. She was worried about what would happen 
to her husband if she died.” He hesitated. I don’t think 
she fully realised the situation, sir.” 

” How d’you mean ? ” 

” She seemed to think that somebody might be able to- — 
to explain what had happened and excuse it. Mr. Milne 
promised to look after her husband. She seemed very 
relieved.” 

” Look after him ? ” said the coroner, looking up. 

Yes, sir.” 

The coroner’s small mouth twisted slightly but he made 
no comment. 

'*She then addressed me and said that Mr. Milne had 
warned her that this might happen and that she hadn’t 
taken any notice.” 

” She said that ? ” said the coroner sharply. 

” Yes, sir. She said that twice. It corresponded with 
what Mr. Milne had told me.” 

The coroner made a note. ” All right. What else did 
she say ? ” 

Nothing else, sir. She then became unconscious and I 
understand remained unconscious till she died.” 

Eight. Tken that’s the end of that part. Now you may 
as well carry Us straight on. Next thing was you got a 
phone call from Mrs. Milne ? ” 

"Yes, sir. The deceased man had gone to Mr. Milne’s 
house.” 

^ " Yes. Well, we’ll have what happened there later. Next 
time you saw him was on the roof ? ” 

" On the ledge, sir.’’ 

^Yes. On the ledge. All right. Go on from there.” 

The room was very cold. An icy draught seemed to blow 
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along the floor. Milne’s head was hot, but his feet were 
numbed with cold. He saw the military-looking Mr. Lucian 
pull his black coat more closely around him. Pat’s hand on 
his arm was trembling slightly as though she was shivering. 
He wondered vaguely why she had not worn the ermine coat 
and then reflected that perhaps one couldn’t very well go to 
an inquest in an ermine coat. But if not, why not ? 

The inspector said, Mr. Milne,” again, and the coroner 
repeated ” Mr. Milne?” again with that husky question 
mark. 

” He went up ? Why’d he go up ? Job for the police, 
wasn’t it ? Or the firenum ? ” 

The inspector said, ” He thought he might be able to 
persuade him to come down. He was the only person there 
that Mr. Lucian knew. I didn’t feel justified in stopping 
him.” 

The coroner gave a little grunt. ” Looked pretty funny 
if he’d got a bullet in him, wouldn’t it ? ” 

I thought the risk was justifiable. Mr. Milne was very 
keen to go up,” 

” Dare say lie was. But it wasn’t a question of what he 
wanted, was it ? Still—hc went up. Then what ? ” 

” While Mr, Milne was going up I sent men on to the 
roof with ropes. Mr. Milne reached the top of the ladder 
and stood on it for some minutes. He appeared to be talking 
to tlu; deceased, who hadn’t moved. Then the deceased 
suddenly turned round and appeared to say something. 
Then I heard a shot and saw him fall forward against the 
building.” 

The coroner stared at him for a moment and then gave a 
curt nod and threw down his pen. ” All right. We’ll get 
what Mr. Milne said to him and what he said to Mr, Milne 
later. All you know is that Mr. Milne went up to make 
him see reason and he promptly shot himself.” 

Tlierc was a sharp little movement beside Milne, which 
sc.omcd somehow to run all round the court. 

The inspector flushed slightly. I should like to add, 
sir,” he said stiffly, that throughout Mr. Milne showed the 
greatest concern for his patient.” 

” Fm sure he did,” said the coroner off-handedly, ” But 
I*m not talking about Mr. Milne. I’m talking about what 
happened. Those are the facts, aren’t they ? All right then, 
inspector. Now then'--—-” he waved a ^ hand towards tliC' 
so&itors. ” Any of you gentlemen—— ?” 
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Mr. Grandison rose. 

I should like to put just two questions to the witness > 
sir, if I may ? '' 

“ Go ahead Mr. — ^Mr. ” 

Grandison turned to the inspector. I should like to asfe 
the inspector/' he said, speaking almost comically slowly', 
“what Mrs. Lucian's attitude towards Mr. Milne appeared 
to be ? I mean was it one of trust and confidence ? " 

“ Very much so, sir." 

“ I see. And then over the last incident. Do you consider 
that in going up the ladder Mr. Milne took any risk ? " 

“ Yes, sir. I consider he took a grave risk/' 

“I see. His action, in fact, was that of a brave and 
conscientious man ? " 

“ Yes, sir. It was." 

“ If it'll save any time," said the coroner restlessly, " your 
point's quite taken, Mr.- — ^Mr.^ — ^ ^ 

“ I merely wished it to be clear, sir " 

“ Quite, Quite. That's all right. Got it down here. 
Now- — any of you other gentlemen ? " 

The tall man in dark glasses leapt to his feet with startling 
suddenness and said very loudly indeed, " You received 
every proper courtesy and help from the staff of the City and 
Home Counties Syndicate ? " 

The inspector looked a trifle startled. 

" He means the night watchman," said the coroner 
sardonically. “ He wasn't asleep, was he ? " 

" Not when I saw him, sir." 

“ That's all right, then." The coroner waved a hand. 

"There's no suggestion against your clients, Mr. — ^Mr. '' 

" Parkinson," said the tall man in a sort of hoot, sitting 
down as though someone had struck him behind the knees. 

It was his turn at last, though it had been a long time 
coming. It seemed as though he could hardly remember a 
when he had not been sitting there bullying himself 
into attention, like a sleepy man tr5dng to keep his eyes open. 
He was cold and cramped, and it was good to stand up and 
stretch himself. He glanced round the court and caught 
aght of Garsten's silver hair, and smiled vaguely and foolishly 
in Garsten's direction. 

The coroner said hoarsely, '' Now, Mr. Milne, if I might 

have your attention— r-" . . . - 

He brought his eyes back quickly and found himself 
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looking at the coroner with a mixture of fear and courage 
and contempt— a mixture that reminded him of school. That 
was because the thin, stringy neck and the angry grey eyes 

reminded him of — of He was a Scotsman and he 

taught history. It was a Scots name but he could not 
remember it. 

The coroner .said, “ You are Mr. Felix Milne ? ” 

He started to say yes, he was, but his voice cracked and 
he gave a little cough to clear his throat. The coroner never 
cleared his throat, though it always sounded as though he 
would at any moment. 

” You’re a psycho-analyst or a psychiatrist or some sort 
of consultant on mental trouble ? ” 

"Yes. I’m an analyst.’’ 

" You're not medically qualified ? ’’ 

" No.’’ 

" In fact you’re a — a ?’’ 

" I’m a quack,” said Milne stonily. 

The coroner looked at him unsniilingly. “ Well, you said 
it. I didn't. I was going to say a* lay practitioner. Anyhow 
people consult you and you treat them ? ” 

" Yc.s.” 

" Right. Well now, I shall have to ask you a few things 
about yourself. You mustn’t mind this, Mr. Milne. After 
all, you’re being put before me as an expert witness on this 
man’s mental state, and I’ve got to satisfy myself about the 
value of your opinion. Now, what training have you had 
for this work you do ? ” 

" Training ? ” .said Milne stupidly. He had lost the 
thread for a momtuit. 

" Yes. Were you trained for this work or d’you just do 
it by the light or nature of what ? ” 

" I was at Cambridge,” said Milne slowly. “I was an 
exhibitioner in .scituice. I read medicine. After my third 
year I went to Vienna instead of going on with the usual 
medical course. I studied under Loewe.” 

" Loew<; ? He'.s a psycho-analyst ? ” 

" Yes. I worked in his clinic for two years.” 

" Is he a doctor ? ” 

" Loewe ? " Milne smiled slightly. " Oh, yes. He’s pretty 
nearly everything you can be from that point of view.” 

ITre coroner stirred slightly irritably. " All right,” he 
said. " You mustn't mind these questions. I've got to ask 
them.” He swept aside the protests that no one had made 
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almost with anger. "Anyhow, this man Lucian came to 
you } 

" Yes." 

" D'you know why he came ? " 

" His wife suggested it. " 

" Ah," said the coroner, making a note. 

" I think she chose me because I wasn't a doctor. Lucian 
hated doctors." 

" Why did she want him to see anybody ? What was the 
matter with him ? " 

" She said he'd tried to strangle her." 

" I see." The coroner stared at him for a moment witli. 
the angry grey eyes. "You didn't hesitate to take him on. 
as a patient, in spite of that ? " 

" I hesitated a lot." 

" Still — ^you took him on ? " 

" Yes," said Milne wearily. 

" Right. Well, what did you think of him when you sa:w 
him ? " 

" I liked him," said Milne vaguely. He pulled himself 
up with a jerk and added, " I formed the opinion that he 
was markedly schizoid." 

"You mean he suffered from split mind, as they call it ? '^ 
" No, I don't mean that he had schizophrenia. But he 
had most of the symptoms of a schizoid." 

" What symptoms ? " 

"He was — ^withdrawn. Apathetic. He showed very little 
interest in things — and so on." 

" And these symptoms might get worse ? '' 

"Yes." 

" It didn't occur to you that a man who'd tried to murder 
his wife and showed symptoms of madness might be dangerous 
to play about with ? '' 

Milne felt himself flushing slightly. " It occurred to me 
that he might become dangerous. I wasn't proposing to 
play about with him." 

" WeU, treat him then. Psycho-analyse him— whatever 
it is you do ? " 

" I thought analysis might help him. I wasn't sure, but 
I decided to try it for a short while and see." 

Well, you've certainly done that, haven't you ? " 

Milne stared back into the grey eyes without reply. 
Beneath the anger in them, there was no mistaking the 
lustful enjoyment. 
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“Well, anyhow,” said the coroner with a shnig, "let's 
leave that side of it. It’s no use crying over spilt milk. You 
treated him ? ” 

_ " Yes. For just over two months. I saw him eighteen 
times altogether.” 

“ And what did your treatment amount to ? ” 

“ The normal preliminary stages of analysis.” 

“ Preliminary stages ? You saw him eighteen times and 
that was just the preliminary stages ? ” 

“ Yes." 

" The wliole treatment goes on for years, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ It may.” 

The coroner gave a little snort, hesitated, and then said, 
“ Well, well, never mind. What did these preliminary 
stages consist of ? ” 

“ Mainly in getting him to talk about his war experiences, 
which I thought were the immediate cause of his trouble. 
Until he could talk freely about them the analysis proper 
couldn't begin.” 

“ You wore removing his repressions, eh ? ” 

" Not exactly. That would have been a later stage.” 

“ Oh, that’s a later stage ? Did you do anything else 
beyond making him talk ? ” 

Milne hesitated for a moment. “ Apart from that I just 
observed his general behaviour, and noted his dreams and 
so on.” 

“ Oh, yes, his dreams come into it a lot, don’t they ? 
If he diHsims of an umbrella that means one thing and if he 
dreams of a cabbage that means something else ? ” 

“Dream records have a certain value,” said Mihre tone- 
lessly. 

“ Well, there may be something in it. I don’t know. 
Anyhow you went on seeing him up till the day before this 
happened, and when yo\i last saw him you had no reason 
to suppose that this was going to happen ? ” 

Thi're was a dead silence. The coroner looked up in 
.surprise. He waited a moment and then said, “Well, Mr. 
Milne ? You had no reason to suppose that this was going 
to happen ? ” 

Milne stared at him in silence for a moment. Then his 
eyes wandered slowly away towards the back of the court. 

“ I had no reason to think so,” he said slowly. 

“ What d’you mean by that exactly ? D’you mean you 
guessed there was something wrong ? 
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Milne's eyes came back to the yellow, rather startled 
Yes," he said. '‘Yes. I think I did.' ^ 

" And you took no steps about it ? " 

No. I thought I was probably wrong and I let him go,*' 

The coroner sat back in his chair and stared at him f 
a moment in amazement. Then he looked slowly 
the court. 

" Well," he said, addressing nobody in particular, " 

frank at any rate." He turned quickly back. " Mr. Miliio 

you realise that a man and a woman have lost their lives ixx 
this matter ? " 

"Yes." 

" And you've nothing to add to that — ^you knew that tiliis 
man had previously made a murderous attack on his 
you guessed that there was something wrong — soxrie 
deterioration in his condition — and you took no step^ — 
warn her or anything ? You just assumed that your gxxess 
was wrong ? " 

"Yes," said Milne wearily. There was no way of expla-in- 
ing that it was much worse than that — ^that he had stopped, 
because he had a headache and had put it out of his mixidl, 
and left the question mark to kill MoUie rather than go on . 

He was getting tired now, and there was a dull ache ixi 
his shoulder-blades. 

The coroner said, " It never occurred to you that he'd, go 
to your house, of course ? " 

" No," said Milne. " I don't know why not, but it nevex 
entered my head." 

"I don't see any particular reason why it should havo,*' 
said the coroner, with the air of a man who can afford to l>e 
just. " And you say you talked for about ten minutes ? ^ ' 

" Perhaps a bit more than that." 

" What did you talk about ? " 

" He wasn't very rational. He was confusing his wife 
and his mother and was rather incoherent." 

" He knew he'd killed his wife ?" 

Milne hesitated. " That's a little difficult to answer. He 
Imew he'd killed a woman. But as I say, he was identifying 
his wife and his mother. He was also confusing a Japanese 
he had killed in the war with his father." 

" Anyhow, you had no doubt that he was insane ? " 

No doubt at ,aU." 

" Well, it was SLwkward for you of course with your wife 
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there and an armed madman. What did you do ? ” 

" I tried to get him to give me the gun. He wouldn’t. 
At finst he wouldn't let my wife go, but afterwards he sug- 
gested that she should go to bed. As soon as she had gone 
he said he knew that she would telephone for the police, and 
pulled the gun out.” 

” Then he knew that he’d committed a crime ? ” 

Milne shifted his aching shoulders wearily. “ It’s difficult 
to say,” he said vaguely. 

" Well, he took the gun out. Then what happened ? ” 

" I told him to give it to me. He said, ‘ Sure,’ and held 
it out with his left hand. As I went to take it he hit me with 
his right hand and bolted.” 

” Then you rang up the police ? ” 

” Yes.” 

The coroner sat for a few moments looking at the envelope. 

" He said, “This is addressed to Dr. Milne. Did he think 
you were a doctor ? ” 

” No,” said Milne with a shadow of a smile. “ He knew 
I wasn’t. That just means that he was disliking me when he 
addnissed the envelope. ‘ Doctor ’ was an insult with him.” 

” Why slioiild lie send you five pounds ? Just that he was 
crazy ? ” 

" I think he had some idea of paying for the treatment.” 

” He owed it for fees, eh ? ” 

" He may have thought so.” 

There was a long silence. The coroner was looking down 
at his desk and drumming on it softly with his fingers. Milne 
closed his eyes for a moment and passed a hand across them. 
When he opened them again the coroner had looked up 
and was staring at him again. 

” All right, Mr. Milne,” he croaked at last, " I think 
that’.s all 1 want from you. But before you go, I’d just like 
to check over one or two things to make sure I’ve got it 
straight. If you don’t agree or you've got anything to add, 
you .say so. S('e ? " 

He glanced at his notes, and went on very slowly. 

“ You knew this man had made a murderous attack on 
his wife hefont you ever saw him. You saw him and thought 
he had those schizoid symptoms. You warned his wife that 
he might attack her again. The day before this happened 
you saw him and thought there was something wrong. You 
decided to do nothing about it.” He looked up. “ That 
right ? ” he said quietly. 
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There was a long pause. Milne passed a hand across his 
eyes again. 

Not altogether/' he half muttered. 

''All right. Then you tell me what's %vrong with it. 
Take your time. I don't want to takt* advatitagt* of you. 
It's just my job to get these things straight, y'kutnv/' 

Milne said suddenly, '‘These casts aren't Iik(‘ that. You 
never know. You work on a st‘ri(‘s of giu‘sst*s. Sunni inu^s 
you guess wrongs — he faded away into silence. 

The coroner waited a moment. “ AH right/' lie sahl with 
an almost imperceptible shrug. " Ilu^n just tliis hiNt qiit^stion, 
Mr. Milne." He leant forward. " Are y<m satisfied that 
iU handling this case you xmKi ihv reasonable ilegree of skill 
and care that it was your duty to use ? Understatui me- » 
nobody can demand that a man shall hv a genius. Hut are 
you satisfied that a.s far as in you lay yun iliil tin* l)rst that 
could be done, and that no partieular responsibility for the 
death of this man and this woman lies at your dour ? " 

There was a moment's dtaid sihuuaa ami then a slight 
shuffle as Mr. Grandison r<KSe to his fed. 

"With the greatest dteferene<% sir " In* said, tlu'owing 

his head back so as to bring his lialbspeetaides xo hi-ar. 

'' Well, ?" ■ 

"With the greatest defemnce, sir, is that cjuite a fair 
question to put to Mr. Milne ?" 

" He needn't answer it if he doesn't want to/* said Lefage 
shortly. 

''Quite. Then-—" Grandison looked significaiilly at Milne. 

The coroner slirugged his sltoulchtrs. 

"All right," he said. "You advise Idiii not to answer. 
It's up to^you, Mr.— He srit lun^k in his diair 
with the air of a man who washes his hiiiuls of a inatti*r. 
" Then I've fmLslied with Mr. Milne. Yon wunt to ask him 
anything ? " 

" If I may, sir ? " 

" Go ahead." . 

Mr. Grandison inflated and deflated his cheeks thought* 
fully, 

" You had a good deal of regard for Mr. and Mrs. Lnciain 
Mr. Milne ? Apart from your professional maniaintaiire ym 

liked them both ? " 

- ]]Yes/' 

" You have shown that you would willingly risk yuur life 
to save your patient from coming to hami ? " 
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" Yes.” 

" And at all times you acted as you thought for the best ?” 

He hesitated for a moment and then said “ Yes ” dully 
and let it go. 

He was back in his seat. He felt not only cold but chilled 
and dead, and he no longer shivered. Pat’s hand was on his 
arm. and he could feel the fingers gripping tightly. She had 
used perfume. She seldom did, but today he could smell it 
— the faint, sweet smell that he half-liked and half -hated. 
He thought that he must do something to comfort her, so he 
put his hand on hers and patted it and mumbled, “ Soon be 
over now.” 

Gar-stcn had changed his seat. Milne could see his silver 
hair next to Grandison. The coroner was still croaking at 
somebody. Mcllwain. That was the man’s name at school. 
Mcllwain. 

Grandison got up and said, ” Before you do so, sir, I 
wonder if you would be prepared to hear one further 
witness ? ” 

” Who’s that, Mr.--Mr. ? ” 

" Doctor James Garsten, sir. Doctor Garsten informs me 
that he has some knowledge of this case and would be glad 
to assist the court if you wished ” 

‘‘Yes, yes. All right. Let him come forward.” 

He saw with sudden bitter anger that this was quite 
diffiu'ent. There was the silver hair and the Wimpole Street 
address. And anyhow Garsten wasn’t talking to Mcllwain. 
'I'he coroner nodded and said, " Know your name of course,” 
and one knew that he didn’t and thought he ought to and 
wished he did. 

The coroner said, ‘‘ Well, Dr. Garsten, can you help me 
in this unfortunate business ? You had some knowledge of 
the case, eh ? ” 

Garsten nodded the silver head. " Yes, sir.” 

" Then just tell me about it, will you ? How you come 
into it and so on.” 

" I come into it," said Garsten calmly, "through being 
a colleague of Mr. Milne.” 

" A colleague ? ” 

” Yes. Mr. Milne and I have been closely associated in 
clinical work for sometime, and we are in the habit of 
consulting one another about our cases.” 

The coroner said, " Oh~I see.” There was a moment’s 
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pause. *^And Mr, Milne consulted you about this case?'* 
Yes. We discussed it on a number of occasions/' 

Did you actually see the patient ? " 

*'No/' said Garsten regrethilly. lliat was impossible 
owing to his strong <‘niotional reat'ticm to <luctors. But 
Mr. Milne kept me informed of tlu* progrt^ss of tlu‘ t'ase and 
of the methods he was <mipluying/' 

The coroner sluft<sj luu'asily in his chair, “ So what 
youTe saying, Dr. Garsten, is that this case was handled to 
some extent undcu* your supervision ? " 

'' Oh, no." 

" Ah—I thought you meant that," 

" No/' said Garsten quietly. " I <a‘rtainly woukl not 
presume to supt‘rvis<^ tlu* work of Mihu*, wlu> is on<^ of 
the liriest dinicaans in London. Ihii he did nu* the honour 
of consulting me about the cast* at all its stag(*s." 

The coroner's lips wt*re rvvy ligdd. " Aiul did you approve 
of the treatment that was giv<*u ?" In* said ctnlly. 

" I did. I cannot set* iiow it could Inive lHH*n h<‘ttered." 

" Mr. Milne did what you wotild hav<* doiu* yoursoU ? " 

" He did what I shoidd havt* trietl to <U>/' 

The coroner .shrugged his shmildtu’s, “In vi«‘W of what 
happened after, I'm a bit surprist*d to lu‘ar you say st), Dr. 
Garsten/' 

Garsten bent his head. “ Qtiite/' lu* said gently. " But 
you'll forgive nu* for saying, .sir, that ont*'s view of these 
things after a tragedy liktd’his has taktm plan* is very tlifferent 
from the view that the clinician gt*ts wluui he is dtsiling with 

his patient/' 

" But Mr. Milne .said himself that he thotight something 
was wrong the last time lie saw tlu^ man," said the coroner 

sulkily. 

" He did, sir. And if I may say so, I tliink the rmmirk 
may have been misunderstood, " 

How ? Ws a plain statement/' 

'*Too plain to convey its full inejuiing jHihaps," (Jarsten 
hesitated with beautifully calrulated deference. 

what you think its meaning was, Dr. Ciarsten? " 
" Since you ask me, sir, I think Mr. Milne was referring 
to a tyjx! of experience with wlihdi evtiy analyst is familiar/' 
Garsten passed a liand over the silver hair. " " A clinician/' 
he said sonorously, rcceive.s impreHsians of Ids patients' 
condition not only from visit to visit but almost from minute 
to minute. They are not bas^il on anytlung tangible, and he 
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cannot — dare not — act on them. You asked Mr. Milne if he 
had reason, previously, to think his patient’s condition was 
deteriorating. He replied that he had not. I happen to 
know that immediately before, he had every reason to think 
that Mr. Lucian was much better. But you also asked Mr. 
Milne, if, on the occasion of this particular last visit, he had 
felt that there was anything particular wrong. Mr. Milne, 
in trying to give his evidence completely objectively, felt 
obliged to mention this vague feeling that all was not well 
that day. But the evidence of Mr. Milne himself and of 
others who .saw Mr. Lucian that day makes it clear that 
there was nothing obvious — nothing on which drastic action 
could l)e based. I my.self must have had these vague 
intuitive feelings about patients hundreds of times. But I 
should no more think of taking immediate action on a vague 
feeling that something was wrong, than of neglecting pre- 
caution.s becausi^ of a vague feeling that everything was all 
right. Oiu^ cannot base treatment on anything but the facts.” 

There was a long pause. The coroner shifted restlessly 
again. " What you're saying is that it was only a guess and 
he couldn't have aett'd on it ? " 

” Yes. That, 1 think, is almost exactly what he said or 
implied.” 

” And that to siiy he .should have acted is just being wise 
after the event ? ” 

” Yes.” 

” And it's your opinion as an expert. Dr. Garsten, that 
all proper skill and care was employed and — and in fact 
that nobody's to blanuu That's it, eh ? ” 

” Ye.s, .sir.” 

" Well,” said the coroner moodily, ” it’s a point of view. 
Anv of you gfmtlemen want to ask Dr. Garsten anything ?” 

the handsome young barrister representing Mr. Ogden 
Lucian rose and said bluntly, " You never saw the patient. 
Dr. Garsten ? ” 

"No.” 

" And yet you're quite sure that the case was perfectly 
handled ? ” 

" No case, is pt'rfectly handled. But this one, in my view, 
was handled with skill and integrity." 

"Well, you speak as an expert in these mattere, Dr. 
Garsten, But ixirhaps you’d agree that to the ]^ain man 
who uses his common sense this might appear to be a clear 
case of an error of judgment ? " 
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Garsten leant forward slightly. ''To tire plain man who 
uses his common sense/' he said silkily, " everything is always 
clear— after the event." 

The coroner sat staring moodily before him in silence, 
making vague jabs at his blotter with a pen . Everything was 
very still, except for a distant undertone of traffic. ^ 

At last Lefage raised his head. " Well/' he said huskily, 
" I've now heard the evidence on this tragic affair and it's 
my duty to record a finding. Partly easy, partly not. No 
doubt about the cause of death or the state of mind of the 
deceased man. But coroner's got another duty. If he finds 
that anything else was contributory cause— carelessness or 
negligence on part of anybody else, his duty is to say so." 

He paused and looked round the court with the fierce 
grey eyes. 

" Confess I've been very exercised in my mind over this 
case. Here's a man — ^young man with a fine record— kills 
his wife and then himself. He'd attacked her before. He 
was under mental treatment. We're told that it was realised 
that he might become dangerous at any time. Here’s Mr. 
Milne who was treating him says he had an idea or a pre- 
monition or whatever you like to call it that he was worse. 
He doesn't do anything about it. Mr. Milne's very frank — 
very open. There was no need for him to admit that. But 
he does admit it." He shrugged his shoulders moodily. 
“ Then along comes Dr. Garsten. He's an expert. He says 
‘ I was consulted and I've no criticism to make. Anybody 
who has is being wise after the event. Mr. Milne may have 
had an idea but he'd no evidence to go on. He did what 
I should have done — ^what anybody woulfi do'." 

He paused and shook his head. 

Well— I've thought about it. Pretty anxiously. And 
I've come to the conclusion that the least said on this part 
of it the better. Dr. Garsten may he right. Nobody can 
reaUy say. We stiU don't know much about the human mind 
though we talk a lot of jargon about it nowadays. Mr. Milne 
was fr^k with me, and later on in the whole business he 
acted like a brave man and did his best for his patient. I'm 
going to leave it at that." 

^ere was a very slight stir as he paused. 

But one thing does come out of this very clearly," said 
the coroner emphatically. “ The public ought to know and 
—and professional men ought to know, that ment^ disease, 
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or the symptoiBs of it, is a thing to take very seriously, or 
there may be tragedy, as there was here. As soon as there's 
the least suspicion of it— most highly qualified advice at the 
earliest possible moment. Only safe way. That needs to be 
more widely realised." He picked up his pen. " Find that 
Adam Lucian murdered Mollie Sinclair Lucian and then 
took his own life while the balance of his mind was disturbed," 
he said in one breath. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

As they were coming out, Patricia said, " We must see Jim. 
Where is h(‘ ? We must see him.” 

(h’andison came up and sliook hands. He blew his cheeks 
out and said, " Well, well Might have been worse. I 
thought at one time it was going to be a bad business." 

Patricia said, " lliank you very much, Mr, Grandison." 

" Not at all, Mrs. Milne. There wasn't much I could do." 
Ht' tilted back his liead and looked at Milne through his 
glasses. They made his eyes look grotesquely big. " Of 

cotirse, Mr. Milne, your own evidence- " he shook his 

lu^ad. " Frankly, I thought you'd done for yourself. Still 
......yoxi told nw you were .going to do it your own way and 

yoti did and you got away with it, so there’s no more to be 

saiti. But really. I thought at one time " He shook his 

h(Md again. 

Milne said, " vSo I got away with it ?" 
f should (an'taiuly say you did, sir." Milne shrugged 
his shoulders in silence, "My dear boy, he could have^ 
ad<ied a rider to his verdict throwing the whole blame on ' 
you. Nothing whatever to stop him. No appeal, and no 
means of objecting. And that's exactly what I thought he 
was going to do. ilntil Dr. — ^what's-his-name — ^Dr. Garsten 
—until he got up." 

Patricia said, " Yes. We must go and find Jim. You will 
excuse us, Mr. Grandison ? " 

" * Of course, Mrs. Milne. And if I may say so, your husband 
owes a good deal to Ins colleague. But for him 

Milne had turned away and was walking slowly out of the 
court. He saw two or three people look at him curiously. 
Patricia caught him up and put a hand through his .arm. 
She said again. " We must see Jim/* 
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Milne said, " He’ll be gone." He hail a foolish hope for 
a moment that perhaps Garsten would have gone. Garsten. 
was good all right. He might have known, and gone. 

Garsten hadn't gone. He was just getting into his car. 
Patricia said, " Jim ! ’’ 

Garsten turned and .said, " Oh, hallo ! " and took oft the 
black felt hat and looked at them with a rather timtative 
smile. 

Patricia said, “ Hallo-- — " Her lips were trembling. She 
-stopjxid and looked at Milne. He knew he mu.st say 
something to Garsten—that she was waiting for him to say 
something. 

He said coldly, " What the hell diil ymi want to barge in. 
like that for ? "‘ 

Gansten grinned broadly. "I'm terribly sorry, I'elix/* 
he .said guiltily. " But I just couldn’t resist it. You know I 
can never keep my hands off the trades union." 

"To hell with the tnules union,’* said Milne wearily. 

" What did it matter anyway ? You might have landedL 
yourself in a muck. I’m not sure that you haven't as it is.'* 

" Non-sense," said Garsten. " With a bit of hick I shall 
have got my name in the pajxus. Probably sjndt wrong, brat 
think what the .space would cost if I’d had to Imv it." 

" I shouldn't think it's done either of you any ai dual goixf," 
said Patricia quietly. " But " 

" Oh, but you don’t understand ! " said Gar.sten. " Ytsai 
don’t know about okl Lefage. Tliat's the first time in liviiajg 
memory that he’s given a verdict without a rider saying tha.t 
somebody ought to Ik; simt to gaol. He's an awful old boy. 
That's the trouble about coroners. They cats say any ilaniix* 
thing. And do, .some of them." 

There was a moment's silence. Then Patricia said, " W'lTl, 
anyhow— thank you very very much. It's a feebl** thing t o 
say, but " 

Garsten looked pusaled for a moment. Then he. smiled. 
'' Oh— I see- — — " he jerked his thumb towards Milne. " Dlx, 
I wasn’t interested m sweet eyes, bles.s you. He t:a.jx 
bloody well look after himself. It was just that I waiitetl t,o 
have a crack at the old boy's prejudices. He's one of thosso 
people who's honest according to his lights, but hi:, lights 
aren't very weU focused. Now 1 suppose we’ve all got to gel: 
ourselves back to civilisation. Have you got a car here, 
Felix?" 

MOue bwtated and said, '* We cm pt a cab." 
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“No — why should you? Jump in. I’ll run you back. 
You come in front. Felix. There’s a lot of junk back there.” 

The big Daimler was very smooth and quiet. Garsten 
drove with gloves, seeming to stroke the. wheel with loose, 
easy hands. Milne watched his hands and hated their compe- 
tence with a dull, detached hatred. 

As they sat and waited for the traffic lights, Garsten said 
quietly, “You aren’t terribly good at that sort of thing, are 
you ? ” He said it in his ordinary voice. It was the first 
time that day that Milne had heard Garsten’s ordinary voice. 
Previously it had been too heavy or too light. 

He said, “ Why not ? ” 

“ Yon misundenstand the object of inquests,” said Garsten 
ratlier bitterly. ‘ ‘ An inquest isn’t the place to start searching 
for tlu‘. truth- -particularly if you’re a professional man. An 
inquest is a place for arriving at a comfortable verdict that 
no Idamt: whatever attaches to anybody. The sort of thing 
you did spoils the game. They don’t like it.” 

Milne suiil, “ Wliat the hell do I care whether they like 
it or not ? Lucian’s dead and so’s his wife.” 

“ So what ? ” said Garsten, his eyes on the road. " You 
didn’t kill him.” 

" No,” said Milne bitterly. " I didn't killhim. I handled 
his ease with skill and integrity. Dr. Garsten says so. And 
tin'll 1 let him go and he killed lier and killed himself. What’s 
that to do with me ? My job’s to take his money and prove 
that I’m a hell of a chap.” 

“ Well, you don’t seem to have succeeded in taking his 
money imudi. The live pounds was interesting. I’m not 
sure that you were right about that being an insult.” 

Milne .said, “ You’re all the same. Some of you are good 
doctors and some of you are bad doctors, but you’re all 
doctors. You know the game. You may pretend you think 
it’s all bunk. Put you play it. I don't believe in Wimpole 
Street addresses and sponge-bag trousers and a professional 
manner. 1 don't believe in witch-doctoring. And I don’t 
belitwe in it any more when it plays on my side than when 
it plays on the other.” 

" Nor 1,” said Garsten gently, snicking into third gear. 

" Why couldn’t you let him go ? ” said Milne bitterly. 
” Do you think it mattered to me what he said or thought or 
did ? Why not let him say that it was my fault ? It doesn’t 
alter the facts." 
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“ I tell you,” said Garsten, ” I wasn’t intcTcsted in you.” 

" Oh, for Christ's sake,” said Milne disgustedly. 

Garsten grinned at the road ahead. ” All right, Felix. 
Maybe that was a bit amateur. Anyhow I <'njoyed myself 
a lot. Sorry if I made it worse for you. 1 think it was better 
that way from Pat’s point of view.” 

" Pat ? ” said Milne bitterly. “ She’ll never forgive me 
for not falling on your neck.” 

Garsten said, ” The. person Pat will nevt'r forgive is me. 
I can see that one coming all right. You may, but she won’t. 
Greater love hath no man, than that In; lay clown somebody 
else’s charming wife for liis fric'ud.” 

Patricia .said, “ Won’t you conic in for a hit ? ” 

Garsten shook his head. No, I must cut straight hack, 
thanks." He jerked his head towards Milne. ” Ih^’s like a 
bear with a sore bottom. Give him a bun or a nia; cup of 
tea or sometliing. Cheerio,” 

In the hall Milne stoppc'd and took off his hat and coat. 
Patricia stood quite still and silent as lie did it. As he went 
towards the consulting room, she said, ” Want me ? Or not ? ” 

He looked at lier for a moment and then mechanically 
put his arms round lier. Bhe was crying. 

He said, "No. Not for a hit. Don’t cry. Tlierc’s nothing 
to cry about.” 

She dung to liim very tightly aiui he smelt the perfume 
again. He said, " Nice Rhino,” 'and stroked her hair vaguely. 
He wanted to tell her that it would he cpiite all right soon, 
that he had come back, and tliat it was only for the moment 
that he was like this, 

Patricia let go and said, " I’ll go and see about some. tea. 
W<!’11 have it by tlie fire.” 

Milnc! said, “ All right,” and went into the consulting room 
and shut the door. 

He sat down at liis desk and looketl round the room. It 
was not a very profesibnal room. It. might have Iwen any 
man’s study. But it kKiked professiotud enough to curl his 
lips. He looked at the couch and the big chairs and the card 
index cabinet and the record files, and tlu'y seemed intolerably 
false and smug and self-satisfied. 

He sat back in his chair with closed eyes and tried to sort 
things out. But there was no longer a straight ksiie to be 
considered and weighed and decided ana acted upon. 
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Between liim nnd. the res.! (Question there W3.s a. queer him 
of disappointment and baffled irritation. Until that last 
quarter of an hour~until Garsten had interfered— it had 
run so smoothly and inevitably. But for Garsten there would 
have been the clear, damning verdict. He could have listened 
to that and then put it out of his head and ignored it, and 
made up his own mind. But Garsten had come in and 
muddled the issue with his special pleading ; and now nobody 
knew the truth, and himself least of all. In Scotland they 
could find murder Not Proven and leave it at that. But 
there was always at least one person who knew the truth. 
Here there was nobody. 


He started to go over it again in his mind, but it no longer 
meant anything. He had been over it before, and had always 
left his own verdict until after the inquest. And now it had 
been thrown back at him, no further on. 

H(^ could get no further on the facts, but he opened his 
eyes and looked round the room again, at the chair in which 
Mollic had looked very small, and the couch on which Lucian 
ha<l looked very big, and at the path that Lucian had gone 
limping down, and then there was no real doubt about it. He 
noted carefully the masochistic pleasure and relief of that 
feeling and got up and went over to his record files and started 
to pull them out and throw them on the table. They were 
beautifully kept. He knew and always had known that they 
were a useless bluff and a swindle — a way of convincing him 
that emotional gue.ss-work was a careful science. He opened 
(nu*. at random. It was a record of Lady Maresfield’s dreams. 

I Its huighed (piietly to himself and ripped the thick wad of 
sheets out of th(^ folder, tore them carefully into small pieces, 
and droppinl them into the waste-paper basket. They filled 
tin; Irasket loosidy, and he put the sole of his shoe on the pieces 
and cruslmd them down to make room for more. Tread 
softly, becau.se you tread on my dreams. Poor old Lady M. 
Slu' would cry and threaten suicide, and then she would buy a 
Pekinese atul that would do just as well. Or else she would 
rt'ally commit .suicide and then there would be another inquest. 
But 'damn it, they might blame you for treating people, but 
they could hardly blame you for refusing to treat them. 

He had forgotten some of the cases, and sometimes he 
stopped and read a bit, tearing up each page as he came to 
the end of it. But this made him very slow, and he started 
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to put one or two aside to be read and scrapped at leisure. 
It worried him to find that he was doing this an<l lie sat back 
and looked at the full waste-paper basket and at the idle put 
aside. The top one of the pile, was the tile on Whiteley, and 
he decided quietly and coldly that there was abselutely no 
reason to wish to read WhitelVy’s tile again, and pii ked it up 
and started to tear it out of its covits. It was thick and 
resisted him. He tore it in sudden wild anger. 


Patricia came in. Slie slojujud short and said, " Iley-— 
what are you up to ? ' ’ 

Milne said, “ I’m scrapping all this junk.” Ih; pulled again 
at the Whiteley papers, but they still ilid not eotne so he luoka 
thinner wad, and ripped them out and tore tliem up lairefnlly. 

Patricia came, over anil looked and said, " Why are you 
tearing these iqi ? " 

Milne said, “ 'I'liey elutler up tlu- pknv, and I shan't want 
them now. They were never any good re.dly." 

Patricia look<‘d at him for a moment and then s.iid shortly, 
"Don't be a bloody fool. Put them hai-k and nnne aiui h.ive tea.” 

" I don’t want any tea,” he said duUlishly. " 1 want to 
finksh this.” 

She did not say anything. That Mirprised him. He 
thought perhaps she had not understood .so he s.iid, ” I'm 
through, and I’ve got to get rid of the whole tiling.” 

" You mean.” she said slowly and politely, “ that you’re 
giving np practice ? " 

"Yes. lam.” 

He .stiffened himself for it- -the protists (he tears. But 
they didn’t come. She raised her eyebrows ami said, " Well, 
well” Milne felt his throat contracting till it ached. 

He looked away and said with diflicnlty, "What else 
could I do ? ” 

Patricia said gently, " Yon could start by showing three- 
ha’pence worth of guts, honey," 

He was wildly relieved ami angry. He almost shontiid, 

' What the hell d’you mean ? I h'il you Ptn through with 
the whole bloody busitms.” 

" Because somebody criticised you ? '* 

" Criticised me ? tliey didn't critictHo me. They agreed 
to say no more about it. Dr. Garsten of Wimiioie Street 
assured them that I’d done rajT best and they dwitk'd to give 
^ the ^eftt of the doubt. 'That ignorant old fool. He 
<Mn t think I meant any hwm. I told him I knew, tlmt time 
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when Lucian went down the path and I let him go. I told 
him. But they hushed it up. Garsten squared it. D’you 
think I'm going to spend the rest of my life being patronised 
and excused by people like that ? ” 

Patricia was looking at him thoughtfully. “It’s just as 
well you’re not a surgeon,” she said, " if this had to happen 
every time an operation went wrong." 

Milne said, “ It’s a pity we didn’t think of that at the 
inquest. It’s just the sort of argument they’d Uke." She 
smiled quietly and that was too much. He said incoherently, 

" Youbitch ! ’’ and his eyes filled with tears, and he turned away. 

She came over to him then and put her arms round him, 
but sh<! didn’t say darling, darling. She said, “ Come on, 
now," in a queer voice that he didn’t know. But he knew 
the feel of her arms and that was good. 

He said, " No can, Pat.” 

“ Sure can," she .said calmly. " Got me.” 

" No, I haven’t,” he said, breaking away. " That’s the 
trouble. I liaven’t got a bloody thing.” He stood there 
staring at her. “ It’s all part of the same thing. It’s all 
paying (uit, this job. And if there's nothing coming in, you 
can’t go on. I’ve got nothing to give away.” 

She hesitated for a moment. The doorbell rang in the 
silencf'. She; said slowly, “ Don’t I give you— anything ? ” 

He said, “Give? You give me everything, but I_ don’t 
give back. That’s why I’m going to .stop. It isn’t fair. It 
all goc's out to tliese people, and then I’m sucked dry and 
thi'te’s nothing left for you. Where’s the sense of it? It 
su<'ks you dry. and then at the end of it you don’t know 
wludher yim’ve dom^ more hanm than good. That’s why I’m 
through." Because tluai. I can come back to you, and have 
something to give you and be really yours. As long as I’m 
<loing this bloody .s’tuff I shall never be any use to you.” 

The doorbell rang again. Patricia said, “ Damn that beU. 
I must go. I don’t think there’s anybody in.” 

She went out. He turned and stood looking out of the 
window. H<'. felt very tired, but it was coming straight at 
last 'Hie hit about Lucian and tearing up the papers had 
had a cracked note. But this last was true enough. 

Patricia came back and said, “ Look, darhng— you ve got 
a patient. I’d forgotten.” 

He said. “ No. No more. 

Patricia hesitated. “ Shall I tell him to make it 
tomorrow ? ” 
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He said, "No. No more.” 

“ You can’t just drop them, darling.” 

"No,” he said, getting up. "I can’t. But I can tell 
them. And I will. Seiul him in.” 

" What are you going to tell him ? ” 

“ I’m going to tell him tluit I'm going out of practice. 
That this job needs God, aiul I'm nut God. I’m going to tell 
him to go and .suck sonu^body else’s blood because I need 
mine. I’m going to recommend him to Dr. Garsten of 
Wimpole Street who’s a real doctor who doesn't make 
mistakes ” 

Patricia gave a queer, .sudden grin. " Well,” she said 
gently, " you know your own technique best, but I think he’ll 
be a bit surprised if you say all that. It’shitUG harlie Oakes.” 

Milne said, " Charlie Oakes ? ” He .stood silent for a moment 
and then suddenly started to laugh. " Forgivi’ nu- if I appear 
to laugh, but this is funny. That’s the size of it all right. 
That’s me. I have a certain talent fur dealing with ]>eople’s 
mental dillicultii'S. Sometimes I have he.ulaclies, and then I 
let them go away and shunt their wives and cummit suicule. 
But at otlKir tinies I treat them witti skill and integrity and 
cure thism of widting tludr bi-ds. Or nearly curt; them. 
That’s what I do.” 

“ Well ? ” she said qiiietly. " What’s wrung with that ? ” 

Milne said, “ Wrong with it ? There’s nothing wrung with 
it. It’s magnificent. And if it weren't, there’s nt>lhing to be 
done about it. Wlu're is hi; ? ” 

" In the lounge." 

Milne went towards the door. On his way he ptiused and 
said, "You know I’d left you ? That if it' hadn't been for 
this business. ' ?” 

She said, " Yes. I know that.” 

He caught her and kissed lu;r hard and bitt<;rly ami then 
almost pushing her away went into the lounge. Charlie 
Oakes was standing with ids cap in his hand. His hair had 
been plastered down with water. 

Milne said, " Hallo, Charlie. I'd forgotten about you. 
Come on in." 

As they went into the: consulting room Charlie said 
defensivtsly, " You said cotm; here ttulay. Not the* Clinic." 

" Yes, that's quite right," said Milne, shutting the door. 
" So I did. Come and sit ilown. How’s life ? " 



Peter Cheyney Again ! 


“I’LL SAY 

SHE DOES” 


Lemmy Caution tetums ! That is news that 
will be greeted with enthusiasm by Peter Chey- 
ney readers throughout the world. For Lemmy 
is a great character whose wisecracks certainly 
add to the gaiety of the United Nations. 
Formerly a top guy in the Federal Bureau, 
Lemmy is now attached to U. S. Army Intel- 
ligence in Paris. Does he worry? In the 
opinion of his immediate chief, however, Lemmy 
has apparently fallen down somewhat on the 
assignment given to him — ^the trailing of two 
suspected enemy agents, a Frenchwoman, 
Marceline du Clos, and an American named 
Varley. So Lemmy gets a warning and urgent 
orders to bring them in. The trail leads from 
Paris ^to England and some terrifically exciting 
scenes in the quite Surrey countryside. 



